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THE DIRECT 
ROUTE SOUTH 


THREE DAILY TRAINS to and 
through FLORIDA via Pinehurst, 
Southern Pines, Camden and other 
Resorts 
Winter Tourist Tickets provide stop- 
over Privileges both going and return- 

ing. 
COMMENCING 


JANUARY 9th, 1905 


THE 


SEABOARD 
FLORIDA 
LIMITED 


Will resume daily service (including 
Sunday), leaving 


NEW YORK 


12:25 noon, arriving 


ST. AUGUSTINE 


2:10 p. m. the following day 





This famous train, composed en- 
tirely of Pullmans—comprising Com- 
partment and Drawing-room Sleepers, 
Dining and Observation Club Cars 
will run on an independent schedule, 
making the 


QUICKEST TIME 
over the 


SHORTEST ROUTE 


For Winter Resort booklets giving 
full information,apply to agents of this 
or connecting lines, or to 

EDWARD F. COST 
Vice- President 
CHARLES B. AN 
Gen'l Passer. Agent 


PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
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WHAT WE ARE DOING 


EVERY CORPORATION as REPRESENTED by its TRUSTEES and OFFICERS 
SHOULD HAVE AN IDEAL, A STANDARD OF WORK, A GOAL OF 
‘ACHIEVEMENT, TOWARD WHICH IT SHOULD CONSTANTLY STRIVE, 











a 


Here is what the 


NEW-YORK LIFE 


ORGANIZED IN 1845 
A Purely Mutual Company having no Capital Stock, 


IS DOING: 


. Issuing the BEST Life Insurance Contract; 
05 . Making the Promptest and Fullest Report of its Business 
and Condition; 
RD | . Transacting Business under the Supervision of Every 
| Insurance Department in the World; 
Securing the Best, and the best organized Agency Force; 
Insuring as many Good Risks as possible. 
A VIGOROUS AND CONSISTENT PURSUIT OF THESE 
EFFORTS HAS GIVEN THE NEW-YORK LIFE :: s: 


The LARGEST Number of Policies of any regular 
company: 925,000; 

E . The LARGEST Amount of Insurance in Force: 
a $1,925,000,000; 

all . The LARGEST Premium and Total Income: 
i Com- $95,000,000; and, 


sleepers, 


chedule, . The LARGEST holding in Government, State, County, 
City and Railroad Bonds for Policy Reserve Account, 


fo and 
ehurst, 
id other 


de stop- 
i return- 


ncluding 


ME $290, 000,000. No Bond in default of interest. No Invest. 
ment in Stocks of any kind. No Industrial Securities 
owned. Total Assets $390,000,000. 


UTE 


s giving For Detailed Sixtieth Annual Statement, December 31, 1904, address 


sof this & 
resident I New-York Life Lnsurance Company, 


r. Agent JOHN A. MeCALL, . . President, 
A. 346 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
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EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER|/ 


EVERY OLD SUBSCRIBER | 

















RENEWING HIS SUBSCRIPTION FOR ANOTHER YEAR 


CAN HAVE HIS CHOICE OF A COPY OF fe 
SPORTING DICTIONARY | 


A VOLUME CONTAINING 130 PAGES, PRINTED ON A GOOD QUALITY OF f = 


PAPER IN CLEAR, LEGIBLE TYPE, AND DEFINING THOUSANDS OF WORDS Our 
AND PHRASES—BOTH PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL TERMS—USED IN Our 


ALL SPORTS AND GAMES; OR fh 
ANY OF THE FOLLOWING PICTURES: aa 
No. 1. BLACK BASS, Entitled ‘CAUGHT ON THE FLY” | tee 


By H. A. DRISCOLE 


*“ 2. TROUT, Entitled “‘THE RISE” 
By H. A. DRISCOLE 


* 3. ‘“*BEFORE THE WHITE MAN CAME” 
By C. M. RUSSELL, the Celebrated Cow-Boy Artist 


** 4, SETTER AND PARTRIDGE, Entitled ““CLOSE WORK” 
By PROF. E. H. OSTHAUS 


‘5. “OUT OF SHELLS” 
By OLIVER KEMP 


“TO HIT IS HISTORY” 
and “*TO MISS IS MYSTERY” 
By C. W. PANCOAST 


Copys 


|| 





{ Companion Pictures, Entitled 





WE HAVE DISTRIBUTED THOUSANDS OF PICTURES NOS. 7 AND 8 AND 
THEY HAVE MET WITH UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. THERE ARE ONLY A 
FEW OF THE PICTURES NOS. 1 TO 5 REMAINING—NO. 6 IS EXHAUSTED— 
IF YOU WANT TO OBTAIN ANY OF THESE EXCELLENT PICTURES, EVERY- 
ONE OF WHICH WHEN FRAMED WILL BE AN ORNAMENT TO THE WALLS 
OF YOUR HOME OR OFFICE, 


SUBSCRIBE NOW = 


FIELD AND STREAM 


35 West 21st Street, New York 
$1.50 A YEAR 15 CENTS A COPY 


Hi 
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FIELD AND STREAM 


EDITED BY EMERSON HOUGH 








$1.50a Year 15 Cents a Copy Published Monthly by Fretp AnD 
Foreign Postage, 50 Cents Extra Stream, 35 W. 2ist St., N. Y. 
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All over the civilized world | 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


IS KNOWN AND WoRN| 
Every Pair Warranted 


os ale nibh 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies fiat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


ALWAYS EASY 


SHIN 
DISEASES 


ARE CURED BY 


Hydrozone 
| Glycozone 


Harmless Power‘ul An¢!:ept.ic 
Endorsed by the Medical Profession 
By destroying cerms, which cauce 

Skin Diseases, they assist 
nature to accomplish 
a cure 







Sold by leading druggists. 
Snd thirty. five cents to pay c=pressage on 


Free Trial Bottles 


NOY GENUINE WITHOUT BIY SIGNATURE 


ua 3E0. FROST CO., Makers, 


M 62 Princo St., New York Cotto Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
: ‘ ple 
Wave ror Free Goox.tet ON HYOROZONE ano GLYCOZ°ONE y REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 





0c. for 
25c. for 4% 
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SALE, WANT AND EXCHANGE 





Advertisements under this head are 3 cents per 
word per insertion, payable strictly in advance. 
Numbers and initials count as words. No adver- 
tisement accepted under 50c. 





FOR EXCHANGE—Automatic Colt pistol, 38 caliber, 
good as new. Will trade for 38 or 41 caliber Colt 
Bisley Revolver. Hugh Barton, Utley, Texas. 





ENGLISH SETTERS. Choice litter of black and 

white pups whelped December 9, 1904. Weill bred 
and all right in every way. Send for breeding and 
picture. State sex wanted. Fred J. Thompson, Pro- 
phetstown, IIl. 





WANTED—A 3-barrel gun 12-guage shot barrels; .32-40 

rifle barrel, 28-inch barrels, 7 1-2 to 8 lbs. weight. It 
must be a good shooter and not used very much. When 
writing, state price. Address “ L. B. P.,” care Field and 
Stream. 





FOR SALE—Registered Chesapeake puppies. Maurice 
Schindler, Sisseton, Ss. 
- _* 





FOR SALE—Relics. Old Flintlockguns and pistols, old 
china, war, pioneer and Indian (stone) relics. List 
free. Davis Bros., Kent, ( hio. 








FOR SALE—Coon, Fox and Rabbit Hounds that have 
had the experience, and know their business. Com- 
rade Kennels, Bucyrus, O. 








BARKING BIRD DOG FOR SALE—$300. Irish Set- 

ter, 3 years, magnificent ranger. Training, retrieving 
land, water; guaranteed perfect; eligible registration; 
barks setting covies; good reason for selling; particulars. 
John H. Williams, ‘Chappells, South Carolina. 





DEAD FALLS—Beat steel traps. Correct hardwood 
sample with instructions mailed for 10 cents. Elliott 
L. Lewis, Troy, N. Y. 





ENGLISH SETTER'’S beautiful five months’ litter by 
the Imp. Albert’s Duke. Pictures and pedigree on ap- 
plication; reasonable. George Sell, Sycamore, III. 





FOR SALE—Birds and Nature from 1897 to date, 23 

copies FreLp anv STREAM, 36 Recreation, 200 Shooting 
and Fishing. Give me an offer in cash or exchange. 
Jokin Lindegard, Hallock, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Nicely marked liver and white pointer 
dog. Broken on chickens and quail; retrieves; will 
follow trail. O. B. | Johnsor 1, Orion, Il. 





WAN’ TE D—To mount your game heads, fish, birds ‘and 
fur rugs; first-class work guaranteed. John Peters, 
Taxidermist, Chicago, Ill. 








FOR SALE—30 Trios English Black Orpingtons, Cook’s 
strain, May and June birds, all from premium stock. 
Ask for prices. J. H. Watling, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


FINE YOUNG LIVE ELK for sale. Address, J. W. 
Gilbert, Proprietor of Elk Farm, Friend, Neb. 








CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES entitled to registry. J. G. 
Morris, Easton, Mc. 


DR. YOUNG—Breeder and importer of pheasants, 

fancy pigeons, Belgian hares, Angora rabbits, fine 
bred dogs. Office, 308 East Washington Street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illustrated 

catalogue and a showy shell mailed for roc. Collec- 
tions of choice shells from 25c. to $1. Send for lists. 
J. H. Holmes, Dunedin, Fla. 


DACHSHUNDE PUPPIES and matured stock. Guar- 
anteed of best German strains; all different shades; 
fine stud dogs. Robert Koenigsbauer, Lucaston, N. J. 














FOR SALE—four pointer puppies; choicest of litter; 

whelped November 20, 1904; nicely marked; beau- 
ties; $12 each; pair, $20; will sell the four for $35; a 
great bargain. Ira E. Fitzgerald, Chester, N. Y. 
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ADVENTURE : 
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AMERICA’S it 
POPULAR We he 
MONTHLY Usuall 


Epirep sy CHRISTY HEARD 


Descriptive and Pictorial of Hunting, Fish 
ing, Canoeing, Exploration Travel, and all 
that interesting matter classed under the head 
of «* Adventure.” 


Copy 20 Cents Yearly $2.00 


Nothing better in its respective line 
published in the world 


WARWICK PUBLISHING CO. 
PUBLISHERS 


eS 


wo 


Dor 


LOWE 


] 


— 


PEN 
437 Endicott Building Saint Paul, Minn, REN 











The Fishes of North America 


By W. C. HARRIS 


In two volumes, Edition de Luxe form. Containing 40 Color! 
Plates (each 12x19 in.) and 250 illustrations. Their Habis 
Habitat, Modes of Capture, etc. Send for descriptive circuls 
The most elaborate work on the subject ever issued. 


The Sportsmen’s Library 


Edited by CASPAR WHITNEY 


In ten volumes; treating on the Deer, Bear and Big Gm 
Hunting; Wildfowl, the Shore Birds, Guns, Ammunition al 
Fishing Tackle. Trouts, Salmon, Bass, and the Big Gm 
Fishes. Send for descriptive circular. 
















Address, H. R. HARRIS, Agettg 





Poughkeepsie, N. Y. P.O, Bor 





Satisfaction or Money Back. 


The HABERLEIN 
Dog Remedies 


Noexperiments. Tried and Approved! Forty years’ Experience 
DISTEMPER CURE (Comb) + + $1.00 





M WE CURE + + © © © @ @ 50 Single Remedies 
ECZEMA CURE «© « « « 50 sent by mail Ee 
CANKER CURE - « « « .500=sépaid. = The Ten 


. Preparations oF 
50 any $5 selection 
TONIC PILIS - - - + + 50 will be expressed, 
CONDITION PILLS - * « -25 = prepaid, on tf 
EYE LOTION - - - = = = - 25 ceipt of only 
FLEA REPELLER & DISINF. - 50 


SCENT RESTORER & INTENSIF. .50 $3-50 
$5.00 


Directions for successful treatment accompany each remedy. 
Send stamp for FREE booklet on dog diseases. 


ED. F. HABERLEIN - McPherson, Kan 


WORM EXTERMINATOR, + 
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SMOOTH FOX TERRIERS 


We missed Toronto, Newport,. Middletown and 
Bryn Mawr, and yet our record for 1904 is as follows : 


62 - - Firsts 

27 - - Seconds 

16 - - Championships 
27 - - Specials 


Bs ey) 


d Team Prize wherever offered. 

In addition Ch. ‘*Sabine Result” won the Grand 
hallenge Cup, and his get captured .the Produce 
akes. 

We hope to do better in 1905. 

Usually have young stock for sale. 


rp ple Sabine Kennels, Orange, Tex. 
WOODBINE KENNELS 








SPRATT’S PATENT 


(AM.) 





LTD. 


St. Louis Paris 
World’s Fair, Exposition, 
1904: 1900: 
Gold Medal Gold Medal 
and and 


Highest Award Highest Award 





SPRATT’S PATENT PET DOG CAKES are the BEST and CHEAPEST 


Spratt’s Patent Pet Dog Cakes. For Pet Dogs of all breeds, 
and for small dogs that get very little exercise, we manufacture 
specially refined and tasty cakes. 

Spratt’s Patent Pet Dog Cakes are used by the leading 
kennel ownersand breeders throughout the world. 

Spratt’s Patent Pet Dog Cakes are sold by the leading 
grocers, sporting goods dealers, hard ware dealers, druggists, etc. 


Price in Cartons, 0c, 23c, 50c; in Bags, $2.00, $3.75, $7.50 

We also manufacture specially prepared foods for dogs, puppies, 
cats, rabbits, poultry, game, pigeons, fish, birds, etc. Send for 
FREE Catalogue, “Dog Culture,” with practical chapters on the 
feeding, kenneling and management of dogs; also a chapter on cats. 

} § r T N 450 Market St., Newark, N. J. 
SPRATT A E T 714 S. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 

















1S» Fish. Breeders of Cocker Spaniels 
» and all English Setters and Pointers 
the head Dogs boarded and conditioned for Bench Shows 
Bench Show and Field Trial Winners 
ly $2.00 LOWELL . MICHIGAN 
(AM.) LTD. 
1e Dealers and Importers of 
. |HIGH CLASS DOGS| | SYS me 
PUPPIES OF ALL BREEDS 
PENN SQUARE Frank P. Smith 
ul, Minn, @) KENNEL Prop., Phila., Pa. 
: HELLIN STEVENS AIREDALE TERRIERS 
1erica (Formerly of Crosswick Kennel.) 












Champion Clomnel Monarch’s Pups For Sale 


Dogs Boarded, Conditioned and Handled 
at all shows. 


JENKINTOWN, PA 


ing 40 Color 
Their Hadi. 
ptive circulx 





600 Ringneck Pheasants, our last year's 

birds, at a very low price. Cocks, 

1.75; hens, $2.75. Also Golden and Sil- 

nd Big Gm ver Pheasants, Wood and Mandarin Duck, Peacocks, Wild Geese 

amunition ag 24 Wild Mallard Ducks (decoys). After Nov. 1st, we will have 
Northern, Southern and Western QuAre. (Bob-White) in an 
tamber; also Mountain, Valley Mexican and European Quai 

Crevlar ready Sept. rsth. We are the largest Importers and 

rs in America of pure bred Belgian Homers for Squab 

breeding. Send 10 cents for sample copy of Pheasant and Squab 

Journal with colored plate and circular on Squab breeding. 20 

ir of European White Swan at @jo per pair (mated) 


COD SQUAB CO., Box A., Wellfleet, Mass. 





SWISS MOUNTAIN KENNELS 
Cocker Spaniels, 
Toy Spaniels, Pomeranians. 3 


Our CATALOGUE, illustrated with half-tone pictures of 
individual d gs, views of the kennels, etc, 20cents, 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Gordon Setters For Sale 


Major A, Magnet A and Mack A, whelped March 30, 
1904, by Peter A, No. 71648, ex Bessie A, 69234. 

Junior A, Jane A and Judy A, whelped June as, x ,~b 
Champion Teddy A, No. 60875, ex Bess A, No, — . 
Address B. W. ANDREWS, Woodbury, N. J. 
or 204 River Front Stores, Philadelphia, Pa. 








FRENCH POODLES 


During the show season of 1901-1902, Red | Brook 
kennels won over 100 prizes,of which 63 have been 
championships, firsts and specials. 


Prize winni is and registered puppies alway 
hand. oe Aadress, . 


Red BrooR Kennels, Great Neck, L. |. 


on 
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=IN ae 

>sS ” 

me ft DO g Diseases 
_ Remedies AND HOW TO FEED 

= FREE to any address by the author. 

tioua H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V.S , 1278 Broadway, N.Y, 
oe! — 

t only 

.50 | BROTHERHOOD CHAMPAGNE 
‘h remedy. 

— i: The Wine says the rest :: 

















AIREDALES TO WIN AND WORK 
Savinhurst Kennels 


MILTON, MASS. 
P. O. Address, Mattapan, Mass. 


AT STUD. 
CHAMPION THE NEW KING (65826) 


Winner of many firsts and specials in England and 
America, and has produced some grand puppies taking 
prizes for best American bred. 

Pappies from Crown Duchess, Clonmel Majesty and 
other choice bitches. 
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YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THES 


THE TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER is the greatest and latest novelty for smokers. You can make cigarette 
yourself and your friends. Saves money and makes mouey. It make; better and cleaner cigarettes from any tobag 


So simple that you cin learn iu a minute. 


7 7 
This is the way to use the Turko Roller: 
Fill the lower half of the cylinder with tobacco—not too much, but just enough—close the upper half and push forwa 
the sliding ring sufficiently to hoid the two halves together; wrap the paper around the cyiinder close against the shoul 
of the sliding ring; moisten the edge of the paper, press it tightly, then push the sli ing ring to the end of the cylini 
and you have a perfect cigarette. Long cut tobacco gives the best results; 1f you use fine tobacco, close the paper over 
end of the cylinder to prevent its spilling out. The TurRKo CIGARETTE ROLLER is handsomely nickel-plated, and isaa 
size for the vest pocket C2" By using gummed paper the cigarettes will stay rolled any length ofti 
Oue complete Turko Roller sent post-paid for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


Address, TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER CO., 95 William Street, New York ¢ 














mn” 
oe its 
A COBNEB OF THE OFFICE. 

There is no hotel quite like the Somerset — fastidiously appointed with every known requisite 
for comfort, safety, and enjoyment. Delightfully located in Boston's exclusive, residentiai Back 
Bay section, accessible to railway stations, places of amusement, shopping centers (10 minutes by 
electrics), yet free from the noise and disagreeable features of city hotel life. ‘* A dinner at the 
Somerset,” while passing through Boston, will be found most enjoyable. Our beautiful illustrated 
booklet will be mailed free to your friend or yourself on request. ALFRED 8. AMER, Manager. 

. eT —_ EEE —_— 
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Best Books on the Dog 


New Revised Edition of a Standard Authority. 


KENNEL SECRETS 


HOW TO BREED, EXHIBIT AND MANAGE DOGS 


By “ASHMONT.” With 150 Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00, postpaid. 
R= many years ‘‘ Kennel Secrets” has been the recognized authority, appealing as it does both to novices 








and large kennelowners. 7ur/, Field and Farm calls it ‘‘the best and most elaborate book ever turned 

out.”” With the new material and new pictures of leading dogs of all classes, it will be more valuable than 

ever. The New Vork Herald pronounces ‘“‘Ashmont’s” book by ‘‘far the most valuable addition to 
canine literature that has been made. The value of the illustrations, showing as they do specimens nearest 
perfection, and in so many different positions, is well-nigh incalculable, for fanciers can now create new ideals 
of the dogs they must breed to advance the work of improvement.” 


Bhe Authority on Diseases of Dogs. 


KENNEL DISEASES 


THEIR SYMPTOMS, NATURE, CAUSES AND TREATMENT. 
By “ASHMONT,”’ author of ‘‘Kennel Secrets.’”’ Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00, postpaid. 


is undoubtedly far ahead of any other work yet attempted upon the subject. ‘‘ The symptoms of the 

various complaints are described in detail, so there should be little difficulty in diagnosing ailments with 

Ashmont’s ‘Kennel Diseases’ at hand, while full treata:ent is explained by the talented author,” says the 
editor of “‘7he Dog,” Philadelphia. ‘The work is entirely devoid of technical terms, and is written in sueh 
entertaining style that any one with a love of dogs would find it not only valuable and helpful, but interesting 
#8 well,” according to Sports of the Times, New York. 


4 Fists one who ownsa mg should possess this invaluable book, which has been long in preparation and 


Another Book for Dog Owners. 


Modern Training and Handling 


By B. WATERS (Kingrail). 12mo. $2.00, postpaid. 


MR. WATERS’ experience in the field as a sportsman, trainer, and also as a field trial judge, handler in, 


P and reporter of, field trials, enabled him to write the best treatise on the subject in a clear, logical and most 


convincing manner. 





35 WEST TWENTY-FIRST 
FIELD AnD STREAM STREET - NEW YORK 
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“ For Thirty-five Years a Standard Piano” 


The WING PIAN( 


From the Factory Ws Wake 


at Wholesale Price Piano and 

sell it our- 

selves. It goesdirect from our factory 

toyourhome. Wedonot employ any 

agents or salesmen, and do not se!l 

through dealers or retail stores. When 

you buy the Wing Piano you pay the 

actual cost of making it and our one 

small wholesale =m. 

This profit is sma e- 

Save from cause oe sell thousands 

$100 to $200 of pianos yearly, Most 

retail stores sell no more 

than from twelve to twenty pianos 

yearly, and must charge from $100 to 

$200 profit on each. Think for yourself 
—they cannot help it. 











SENT ON TRIAL 
WE PAY FREIGHT 


No Money in Advance 


We will send any Wing 
Piano to any part of the 
United States on trial, We 
pay freight in advance and & 
do not ask for any advance b 
payment or deposit, If the 
piano is not satisfactory 
after twenty days’ trial in 
your home, we take it back 
entirely at our expense, You 
pay us nothing unless you 


eep the piano, There is Si V/ S / fi / 
abeoitely no Yisk oF ex 45 Styles to Select from 
Old instruments taken in 














exchange, Wing Pianos are guaranteed for twelve years against any defect in tone, workm» 

EASY MONTHLY ship or material, 

PAYMENTS 
imitates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, gu 
Instrumental Attachment jmitstes, perfect Be ® 

We refer to that gives you all the information possessed by experts, ! 
In 35 Years Over 36,000 Pianos over 36,000 makes the selection of a piano easy, If read carefull i 
satisfied purchasers in every part of the United States, will make you a judge of tone, action, workmanship av! 
F finish ; will tell you how to know good from bad, fe de 
P , P P : _ a materials used ; ae | ape of all the differes! 
of our pianos include Gov, arts, and tells how they should be made and put togethey 
rominent -urchasers Sayers of Texas, Governor t is the only book of its kind ever published.” It containy 
Longino of Mississippi, Governor Bliss of Michigan, one hundred and_ sixteen large pages, and is 1 amd 
United States Senator Cameron, General W, R, Miles, The Book of Complete Information Abdou! 
Supreme Court Justice James; Professor Dana, of Dana’s Pianos.”’ We send it free to anyone wishing to byt 


Musical Institute; Professor Nunnally, of Southern Female piano, Write for it, 
College, and Professor Peterson, of Humboldt College, are 
b pre those who have used the Wing Piano, in addition 
rominent musicians, music teachers and orchestra . are sold under the same 
adh see ! e i s guarantee # 
“erco broughout the United States. Wing Organs Wing Pianos, Sent on trial to any peq 
of the United States, freight _ in advance by us, withog 


any advance payment or deposit being made, Sold 4 
You Need Boo. if you intend to buy a piano, easy monthly pay. ts, Se t : aa 
[his k A —not a catale~e pa thong y payments, parate organ catalogue seat 





WING (Q SON 


350-362 West Thirteenth Street, New York 


1869— THIRTY-FIFTH YE AR—1o 
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A Story of a Renegade Dog and Its Fate 


By CHARLES CAMSELL 


4 OOSE were scarce that 
year in the valley of 
the McKenzie river and the 
Indians were in a state of 
ymi-starvation. For the majority of 
the natives in that northern country 
moose is the staple food, and when, 
this fails there is a great deal of 
uffering and hardship. If it had 
not been that rabbits were numerous 
itmight have gone very hard with some 
if them, and, as is customary in those 
cases, the work of relief would have de- 
wilved on the much maligned Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 

The writer was wintering that year, 
is it happened, at Fort Norman, at the 
jection of the Great Bear and the 
MeKenzie rivers, and through the kind- 
ness Of the officer in charge was sharing 
i1room in his house. In those days 
wry little food was imported into the 
wuntry and the white people, like the 
Indians, had to depend to a great ex- 
nt on the game for a living, and we 
urselves felt the scarcity of moose. 
(Consequently our dog teams 
were often sent fifty or sixty 
uiles into the woods to fetch a 
noose or a caribou killed by the 
Indians. 

It was a cold winter, and for 
sa long one, with little to break 
the monotony of the everyday 
nutine of cutting and hauling 
tough firewood to keep our 









little house warm. Our 
thermometer—a spoonful 
of mereury in a bottle— 
which hung outside the 
door, was often frozen for days 
at a time. Once, and sometimes 
twice, a week a good, long snowshoe 
tramp around a line of marten traps 
and rabbit snares gave us a change 
of occupation ; and in the evening, if 
luck favored us, and as we sat by the 
fireplace and smoked, there might be a 
marten or two to skin and stretch, or, 
if a wolverine had been ’round the 
traps and taken the biggest catch of the 
winter, there would be food for conver- 
sation in discussing the cussedness of 
the animal in taking and destroying 
what was absolutely no use to itself. 

Our almost invariable diet of white- 
fish was only varied when ptarmigan 
“ame and perched on the willows on the 
edge of the clearing in which the little 
trading post stood; but they are poor 
food at any time, and it was moose we 
wanted. 

The back of the winter had 
been broken. March had come, 
and we were looking forward tc 
4 the arrival of the winter packet 

‘ in a few days with news of the 
outside world, when a couple of 
mountain Indians wandered in 
one night to tell us that they had 
a moose for us at their camp in 
the mountains about sixty miles 
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away. This was cheerful and an op- 
portunity that I had been wishing for 
for some time, so I volunteered to go 
out with a team of dogs and a toboggan 
to draw it in. 

The Indians started back next morn- 
ing, after getting some ammunition 
and supplies in exchange for their 
moose and begging what they could not 
buy. I waited a day longer, to allow 
their snowshoe trail time to harden, 
and then started after them with a 
team of four dogs. 

It was still dark when I left the post, 
and I had to travel about eight miles 
down the McKenzie river before taking 
the trail through the bush tlfat led to 
the camp of Little Dog, chief of the 
party which had killed the moose. The 
dogs could follow the trail on the river 
in the darkness much better than I, so, 
when I put the leader on to it and 
shouted ‘‘ Marche’’ at them, I jumped 
on the toboggan and let them take their 
own gait till they reached the ascent of 
the opposite bank, eight miles down. 

Dawn was just breaking in the east 
as we began to climb the hill. From the 
top, where we stopped a few moments 
to rest, I looked back up the river as far 
as I could to see whether there were 
any wolves on my trail. The Indians 
had told us that three or four had fol- 
lowed them in from the mountains to 
the river a couple of days before, and I 
wondered if they had also followed 
them back, but I could see nothing. 
Several of these timber wolves had 
hung around the fort part of the winter 
and had annoyed us a great deal, and, 
made more daring than usual through 
hunger—for they were also suffering 
from the scarcity of food—they had 
taken the baits from our traps, eaten 
our rabbits and even captured and 
killed a couple of dogs belonging to the 
fort. Consequently I was advised to 
be on my guard against them. Not that 
I anticipated any attack from them on 
myself, but that they might kill some 
of my dogs at night after I had camped. 
I saw nothing, however, and hoped that 
they had not heard the jingle of my 
dogs’ bells as I drove down the river. 

All day long we followed the winding 
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snowshoe trail of the Indians through 
the endless spruce forest. Occasionally 
it took us over a small lake, acrog 
which the trail was marked by a num. 
ber of small spruce boughs planted ip 
the hard snow, and sometimes it fol. 
lowed the meanderings of a small mou. 
tain stream; but always we climbed the 
gradual ascent of the eastern slope of 
the Rockies, till when the sun began t 
get low in the west we were well up ip 
the foothills and it was time to camp. 

As we traversed each lake I had 
looked back anxiously to see if any 
wolves were following; but I saw noth 
ing. My anxiety began to wear off and 
I concluded that I had given them the 
slip. 

I camped in the same spot that the 
Indians had occupied the night befor 
on their way home, and, after feeding 
my dogs and having my own supper, 
piled enough wood on the fire to keep 
it burning for several hours and pre 
pared to go to sleep. 

I had rolled myself in my blankets, 
and was smoking my last pipe, wateb- 
ing the sparks as they floated upward 
through the branches of the trees int 
the blackness of the night, and taking 
a rest after the long tramp. The dogs 
were curled up, peacefully sleeping, in 
various positions around the fire, and 
everything was still. Suddenly the 
dogs began to grow restless. First one 
and then another would prick up his 
ears, and glance uneasily into the dark- 
ness of the forest in the direction from 
which we had come. Occasionally one 
would let out a low whine or a growl, 
and they all began to crowd closer in to 
the camp. Evidently they scented 
some danger, something of which my 
senses conveyed me no idea, but whieh 
they seemed thoroughly to comprehend; 
and that something could only be 
wolves. I could see or hear nothing 
Everything was perfectly still and 
quiet. I had not noticed it before, but 
the silence now seemed oppressive. ! 
realized for the first time that I wa 
entirely alone in that great forest, with 
no human being nearer than thirty 0 
forty miles, only my dogs for col 
panions and with no weapon of de 
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THE AUTHOR AND HIS TEAM OF THREE FAITHFUL DOGS, ON ARRIVAL AT FORT NORMAN 


fence. I was positive that only wolves 
would cause such unwonted uneasiness 
among the dogs, and they must be 
within sight of my campfire. I was 
sorry then that I had not brought a 
rifle, for a shot into the darkness 
might have frightened the wolves away 
for a time at least, and relieved the 
tension on my nerves by breaking the 
deathly stillness. If they ventured to 
attack me my only weapon was an axe, 
which I kept near me. 

Trusting to the dogs to give the alarm 
if the wolves approached too near, I got 
a few snatches of sleep, getting up 
several times through the night to 
throw more logs on the fire; and apart 
from an occasional growl from my dog 
Darky, who slept at my feet, I was not 
disturbed till about 4 o’clock in the 
morning, when it was time to get my 
breakfast and go. 

When I came to harness the dogs, I 
found that one was missing. I called 
and whistled, but he did not come. 
Some dogs have a habit of sneaking 
away out of sight as soon as they hear 


the collars being put on the necks of 
the others; but this one was nowhere 
to be found, and after searching around 
for some minutes in the darkness I 
found the imprint of his foot in the 
back trail heading for home. He had 
done that once before; but this was the 
last time he was to do it, for he never 
reached home. 

Before continuing the journey to- 
wards the Indian camp with the re- 
maining three dogs, I made a small 
cache of provisions for my return jour- 
ney. Making a small bundle of what I 
wished to leave, I tied it to a long, slim 
pole and leaned the pole at an angle 
against a large tree, placing the bundle 
high enough to be out of reach of the 
wolves. 

The second days’ travel was a repeti- 
tion of the first, except that the pace 
was considerably slower on account of 
the loss of one dog. Still we jogged 
along merrily to the tuneful jingle of 
the bells on the dogs’ backs and the 
continual swish of my snowshoes, till 
about mid-day, when we stopped for a 
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lunch about ten miles from the Indian 
encampment. 

While taking my solitary meal of 
bannock and tea by the edge of an open 
muskeg, I was surprised to hear the 
shouts of Indians, mingled with the 
crack of whips and the yelping of dogs, 
and presently twelve Indians with as 
many teams emerged from the forest on 
the opposite side of the muskeg and 
drove their dog sledges up to my fire. 

Soon I was shaking hands with one 
after another, and wondering at the 
same time what had induced them to 
come so far from their camp. ‘They 
volunteered no information and I re- 
frained from asking them their inten- 
tion until they had prepared and eaten 
their meal. Then they informed me 
that they had heard that a white man 
was coming out to visit them and Little 
Dog, their chief, had sent them out to 
give him a welcome to their lodges. I 
replied that the white man would be 
glad to accept Little Dog’s proferred 
hospitality, and was pleased at the re- 
ception given him. 

From there into Little Dog’s camp 
I rode in state, first on one toboggan 
and then on another. As soon as one 
team showed signs of exhaustion at the 
breakneck speed at which they drove, 
I was transferred to another, and that 
one took the lead and held it as long as 
he possibly could. They jerked me 
along at a terrific pace, up hill and 
down hill, across muskegs and ponds, 
and through thickets of spruce trees, 
while it took me all my time to hang 
on to the bumping, swaying toboggan. 
I was relieved when I saw the smoke 
from their lodges curling up through 
the trees, and knew that I had reached 
the end of my journey. 

Little Dog’s reception was most 
cordial, and his hospitality lavishly 
displayed. Room was made for me in 
his own lodge, my dogs were attended 
to and well fed, and myself regaled 
with all the luxuries that the camp af- 
forded. 

Shortly after our arrival the whole 
party collected in the chief’s lodge for 
supper, but before eating, water in a 
birch-bark dish was placed before me. 
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I washed, and after me the chief ; afte 
him the same dish and the same wate 
did service for the whole party, ma 
women, and children. It was tha 
placed carefully in the back of th 
lodge in case some later arrival shoul 





come in and need it. Water and soy 
seemed too precious to be lightly throm 
away without getting all the benef 
that could possibly be derived from it; 
and, to judge by the solemnity with 
which the performance was gow 
through, a washing was a luxury or a 
ordeal that was only to be indulged i 
or undergone on special occasions, ani 
that not without some misgivings as ti 
its possible effect on their faces. The 
need have had no fear; the dirt was tw 
thick. 

They ate, drank and smoked co 
tinuously, far on into the night, ani 
long after I had reached the limit ¢ 
my capacity for food. There wer 
eight or ten lodges in the encampment 
and from each of these a mess of som 
sort of food would be sent in to me 
some tid-bit of the moose, caribou 
beaver or bear that they had saved w 
for some such occasion—and it woull 
be impossible for me to refuse it 
Nothing would be taken back, and what 
I could not eat I had to stow away t 
take home with me. Of course thes 
were all gifts to the white man; but he 
was naturally expected to make some 
small present of tea or tobacco in r 
turn for each of them. It is customary 
to do so. ‘‘Nothing for nothing,” i 
a maxim that I have heard many time 
from those Indians in the North Cow 
try, and one that is always acted upot, 
excepting only when the recipient o 
a gift is in such a condition of destitr 
tion that he is unable to make any r 
turn to the donor. A white man i 
never supposed to be in such a cond: 
tion, so that gifts to him are numerous 
To avoid accepting any more, alé 
when my supply of tobacco was almosi 
exhausted, I was compelled to retire ti 
bed before the feasting was concluded 
The gathering broke up soon after; 
each of them retiring to their respective 
lodges to sleep off the effects of th 
feast. The old chief, too, rolled him 
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self in his blanket, and in spite of the 
generous supply of moose meat that he 
had stowed away, was soon asleep, leav- 
ing only his bare feet sticking out from 
the lower end of his blanket. 

The night was bitterly cold. A bliz- 
mard was now raging outside, and the 
fine snow sifted into the lodge through 
the sides and opening at the top, cover- 
ing the sleepers, men and dogs, with a 
fine white mantle. The fire soon went 
out, and I had not been asleep long be- 
fore I awoke shivering from the cold. 
To prevent myself freezing altogether 
Iwas compelled to get up and put more 
wood on the embers of fire. The Indians 
slept peacefully through it all, and 
every time I got up the old chief’s bare 
feet could still be seen sticking out 
from the end of his blanket. 

Morning came as a great relief, to me 
at least, and perhaps to some of the 
Indians who were suffering the agonies 
of indigestion brought on by gorging 
the evening before. The storm was 
still raging; but to travel in it was 
much preferable to a day and another 
night in that camp and in that com- 
pany, among fighting dogs and squalid 
children. So, though the old chief 
pressed me to remain on the chance of 
the storm abating, I was too anxious to 
get away, and refused all his offers of 
hospitality. 

My toboggan was loaded with moose 
meat for me while I was having my 
breakfast ; and as soon as the meal was 
over I bade a cheerful farewell to my 
Indian friends and started for home. 

Three days were necessary to make 
the trip of sixty miles that I had done 
before in two. With only three dogs 
and a trail that had to be broken anew, 
it was slow traveling. 

At noon of the second day I lunched 
at my old camp where I had made my 
cache. I found here that a wolverine 
had climbed the tree and robbed my 
cache, adding another score to the list 
that I have never been able to wipe out 
against him. 

The next day I frequently saw traces 
of my truant dog; his footprints show- 
ing up plainly in the hard snow of the 
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wind-swept lakes. He got as far as the 
McKenzie river safely, and I began to 
have hopes that he would have got all 
the way home without coming in con- 
taet with any wolves; but in this I was 
disappointed. 

Shortly after I came out on the river, 
and almost within sight of the Hud- 
son’s Bay post, I saw where he had been 
met by two large timber wolves. A 
fierce fight had followed. The hard 
snow was cut and torn up by their 
sharp claws; blood and bunches of hair 
were plentifully scattered over a large 
area. There was every indication that 
the dog had fought a hard fight and 
had given the wolves almost as much as 
they could do before he was finally dis- 
patched. He was a big, powerful dog 
and in good condition; but the wolves, 
though weakened by hunger and much 
fasting, were every bit as big and in a 
condition of ravenous ferocity, so the 
odds were too heavy. A short distance 
away from the trail I found all that 
was left of him, his skull and some leg 
bones. They had eaten or carried away 
everything else, and I had lost a good 
dog, a loss severe and not easily to be 
replaced. 

As the sun was dipping behind the 
snowy peaks of the mountains my three 
weary dogs pulled their heavy load of 
moose meat up the bank at the post 
and into the shed, and I was greeted 
by the Hudson’s Bay officer. The ex- 
pedition was very satisfactory, but I 
was glad to be once more in a comfort- 
able room, taking my supper before a 
cheerful, crackling fire and speaking 
again in a civilized tongue. I pondered 
often enough on the strange actions of 
my dogs ir. the camp that night, and 
wondered why my lead dog, evidently 
forewarned of danger, had none the 
less gone out deliberately as though in 
search of it. Perhaps he thought his 
only safety was back at home, and so 
placed his own life above ours. If so, 


he met the fate of the coward. Courage 
is the only protection for dog or man 
in the life of the North, where civiliza- 
tion, half savage, strives always with 
this wholly savage wilderness. 
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Comprehensive Study by Experts of the Greatest of Game Fishes—W here jj 
is Found, How to Take it—The Anatomy of the Tarpon, 
and Reasons for its Iabits 


THE TARPON AT PENSACOLA 
METHODS FoR CATCHING HIM AND FOR 
PRESERVING Him As A TROPHY 
By Dr. H. N. T. Harris, U. 8S. Navy 
I.—KILLING THE TARPON 

HE difficulty about most. articles 
on this subject is that those who 
prepare them in their enthusiasm omit 
information which is valuable and go 
into panegyries of the fish and the 
sport of its capture. Consequently 
when a man fishes for tarpon for his 
first time, he has little to guide him ex- 
cept the knowledge of his boatman. 
Unless the boatman is both expert and 
honest, the fisherman loses several days, 
or perhaps the season, before he can 
trust to his own knowledge on the sub- 
ject. Having fished for tarpon a great 
deal, my knowledge has been gained 
from practical experience, and what- 
ever appliances I use I, of course, be- 
lieve to be the best for the purpose. I 
refer only to fishing with rod and reel; 
it is hardly sport to go after the tarpon 
with a hand-line. 

In regard to tackle, the twenty-one- 
strand line, 175 to 200 yards in length, 
is probably the best. Some fishermen, 
who are very skillful, use a seventeen 
or fifteen-strand or even smaller line, 
but it requires a great deal of practice 
to handle a heavy fish on so small a 
line. On the other hand, there are tar- 
pon fishermen who use a thirty or even 
thirty-six-strand line; obviously re- 
quiring a reel of enormous size. More- 
over, this line is so powerful that once 
the fish is hooked, he has very little 
chance of making his escape and the 
element of sport is to a large extent 
eliminated. 

The best tarpon hook, in my opinion, 
is a No. 10 hand-forged O’Shaunessy. 


Here, however, there is great difference 
of opinion, some using a_ hook big 
enough to land a whale and others af. 
feeting one very much smaller. It must 
be admitted that the smaller the hook 
consistent with sufficient strength, the 
better the prospects of getting the fish 
hung, and the reasons for this will ap- 
pear later on. A hook which is larger 
than the No. 10, in my opinion, is not 
necessary, because it is stronger than 
the rest of the tackle needed. 

In the matter of snoods there is a 
very large variety also. ‘here are 
hard and soft snoods. The soft snood 
is composed of some fifteen or twenty 
strands of linen, laid parallel and eov- 
ered by soft plaiting. It is about thirty 
inches long and the size of an ordinary 
lead pencil. It is seeured to the hook 
at one end and to the line at the other. 
A swivel should always be used between 
the snood and the line, to prevent the 
line from twisting, getting kinked, and 
breaking. The advantage of the soft 
snood is that it permits sharks, which 
are very troublesome at times, when 
they take the bait, to bite through the 
snood and eseape. This may seem a 
small matter, but when a man spends 
two or three hours tugging away ata 
shark weighing a couple of hundred 
pounds, he generally wishes that he had 
used a soft snood. Of the hard snood, 
I think the No. 8 or 10 piano wire is 
the best. This may be made from two 
sections of piano wire, each piece be- 
ing about thirty inches in length, and 
the two joined together by a swivel; 
one end secured to the hook and the 
other with another swivel to the line. 
A single piece of piano wire about five 
feet in length may be used if preferred, 
secured by a swivel to the line. The 
advantage of the piano wire is that the 
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fish is not so liable to escape. Experi- 
enced tarpon fishermen believe that the 
tarpon frequently eseapes by cutting 
the line above the snood with his tail, 
and I think this is probably correct. 
With piano wire this is not so likely to 
happen. 

A reel made by any one of the re- 
liable manufacturers, to carry at least 
175 yards of No. 21 line will answer. 
It will usually be observed that reels 
claiming to carry 200 yards will, when 
the lines have been wetted, take only 
about 175 yards. This is quite enough. 
There is a drag which is put on reels 
for heavy fishing. It is attached to the 
handle bar; the reel handle being taken 
off and the tension on the line so ar- 
ranged that the drag will reel in the 
line when there is little pressure on it, 
and will enable the fisherman to hold 
the handle of the drag stationary when 
the fish is running out. This does 
away with the necessity for thumb- 
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stalls and leather chocks. Two or three 
varieties of brakes are unnecessary, and 
the drag or governor which I have just 
referred to, I believe, is the only ap- 
pliance needed in addition to the reel. 
I am only mentioning my own prefer- 
ences, which need not govern others. 

In regard to a proper tarpon rod, it 
should be about six and one-half to 
seven feet long. The rod built on the 
specifications of a noted tarpon taker 
is justly famous, but it is not quite 
strong enough for fishing by troll- 
ing. When the fish is once hooked with 
this model of rod, there is no finer 
sport to be had. In trolling, however, 
a stiff rod must be used. Probably all 
things taken into consideration, a good 
lancewood or greenheart rod is the best. 
The butt should be about fourteen to 
sixteen inches long; the tip one piece, 
about six feet long. Care should be 
taken to see that the guides are smooth, 
and an agate top guide is the best. 
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Any chafing would very soon ruin the 
line. A strong belt or leather pad of 
erescentic shape should be used to pro- 
tect the abdomen from the butt of the 
rod. Severe itijury may result from 
neglecting this. 

In regard to bait, the spring mullet 
is undoubtedly the best to be had. 
There is a small fish known as the silver 
trout in this locality, near Pensacola, 
Fla., which the tarpon take very 
promptly, but it is so rare that it is 
hardly ever available as a bait for tar- 
pon. Of course a small boat, and a 
boatman are necessary. Once your 
equipment is gotten together, the actual 
fishing may be begun. Here, also, there 
are different methods. 

In still fishing the boat is taken out 
and anchored, and the boatman should 
have a small buoy which he ean cast 
overboard to mark his anchor and so 
get underway at once. The bait is 
eut into sections, so that the hook is 
entirely covered; or an incision may 
be made in the mullet from one gill to 
the tail on the same side, hugging 
closely the back-bone, and through this 
incision the snood may be inserted and 
the tail of the fish tied above the hook, 
around the snood, the hook being 
turned to the opposite side of the 
fish’s head, thus lessening the probabil- 
ity of the fish feeling the hook before 
he swallows the bait. The bait so pre- 
pared is cast some fifty or sixty feet 
away from the stern of the boat, and 
twenty or thirty feet more of line is 
reeled off and overhauled, that is, coiled 
up so as to run out without getting 
tangled. When the fish takes the bait, 
he is allowed to run until he has taken 
the twenty-five or thirty feet of over- 
hauled line, by which time, in all proba- 
bility, he will have swallowed or gorged 
the bait. There must not be the least 
opposition to the tarpon in this style of 
fishing, for if there is, he will immedi- 
ately void the bait and probably make 
a leap out of the water by way of in- 
creasing your vexation. When feeding 
on the bottom, it seems, they are very 
cautious and there can be no doubt that 
they will take a morsel of food into the 
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mouth, keep it there for a while, drop it 
and probably go back after it in a littl 
while. If this happens to be the bait, 
of course any opposition at one 
frightens the fish off. This is all ex. 
ceedingly tedious and requires th 
greatest amount of patience. 

As soon as the fish has swallowed the 
bait and has run just far enough ty 
start the line off the reel, he should be 
struck, and struck very hard. Th 
boatman, at this time, should east the 
anchor buoy overboard and be ready 
for business. The objections to fishing 
in this manner are in the first place 
that it is exceedingly tedious, and in 
the second place it is generally believed 
that the tarpon does not make as harda 
fight when he is hooked in the stomach 
or lower down, as he probably bleeds 
internally. 

The other method of fishing for tar. 
pon is by trolling, and this I think far 
superior to still or bottom fishing. You 
ean cover far more territory, and as the 
boat is under way constantly, it relieves 
somewhat the tediousness of the all-day 
fishing. In trolling, the bait, usually 
mullet, is hooked through the roof of 
the mouth just forward of and between 
the eyes. There is a small depression 
there through which the hook may be 
foreed without apparent injury to the 
mullet. The bait is dropped over. 
board and the boatman pulls away. 
The speed is important. If your boat- 
man goes too fast, you will very soon 
drown the mullet; if he goes too slow, 
the mullet will sink to the bottom, get 
mud in its mouth and be killed. This 
speed can be properly regulated by 4 
little experience. The mullet should be 
about fifty or sixty feet behind the 
boat, and about three or four feet from 
the surface of the water. It is in this 
way that the highest order of sport, in 
my opinion, is to be obtained in tarpon 
killing. 

There is a very common tradition 
even in this part of the country that 
the mouth of the tarpon is very soft 
and consequently the hook pulls out of 
the flesh. This is absolutely incorrect. 
The mouth of the tarpon, with excep- 
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tions of special spots, is as hard as a 
piece of board, and its throat is hard all 
the way down to the stomach. ‘The 
gullet is exceedingly small, and this is 
one reason that it is so difficult to get 
the fish well hung. Besides, I believe 
that tarpon have an expulsive power 
by which they can void an object whica 
has gotten almost into the stomach. 
There is slime in the mouth of the tar- 
pn which no other fish has. It is 
characteristic abso! utely, though I have 
never Seen mention made of it. I have 
frequently, after having a strike from 
a tarpon, observed this slime to extend 
from twelve to twenty-four inches up 
the snood, showing conclusively that 
the bait had been well down into the 
gullet of the fish. 

Generally speaking, in trolling, the 
strike of the tarpon is a wild, mad rush. 
It is useless to wait long, for if you do 
not hook the fish quickly, he will very 
son discover the snood or hook, and 
away he will go. As soon as you have 
him hung, his behavior is well known. 
He will leap wildly out of the water, 
shaking his head with the greatest 
violence, and repeat this time and 
again. I recollect that a tarpon I had 
hung leaped five times consecutively 
when apparently he had only touched 
the water each time. The fish shakes 
lis head when he comes out of the wa- 
ir very much as a terrier does with a 
nt. He always takes to deep water 
md after the first few violent leaps 
lave ceased will steady down a bit. 
When the fish is still strong, he will 
dways, before making a leap, go down 
wry deep into the water and then be- 
in to rise, and finally make his leap. 
this is the time that they usually es- 
ape, the fish being so big and heavy 
hat it is difficult, except from experi- 
ace, to know just how to handle them. 
lf the line is too slack, he will get it 
angled up in his tail probably, and 
hat ends it; or if the line is too taut, 
te will certainly break it somewhere. 
ome fishermen favor knocking the tar- 
pon down, as it is called, when he has 
rached the limit of his leap. I think 
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that, as a rule, this results in broken 
tackle. Very few people begin their 
fishing by going after tarpon, but the 
principles involved are pretty much the 
same as in other varieties of fishing. 
There is this, however, to be said about 
this fish: He combines very heavy 
weight, great agility, and very high 
speed. A 200-pound shark, for ex- 
ample, is heavy enough fishing; and 
the king-fish or horse mackerel is as 
quick as chain lightning; but the tarpon 
equals both of these, and as every one 
knows he never stops fighting until he 
is absolutely whipped. It is not always 
safe to trust a tarpon even after he has 
turned over on his back and is lying 
belly-upward on the water. They area 
very nervous fish and frequently will 
make a good deal of a fight when the 
boatman is trying to give them the 
gaff. It is always better, unless your 
fish is quite played out, to have the 
boatman pull into shoal water and 
there give him the gaff. It is useless 
to try to gaff a tarpon anywhere except 
under the belly, well up toward the 
ventral fins, his back and sides being 
protected thoroughly by the hard silver 
scales. I have seen a gaff made of 
quarter-inch wrought iron bent from 
an effort to gaff a tarpon in the back. 
It is very dangerous to get a tarpon in- 
to a fishing boat; he is so big and 
powerful that he might very easily 
capsize it. The boatman should have 
a gaff with a staff about six feet in 
length, and to this should be attached 
a strong cord, so that after the fish is 
gaffed, if he should show fight, he may 
still be held by means of the gaff cord. 
Some fishermen, however, make a prac- 
tice of turning the tarpon loose, a very 
praiseworthy custom after one has 
one’s trophy. That is, providing the 
fish is not seriously injured, from 
being hung after pouching the bait. 
A fish so hung, as has been said, 
will come to gaff quickly; but in 
the haste to get a bait out for an- 
other and a possibly better fighter he 
should not be cut loose to suffer a 
lingering death. 








Il.—Hasirs oF THE Tarpon; Its 
ANATOMY 

Many places in Florida have for 
years been well known as good fishing 
grounds for tarpon. The Pensacola 
harbor has not been so regarded till 
the past summer. It was some eight 
years ago, when I first fished in the Bay 
of Pensacola, that I became convinced 
in my own mind there were tarpon 
here. Prior to that 1 had never seen 
the live fish, but soon became able to 
recognize him when in the water, 
which may easily be done by noting the 
size, appearance, and behavior. The 
tarpon comes to the surface at irregular 
intervals, makes a slight blowihg noise, 
something like, but by no means as 
loud as that of the porpoise. When 
he reaches the surface he turns slowly 
and very gracefully on one side, ex- 
posing his bright, silvery scales as he 
does so. His large dorsal fin, with its 
long plume-like appendages, seen on 
no other fish, and the large silvery, 
brilliant seales, which are about the size 
of a silver dollar, are quite character- 
istic. It has been said by tarpon 
fishers that the tarpon cannot remain 
under the water indefinitely, and I be- 
lieve this is correct, for while they do 
not rise to the surface with anything 
like the frequency of the porpoise, care- 
ful observation will, I think, convince 
one that they have to come to the sur- 
face now and again for air. 

Very little is known definitely of the 
habits of the tarpon, as regards its 
spawning, ete. They are undoubtedly 
a warm-water fish, and they are about 
the Florida Keys, I feel sure, all the 
year around. In the early spring they 
appear at Punta Gorda and Punta 
Rassa, or even higher up, and by June 
are present in St. Andrew’s bay in very 
large numbers. This place is about 125 
miles east of Pensacola, and of about 
the same latitude. They are abundant 
in Pensacola bay in July, August, and, 
if the season remains warm, September, 
being probably most abundant from 
the middle of July to the middle of 


September. At the early part of their 
appearance here they undoubtedly 
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come in enormous schools and seem to 
be heading for the bayous and lagoons 
further up the bay. Last September, 
after the first tarpon was taken here, 
there was a good deal of fishing for 
them and quite a large number were 
captured. The method used here in 
fishing for them is entirely by trolling, 

In regard to the effect of tides upon 
the disposition of the tarpon to take 
the bait, I have abandoned all belief 
in any connection between the two 
incidents. As a general rule, I think, 
all salt-water fish bite better at the be. 
ginning of a flood tide, but there is 
absolutely no fixed law about it. I 
have fished for them at almost every 
possible state of the tide, and at almost 
every hour of the day, and my opinion 
is that when they want to bite they do 
so, and when they don’t want to bite 
they will not. I have also observed that 
if they happen to be feeding upon any 
particular kind of fish, they will refuse 
a bait of any other kind. Last sum- 
mer, when they were absolutely gorg- 
ing themselves upon fish called men- 
haden, which come in such numbers 
as to make the water brown, it was 
difficult or almost impossible to get 
them to strike at a mullet. I believe 
that any tarpon fisher has observed 
that they are exceedingly capricious. | 
have also noted that when they are 
traveling in very large schools, they 
frequently refuse bait altogether. 

On the subject of fishing for tarpon 
here, it may be said that it is not what 
may be ealled an industry. The city of 
Pensacola, where there are very fait 
hotels, is about eight miles from the 
best fishing grounds, and the town of 
Warrington is within a mile or so of 
the same place. It would be advisable 
for one going after tarpon here to ar- 
range in advance for a place to stop, 
as well as for a boatman and boat. I 
believe that there could be as much 
eomfort, probably more, obtained here 
than at many other places where tar- 
pon fishing is done regularly. 

While I have never made a careful 
dissection of a tarpon, I have super 
intended one which was being injected 
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for preservation, and another which 
was being skinned for the same pur- 
pose. [ was very much struck with the 
fact that the viscera of the fish were 
very small. I also noticed especially 
that the heart was searcely as big as an 
egg. It has been stated by some tarpon 
fishers that this fish has a certain 
amount of genuine lung tissue. This 
statement appears to me to be very 
highly probable, as I observed, extend- 
ing from the base of the head, all along 
down the spinal column for a distance 
of perhaps of two and one-half feet, 
and lying close to the back-bone, a layer 
or chain of tissue which looked very 
much like the normal mammalian lung 
tissue. It seemed probable also that 
this tissue communicated with the ex- 
ternal air through a small opening on 
either side at the upper part of the 
fsh’s head. I was unable, however, to 
establish positively this connection, be- 
cause this tissue was removed from the 
fish too soon. I was able, however, to 
introduce a small wire through this 
opening, back to a point approximating 
very closely the forward end of this 
tissue, though on account of the re- 
moval referred to I was not able to de- 
termine positively whether or not there 
was a direct communication between 
the two parts. Nevertheless, had this 
latter been established, I would, of 
eourse, not have been willing to state 
that this was lung tissue, and would 
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ao so only after microscopic examina- 
tion had proved it to be such. The 
conjecture is interesting, however, and 
the matter is well worth eareful in- 
vestigation. 

Referring a little further to the gross 
matomy of the tarpon, especially in- 
teresting to fishermen, one reason that 
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the tarpon is so hard to hook is, that, as 
stated, the tissues of the mouth and 
cullet, with the exception of one spot, 
are nearly as hard-as ivory. This spot 
is shown very well in the drawing, and 
is marked ‘‘B’’ on Figures 1 and 2. In 
Fig. 2 the mouth of the fish is only 
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partly open, and the structure known 
as the jaw plate and marked ‘‘A’’ 
covers more or less completely the soft 
integumentary portion. When the fish 
opens his mouth, however, the lower 
end of this jaw plate rotates forward, 
the upper end remaining stationary. 
Thus a considerable portion of this soft 
spot is exposed. If it so happens that 
the hook strikes this place on either 
side, it will penetrate promptly and go 
clean through; and then you have the 
fish well hung. If it strikes any other 
portion of the mouth, I do not believe 
it possible to hang the fish and hold 
him. 

In regard to the curing or preserva- 
tion of the tarpon, I have had experi- 
ence with two methods. In one the fish 
is disemboweled, and he is injected 
with a strong solution, say 40 per cent., 
of formalin; he is then put into a tin 
or other metal box and completely cov- 
ered with a 5 per cent. solution of 
formalin. He should be left in this 
solution for at least two months. When 
he is taken out and allowed to dry, he 
may be sawn in half from nose to tail, 
and after a lapse of a few days his 
flesh is dry and very hard. In fact 
the flesh looks very much like a dried 
salt cod-fish. He has lost in weight 
also, till perhaps a 100-pound fish, 
after this process, will weigh but 
twenty pounds. He will have become 
very brittle, however, and care must be 
taken to prevent chipping off the fins. 
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He may be taken, however, and stood 
on his nose, and he will not bend in the 
least. The objection to this method is 
that the fish retains almost none of its 
brilliant, silver color. The best method, 
1 think, to prepare a tarpon for pre- 
servation, is as follows: 

Hang the fish up by a stout cord 
from the lower jaw, make incision 
parallel with the middle line, but be- 
gin it about two inches to one side of 
the middle line and extend it down the 
abdomen parallel with it all the way 
to the tail fin. Then carefully have 
the skin and about one and one-half 
inches of the subcutaneous tissue re- 
moved from the fiesh of the fish. 
Separate the back-bone about four 
inches posterior to the fish’s head at one 
end, and about the same distance an- 
terior to the tail at the other end. 
After he has been hung up long enough 
for the flesh to dry, partially apply 
daily to the inside of the fish a mixture 
composed of equal parts of arsenic, 
burnt alum and camphor. This should 
be applied very carefully, till the flesh 
has become thoroughly cured. The fish 
should be transferred daily to a large 
board and partly inverted, that is, the 
tail should be elevated at an angle of 
forty-five degrees and then the entire 
external surface sprayed with a 20 
per cent. solution of formaldehyde. 
This position permits the solution to 
get up, in and under the scales and 
this preserves the external tissues as 
the solid mixture does the internal 
ones. 

It will be observed in skinning the 
fish this way that the scales are at- 
tached in regular layers to semi-silvery 
fibres, which continue some inches into 
the deeper tissues of the fish, always 
retaining their laminate-like formation. 
In other words, the scales are not stuck 
on the fish as would be a postage stamp, 
but have the exact appearance of struc- 
tures having deep attachments. 

Be very exacting in selecting the 
board on which to mount the trophy, 
for if it be not thoroughly seasoned 
trouble may be looked for. The board, 
even if stright and dry, should be cross- 
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sectioned with stiff pieces of strap-iron, 
secured by strong screws. Your taxi- 
dermist knows all this, and provides for 
it; but the amateur, in his haste, might 
overlook the importance of a board 
that will not warp or split. 

Care should be taken while the fish 
is hung not to permit him to get out of 
shape, and it is also necessary in trans- 
ferring the fish to the large board to 
keep constant tension on the cord 
through his lower jaw to prevent him 
doubling up or breaking. In skinning 
the fish great care should be exercised 
to avoid ‘‘button-holing’’ or punctur- 
ing the surface, as this would injure 
the scales. After he is thoroughly 
hardened, introduce an artificial back- 
bone made of light pine, rub a large 
quantity of arsenic mixture on his in- 
terior, stuff him carefully with excel- 
sior, and sew up the incision. It will 
then be seen that one side of the fish 
looks perfectly natural, and above all, 
the brilliant, silvery color will have 
been preserved almost perfectly. 

In regard to the eye: roll the eye-ball 
well forward in the socket, take a large 
hypodermic syringe, inject the interior 
of the eye completely with a 20 
per cent. solution of formaldehyde; 
place the finger at the point of injec 
tion immediately as the syringe is 
withdrawn, place over the puncture a 
small piece of adhesive plaster, intro 
duce behind the eye between the pune 
ture and the orbit a small quantity of 
raw cotton, saturated with formalde 
hyde, rotate the eye back to its normal 
position, and leave it. The injection 
preserves the eye-ball, and the plaster 
and cotton, preventing the escape of 
the fluids of the eye, preserves its 
normal shape. ‘The cotton may kh 
taken out after this is accomplished. 
After this has been done the fish should 
be given a couple of coats of Damar 
varnish, after which he is ready to be 
mounted on a board. This seems a little 
tedious, but really takes very little 
time, and if there is no taxidermist 
handy, I think it is well worth the 
trouble and effort. A tarpon trophy 
is worth taking and worth keeping. 
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THE STORY OF THE TARPON 


THE TARPON OF EAST FLORIDA 


WaerE He Is, WHat He Doss, anp 
How To Get Him 


By Charles F. Naething 


[‘ support of the statement that the 

tarpon is the greatest of game 
fishes, permit me to say that I have 
fished from coast to coast, from Hud- 
son’s bay to the Florida keys, and have 
killed with rod and line all manner of 
American fish, from the smali, though 
doughty, brook trout, to a 347-pound 
shark. Yet in the fourteen years I have 
fished for him I have found the sil- 
ver king to be the gamest of all, ten 
to one. Next to him comes the little 
bone fish found in the same waters, 
and then the tuna, but they follow and 
do not lead him. The tarpon gives 
you a much better fight than any other 
fish, the tuna anglers to the contrary 
notwithstanding. He flings himself 
clear out of the water again and again 
(I have seen tarpon leap as many as 
eleven times and as few as five), shak- 
ing his great head like an angry bull, 
while his silver sides flash in the sun- 
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light in a manner never to be forgot- 
ten. He will try your grit as no other 
fish can. When you fish for tuna, you 
will be permitted: scarce a glimpse of 
your fish until he comes to gaff. The 
tarpon has the dash and splendor of a 
courtier, the tuna the ways of a black- 
guard. At Catalina, where prizes are 
offered by the Tuna Club and others 
for the largest fish taken, they only get 
eight or ten tuna in a season, and of 
late years they have been all light fish, 
the best, if my memory is right, weigh- 
ing scarce a hundred pounds. I have 
taken as many as seven tarpon in an 
afternoon. 

For tarpon, on the east coast of 
Florida, where I go to fish, the tackle 
most used is an 18-ounce greenheart 
tarpon rod and a 27-strand linen line. 
In the matter of reels, of which there 
is great variety, every angler has his 
choice. In addition to the heavy 
leather drag on my reel I wear thick 
woollen finger-stalls and thumb-stalls, 
for there are times when the drag gets 
too hot to touch with the bare thumb, 
and when my tarpon is taking out line 
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ORIENTAL AND OCCIDENTAL VIEW OF HON 
in dangerous fashion I am able to use 
both hands to brake the reel, using my 
thumbs on the drag and the fingers of 
my left hand as an additional drag. 
IT also have a heavy leather rod-seat 
securely fastened on the chair-seat of 
my boat, and by its use I am able to 
hold my rod in the erook of my left 
arm when my forearms grow tired, or 
when I wish to add my weight to the 
tension on the line. As T have said, it 
requires physical strength and stamina 
to cope with the tarpon found off the 
east coast of Florida. I can land any 
fish under 200 pounds in half an hour 
—that is to say, I ean fight him nip- 
and-tuek for that length of time, and 
he will generally give in. Should he 
still hold out, over half an hour, he will 
then have things pretty much his own 
way until he exhausts himself by his 
own efforts, for I will be too tired to 
give fight, beyond saving my tackle. 
I use a light canvas-covered rowboat 
which draws but two inches of water 
with two in it. For bait I use the 
regulation grunt, or mullet, which is 
in Florida, the same as the men- 
haden in the North, food for all man- 
ner of fishes. These little fellows, 
when going out from the upper bays 
through the passes to the ocean, swim 
in sehools of millions. The sharks, 
tarpon, baracoudas, yellowtails and 
porpoises rush into them, and in their 
wake come the pelicans, picking up the 
wounded and disabled. 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF ENJOYING FLORIDA 

Some tarpon anglers fix the hook in 
the back of their bait, others fasten it 
through the upper jaw. I have found 
that the best way is to cut a slit in its 
belly, then pass the hook through the 
mouth and bring the barb out of this 
slit, hiding it in the ventral fin. I sew 
up the slit in the belly, and also sew 
up the mouth. The short bit of chain 
with which all tarpon hooks are equip- 
ped just protrudes from the mouth 
of the bait, and then, of course, comes 
the 6-foot wire leader, or snood. 

The tarpon bites best at dusk, when, 
for fifteen or twenty minutes, if you 
be on good tarpon water, you will 
searce get your bait overboard before 
it is seized. At that time one need not 
bother to bait one’s hook so carefully 
—an old shoe might do. When tarpon 
are wary the angler and his boatman 
have their work cut out for them. For 
some peculiar reason at such a time his 
upper jaw seems more than ordinarily 
hard, and though the angler may get 
an oceasional strike he rarely hooks his 
fish. In the season of 1903, when I 
had but thirteen strikes, I had _ the 
good fortune to land ten of the fish, 
a very good average. 

Of course we have no use for these 
large fish, but they are not wasted. 
We take them ashore and give them to 
the ‘‘Conks,’’ as the natives are ealled, 
and in return we get the seales. These 
are washed twice and then dried, t 
be distributed among friends as sou- 
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yvenirs. Before parting with our fish, 
we always estimate their weight, as I 
like to keep a record of my catches. A 
way of weighing fish without the aid of 
scales will tell the weight of a tarpon, 
or any game fish other than those of 
the pike family. Multiply the girth 
by the girth, in inches; multiply the re- 
sult by the length of the fish in inches, 
and then divide that result by 800. 
You should come very close to the 
exact weight. 

Last spring I enjoyed my fourteenth 
annual tarpon fishing trip, the most 
successful of all. Fortune has favored 
me with a comfortable houseboat, 
which I keep at Titusville, Fla., on the 
Indian river, where I shoot ducks in 
the winter, it being, to my mind, the 
only place where edible ducks may be 
killed in Florida. I boarded the ‘‘ Rose 
Marie’’ one day in the early spring, 
and Captain Hinkel soon had her 
headed toward Palm Beach, 300 miles 
to the southward. After a short stop at 
Palm Beach we proceeded to the lower 
end of the lake, where we entered the 
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canal which connects with Biscayne bay. 

Once in Biscayne bay we were soon 
at mooring at the dock at Miami, which 
is on the western shore of the bay. We 
found the hotels all closed and the life 
which Miami knows in winter replaced 
by dullness and quietude. Here we 
took on board my friends, Mr. Charles 
M. Dow and Mr. William J. Hazel- 
wood, and headed for Indian keys, six- 
ty-five miles away. We were at Indian 
keys for ten days, but though we fished 
patiently it was only on two days that 
there was any evidence of tarpon being 
in the vicinity. We moved to Tea Table 
key, upper Matacumbe key, and Lig- 
num Vitea key, but to no avail, so 
headed for Shark river, which is north 
of Cape Sable on the west coast. Ar- 
riving there, the captain advised us 
that it was perfectly safe to take a 
swim, as there could be no sharks 
thereabout. We had been bathing in 
buckets since leaving Miami, hence 
very promptly the three of us were 
over the side. While we were at break- 
fast shortly afterward one of the men 

















FUN IN FLORIDA—FOUR TARPON (FROM LEFT TO RIGHT) ; A BARACOUDA AND A JEW FISH 
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shouted ‘‘Shark on the line!’’ and in 
twenty minntes we had killed a 15-foot 
monster that must have weighed at 
least 700 pounds. The next morning 
we bathed in our tin buckets! The 
mosquitoes were a scourge here, and 
though tarpon were plentiful we were 
compelled to leave. So we turned 
southward again toward the keys and 
came to mooring at Knight’s key. 
Here we found the best tarpon fishing 


FIELD AND STREAM 


feeling himself hooked, rushed with 
such strength that my line was broken 
off close to the reel, he taking 150 feet 
of it with him. Fifteen minutes later 
this same fish jumped clear out of the 
water quite close to our boat, so close, 
in fact, that the second time he 
jumped we got some of his spray. The 
line was still hanging from his mouth. 
I infer he had gone to the bottom, when 
the trailing line had eaught on the 

















A BATCH OF BONE FISH 


-THIS TAKE OF THESE REMARKABLY GAME FISH IS CONSIDERED MORE 


OF A CATCH THAN A HALF DOZEN RECORD TARPON 


I have ever known. Tarpon were in 
evidence all the time, and among us 
we took twenty-five of them, my share 
being thirteen. Their aggregate weight 
was nearly 2,600 pounds. My heaviest 
fish, which was the largest I ever killed, 
weighed 19814 pounds. Knight’s 
key I believe to be the best tarpon 
water on the east coast of Florida, 
which, as I think, is the best in the 
world. The sharks, however, are a 
great annoyance, if not a menace to the 
tarpon angler at this place. 

On four different occasions the 
Knight’s key tarpon broke for me a 
new 27-strand linen line. One fsh, on 


coral; for the moment you snub a tar- 
pon, up he goes. 

The last effort I made to land a tar- 
pon was at Knight’s key, on May 10 
last. I had a strike from a fish which 
certainly would have beaten the tar- 
pon record, for it was the largest I 
have ever seen. When he took the 
hook it was not necessary for me to 
snub him; it was a vicious bite. He 
took out 300 feet of line before I could 
stop him, when he made his first jump. 
That was the grandest leap I ever saw 
a tarpon make. He went full fifteen 
feet into the air, his great fluke swish- 
ing clear and high above the surface of 
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the water. He opened his mouth and 
extended his gills, shaking his immense 
head in an attempt to expel the hook. 
I recall the sight of that great fish, 
poised for an instant high above the 
dark waters of the pass, the sunlight 
glinting from his silver sides, and I 
know of no other picture so forceful, 
either in nature or on canvas. He was 
grand. Then down he went, only to 
make another leap in a few minutes, 
and this to be succeeded by eight more. 
Could any other living thing give one 
such sport? Each leap, however, was 
feebler than that preceding, and in 
fifteen minutes I thought I had my fish. 
But I had counted too soon, for sud- 
denly he regained life and seemed more 
vigorous than ever. I then realized, 
as any tarpon fisherman would, that a 
shark was after him. I gave my fish 
the full length of line, that he might 
swim quietly, for a shark will not 
molest a tarpon unless he thinks him 
in trouble. I hoped to fool the shark, 
and had the boatman row in the direc- 
tion the tarpon was going. We fol- 
lowed along for at least half a mile 
before I again put tension on my line. 
We fooled Mr. Shark, but only for a 
time. At the end of twenty-nine min- 
utes, when I had the tarpon within ten 
feet of the boat, lying on his side, al- 
most ready to be gaffed, a shark swam 
by, the largest I have ever seen. The 
intruder was fully twenty-five feet long 
by four feet beam, and he was going for 
my tarpon. He struck the tarpon in 
a flash, and made three bites. Over 200 
pounds of tarpon disappeared down his 
throat in as many seconds. The boat- 
man pulled for home. We had gone 
less than 200 yards when the same 
shark swam up astern, no doubt think- 
ing to get another tarpon. We stamped 
our feet on the bottom of the boat and 
he dropped back for a moment, but 
would not desist, and came on again, 
bolder than ever. I made haste to get 
out my revolver. It required three 
shots, every one of which took effect, 
to drive him off. Some of the incidents 
of tarpon fishing are upon occasion 
rather big and bold. 


THE TARPON IN TEXAS 


His Caprure By THE First WoMAN 
ANGLER OF THE SEASON 


By Violet Coen 


CROSS the dancing waters of 
Rockport bay, the sturdy little 
launch chugged merrily along towards 
the fishing grounds of Aransas pass. 
Remnants of the night’s fog trailed 
lazily over the water, but the sun had 
come out, and the soft salt air went 
deep into our lungs, and the big, blue, 
Texas sky—bigger and bluer than any 
other sky in the world—bent over us. 
‘Well, what do you think?’’ the 
Other Girl asked laughingly, peering 
under the flapping brim of my hat. 

**It’s great,’’ I said, ‘‘ Just great.’’ 
I never felt anything like this air. I 
leaned lazily back, wholly content 
merely to breathe the wonderful air 
and revel in the refreshing sense of 
wideness and space. 

Low on the horizon there came into 
view something that looked to me an 
over-grown battleship, evolving, as we 
drew nearer, into a ponderous, aggres- 
sive building of a type much too con- 
ventional for its environment. It was 
the home of the Aransas Pass Tarpon 
Club at the foot of what is called St. 
Jo Island. Beyond, perhaps a mile 
and a-half, separated from it by the 
Pass, was Mustang Island, at the head 
of which was the Tarpon Inn where we 
were to stay, the club not having 
opened as yet for the season. These 
two islands, as many of my readers 
may know, are nothing but long sand- 
bars, washed upon the south by the 
waters of the Great Gulf of Mexico. 

As the launch puffed importantly up 
to the rickety landing-stage, most of 
the population of the village of Tarpon 
came sauntering down the wharf. They 
did not hurry—no one hurries in south- 
ern Texas. Under the embarrassing 
gaze of many pairs of eyes, we scram- 
bled up from the deck and went ashore. 

In all this broad land, with its vary- 
ing types of humanity, it is doubtful if 
any are more strikingly interesting than 
the native Texan of the plains and the 

















WAITING 


smaller towns. And especiglly the 
people of this fishing village of Tarpon 
appealed to us strongly because of 
their genuineness, their simplicity, 
their strength, and the kindly interest 
they took in us. For true breeding, 
courtesy, and thoughtful consideration, 
I commend these gentlefolk of the 
Gulf eoast. They all look more or less 
alike—the men tall and loosely hung 
together, well-shaped heads with strong 
jaws, the clear eyes wide apart and re- 
markable for the expression of youth 
and fearlessness—the women, of the 
same type, cast in a gentler mould, but 
seeming old before their time, their 
skins too much tanned and hardened 
by the winds and sun. 

We found the Inn a low, two-story 
building, with the long galleries pecu- 
liar to the Southern house. Our rooms, 
with windows opening on three sides, 
through which a Gulf breeze swept all 
day, were clean and comfortable with 
fresh white beds, and supplied with 
rain water, brought by a soft-eyed, 
soft-voiced little Mexican maid, with 
an entrancing smile. Our appetities 
had been put on razor edge by the 
change of air, and it was only pride 
that ever made me leave the dining 
room. The food was good—plain, but 
well cooked and nicely served. 

We did no fishing that first after- 
noon of our arrival, but arranged about 
boats and guides. After a walk with 
my friend across the dunes, where we 
tripped and pitched headlong more 
than once in the clogging sand, we 





FOR A BITE 


were soon back at the Inn. But the 
thought of all else was banished by the 
news that the first tarpon of the season 
had been caught. 
confidently expected to have _ that 
honor, this news was a blow to our 
hopes, nevertheless we sped at once 
down to the end of the wharf where he 
was strung up. He was not a big 
fellow, barely four feet long, but well. 
shaped and would make a good mount. 

‘Tt isn’t hard to find the man that 
landed him,’’ said James. ‘‘There he 
is—that little man over there—they 
say he hasn’t stopped laughing since he 
first hooked him.’’ 

The boats were coming in now from 
the Pass with the fishermen, and I was 
given my first chance to see some of 
the guides. They are an interesting lot 
of men and I eyed them respectfully, 
knowing that much of one’s chance of 
catching a tarpon lies in the hands of 
the guide, who does his full share in 
helping to baffle the clever fish. Tall 
and strong, with lean, brown faces, 
their hands hard as leather, they 
laughed and joked good-humoredly as 
they tied up their boats. One of them, 
who seemed to be the oldest of them 
all—a man of about sixty—came over 
to shake hands and chat with James. 
Ife promised that we should have ex- 
cellent sport and said we had timed our 
coming better than he could have done 
it himself. The warm south winds, he 
said, would bring good fishing within a 
day or two. His employer had that 
afternoon hooked a shark which towed 
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them well out to sea before breaking the 
line. 

Our guide, Thompson, when he 
came, did not look so strong as the 
others, was thin and had a cough that 
seemed to come up from his boots; but 
he smiled cheerfully as we spoke of it, 
and said he had always had it. When 
I noticed, later on, how the guides 
would sit all day in the boats, soaked 
to the waist, from having jumped over- 
board to haul the fish in, my only 
wonder was that they had not all died 
of pneumonia long since. 

Immediately after breakfast the 
next morning, I started forth with 
James to try my luck, the Other Girl, 
with magnanimous generosity, having 
given me the first chance. As the 
young proprietor of the Inn filed a 
needle point on my hook he said, ‘‘Re- 
member, if you catch one to-day you’ll 
get the blue ribbon for the first tarpon 
landed this year by a woman.’’ 

Before long Thompson had brought 
us around into the Pass, and I turned 
for an instant and looked at the other 
boats. The game was on. James, who 
had been testing the reel which, with 
the rod, was his most cherished pos- 
session, turned it over to me, saying, 
“‘Now then, catch hold, and don’t you 
throw this tackle overboard !’’ 

So I clasped for the first time the 
butt of a tarpon rod. 

‘‘No, your left hand above the reel 
—so—and your right hand here. 
Don’t you see now that you can work 
your brake better? Play out about 
forty feet—slowly, or you'll get 
hooked on a rock—that’s all right. 
You’ve got a beauty of a little shiner 
on there, that ought to do the work.’’ 
Thus James; and then ensued earnest 
words between him and Thompson as 
to the relative merits of croakers, 
shiners, and mullet for bait, to which I 
gave respectful attention as I snapped 
on my brake and settled myself for a 
patient wait. Wriggled finally into a 
fair degree of comfort, I cast a critical 
eye at the sturdy, stocky rod, balanced 
over the square stern of the little blue 
skiff, tested the slender green line run- 


ning under the left thumb, wondering 
all the while if every beginner had as 
queer internal feelings as myself. L. 
honestly envied the careless, lounging 
occupants of the other boats. Had I 
but known it, there was not one of 
them who was not just as anxious as I. 

Slowly we were rowed out towards 
the Gulf, almost to the jetties, where 
the tide was coming in, swift and 
strong, bringing with it, I hoped, the 
fish that was to be mine. Bunched 
masses of sea-weed raced by, and 
Thompson remarked, ‘‘I reckon you- 
all’ll have a heap of trouble with that 
grass.”’ 

Barely had he finished, when there 
was a tug at my line that made my 
heart lose several beats. I swallowed 
hard and said, ‘‘ You know—I think— 
I have something.”’ 

James had seen the line tighten. 
*‘Just hold on,’’ he said, ‘‘don’t pull 
yet, it may be a first nibble. It probably 
is just weed. Hold on for a moment 
longer. Now then, pull up and I’ll get 
it off for you.’’ 

For it was just plain sea-weed! 

The little skiff rose to the swells with 
a lazy ‘‘squ-plunk-sqush,’’ and I half 
listened to soothing tales of anglers 
who had fished for eight days without 
a single strike. We were anchored now 
with the other boats close by, the fish- 
ermen leaning comfortably _ back, 
smoking and calling to each other, the 
guides, most of them, flat on their 
backs in the bottoms of the boats. A 
clear tenor voice somewhere began to 
sing a plaintive little Mexican song. 
The wind blew in from the Gulf with 
a salty tang to it. It was all very love- 
ly, only I’d have given a deal to change 
my position. My arms ached, there 
was a streak of hair in my eyes; but 
what could one do, with anathemas 
hanging over her if she let go that rod? 
I stole a sidewise glance to see if there 
was a possibility of my surreptitiously 
shifting two fingers— 

Yank! Biffety—Biff! Yank!!! 

Bang went my heels; and as they hit 
the stern of the little blue boat, only I 
myself knew how close I, rod and all, 
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A WRECKED ROD AND THE FISH THAT 

WRECKED IT 
had come to going on out. With a shout, 
Thompson got up the anchor. I resist- 
ed a strong impulse to throw the whole 
thing overboard. A few hazy instrue- 
tions came back to me. With the next 
jerk, I gave a steady pull to the left, 
and there, right in front of me, cleav- 
ing and clearing the water, leaped a 
gleaming, silvery Something, glistening 
in the sun! 

Clickety-click whirred my reel, re- 
gardless of the sixteen-pound brake. 
From beside me, with queer shakes in 
it, came a voice, ‘‘You’ve got a beauty 
on there. The minute he stops run- 
ning, you reel in—that’s right. Brace 
your rod against your knee hard. Now 
pump him. Keep your rod up! Now 
then, reel!’’ 

I reeled in until it seemed as if I had 
the fish nearly to me. The rod was 
bent almost double, when zip! he was 
off again. I appreciated Thompson’s 





STREAM 


handling of the boat as we followed 

the fish. After that first glimpse, | 

had seen nothing of my tarpon. He 

elected to fight deep, and, by not tir. 

ing himself in leaping, made it harder 

for me. All my strength was pitted 
against his. It was in vain I tried to 
get him to the surface. 

‘‘He sure is pullin’ like blazes,” 
came over my shoulder. Thompson’s 
cool, quiet voice steadied me as much 
as anything. ‘‘Get his head out of 
the water, and then we can take him 
ashore,’’ he said. 

Stubbornly I stuck to it, my feet 
braced hard against the stern of the 
boat. Again and again we started 
shoreward, only to have to turn and 
follow the fish out to sea once more. 
At last the slowly weakening pull 
against the brake seemed to show that 
my prize was tiring, and that we 
could make the beach. About fifty 
feet out, he changed his mind, made 
a swift dash under the boat, and snap! 
broke my rod above the reel! I had 
not time to regret. I did not think. 
Over the stern I went, half way into 
the water, and seized the line in my 
hands! Jt eut through my fingers, but 
I held on. It was only a second until 

we were where Thompson could jump 
out and haul my prize up on shore. 

I had not been unreasonably excited 
in the boat, there had been no time for 
it. But now, as I saw the fishermen 
standing up in their boats and shout- 
ing, and as I saw the Other Girl danc- 
ing excitedly on the farther shore, and 
saw this silver king gleaming in the 
sunshine, and noted the sand measure- 
ment, five feet,eight inches,as I thought 
what a trophy he would be to take 
home, and thought, too, of my blue rib- 
bon, I executed a clog dance all around 
him in the sand. I caught James by 
the shoulders and shook him. 

‘‘TIsn’t he a beauty! Isn’t he a 
beauty !’’ I eried to him. 

My arms were strained and sore, my 
fingers were bleeding, an elbow was 
skinned, the pomp and glory of my 
hair had departed, and I’d lost my hat, 
but what did I eare. I had caught my 
tarpon! 
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THE TARPON AT TAMPICO 
Sport EXTRAORDINARY IN THE TROPICAL 
WATERS OF Mexico.—A New FIELD 


By E. H. Henning-Brown 


HAT great game fish, the tarpon, is 
after all a creature of rather 
mysterious habits. It seems first to 
have been discovered as a game fish on 
the east coast of Florida. Much more 
recently that it was taken in the neigh- 
borhood of Pensacola. Then came the 
prodigious reports from Aransas Pass 
and Corpus Christi, Texas. Lastly, a 
few fortunate and adventurous anglers 
brought out the greatest tarpon stories 
of all from the relatively little known 
town of Tampico, in old Mexico. Thus 
it is to be seen that the tarpon is found 
at one time of the year or another along 
a tremendous strip of coast country, 
even wider than the shores of the Gulf 
of Mexico. Its breeding grounds seem 
to be well to the southward, and it 
seems to move north as the lower wa- 
ters become too warm for it. By mid- 
summer it is well all along the middle 
Gulf country and Texas. Its migra- 
tion, if it have any definite migration, 
has never been closely charted, but 
that it does move from the Mexican 
to the Florida coast and back again 
may be accepted as the truth or some- 
thing closely parallel to the truth. 
The winter home of the tarpon is, 
without doubt, on the east coast of 
Mexico. From December to April it is 
found all along this coast, from Tampi- 
co to the peninsula of Yucatan. The 
most experienced anglers for this fish 
in Mexican waters believe that in April 
the tarpon begins to ascend the large 
rivers which flow into the Mexican 
Gulf. It is not known definitely 
whether or not this is for, the purpose 
of spawning. It certainly is the truth 
that during the months of March and 
April they pass into the Panuco river 
in vast numbers. They are sometimes 
speared by natives 150 or 200 miles 
from the Gulf. In the experience of 


many friends and observers, in late 
March, nine out of ten of the tarpon 
were bound up-stream, above Tampico. 


The waters of the Panuco river are 
glassy green, except during the rainy 
season, which begins about May, and 
therefore the traveling fish can easily 
be seen. They seem to go in large 
numbers, or in scattered groups, but 
not in such dense schools as are some- 
times seen at Aransas Pass. In their 
travel they take the bait freely. On 
March 25, one rod of our party, in two 
hours, landed seven tarpon, the largest, 
6 feet 10 inches. At that time reports 
from Tamos, up the river above Tampi- 
co, stated that the river at that point 
was alive with big fish. Tampico is 
seven miles from the mouth of the 
Panuco, and Tamos ten miles further 
up; a geographical location, by the 
way, which is very convenient to the 
angler, as the Mexican Central railroad 
connects the two, and one can thus shift 
his fishing grounds easily and handle 
boats, boatmen, ete., with ease. This 
river fishing is supberb and is perhaps 
at its height in February and the first 
half of March, although, to mystify the 
angler who believes in the migration of 
the tarpon, it is said that this fish can 
be taken at Tampico during any 
month of the year. 

Tampico, which may confidently be 
ealled the best tarpon fishing point in 
the world, is a quiet old Mexican 
town, with very indifferent hotel ac- 
commodations, and is located on the 
Panuco river about 7 miles from the 
Gulf. The banks of this river are of 
mud, not clean sand such as one finds 
at Aransas Pass, Texas, and the pass 
or sea channel here is largely artificial. 
The Mexican government has spent 
several million dollars in perfecting the 
harbor, and a jetty extends out on each 
side of the river for a mile and a 
quarter into the Gulf, making a pass 
for that length. Above this the river 
is about five-eighths of a mile in width 
for nearly 13 miles, throughout which 
distance it will average 35 feet in depth 
in the channel. Above the mouth of 
the Tamosi, the Panuco narrows con- 
siderably. As above noted, Tampico 
lies at about the center of this thirteen 
miles of the best water. One stops at 























By Dr. W. H. Howe, Gun Camera 


the Hidalgo Hotel at Tampico. It is 
conducted by a Mr. Rathburn, himself 
an enthusiastic tarpon fisherman. It 
needs enthusiasm to enjoy his hotel, but 
the sportsman will be made welcome, 
and will receive aid in all his fishing 





THE FIRST MAD BREAK 


plans, assisted to bait, boatman, ete. 
One should be sure to get his bait con- 
tracted for a day in advance, as mullet 
may be hard to get on short notice, 
and he should specify the exact number 
wanted. 
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THE STORY OF 


The local boats might be better, but 
there are some flat-bottom craft which 
prove serviceable. Bait is something of 
a problem, the best being mullet of 4 
to 6 inches in length. The method of 
fishing is by trolling, as at Aransas 
pass. The weather, of course, has 
something to do with the sport, and the 
best conditions here, as on the Florida 
coast, are mild sunshine and a light 
wind, or with the sun gently overcast. 
The tarpon is a surface feeder, but he 
is not a rough-weather fish like the 
muscallunge, which rejoices in stormy 
waters. Of course the habits of the 
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will cost you $3.00 a day, your guide 
$3.00 a day, and your bait 50 cents a 
dozen. Thus your total expenses will 
run under $4.00 a day if you like. 
Your tackle, of course, should be of the 
regulation American sort, and you 
should take it with you, for you cannot 
get tackle at Tampico. One should take 
with him plenty of piano-wired extra 
hooks, and should have along an extra 
rod tip or so, and of course an extra 
line. The angler will not be bothered 
with sharks here so much as in the 
Florida fishing. 

The tarpon is always called savalle 
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fish vary from day to day also, as well 
as manners of the different fish struck. 
Some are slow and some voracious. 
Some jump at once when struck, and 
others later. We struck a good fish 
within 200 feet of a European liner 
just coming into dock, and played it 
before a crowd of interested spectators, 
to the tune of all kinds of tarpon do- 
ings, from wild leaps to incoming runs 
and long periods of sulking—a good 
fish of about 6 feet, which is something 
close around the Tampico average. 

All your transactions at Tampico 
will be in Mexican money. Your hotel 
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at Tampico. By this it will be inferred 
that your boatman is a Mexican and 
speaks no English. A little knowledge 
of Spanish will therefore be of help to 
any angler, but it is not essential. A 
few Spanish phrases, such as ‘‘ Poco a 
la media’’ (a little to the middle of the 
river), ‘‘Poco a la tierra’’ (a little to 
the shore). For ‘‘faster,’’ one says 
‘‘mas rapido.’’ For ‘‘slow’’ he says 
“‘lentamente,’’?’ and at last, ‘‘a la 
tierra’’ (go ashore). It only takes a 
few moments to put one on a footing 
with his guide. The tarpon is beached 
and not taken into the boat with the 























STRAIGHT UP-——-CAUGHT BY THE GUN CAMERA 


gaff; and it is the custom of the few 
fishermen who have enjoyed these wa- 
ters always to return their catch to the 
water unharmed—a custom which 
ought to obtain all along the Florida 
coast, where it is not universally the 
case. At Aransas Pass the fish are 
beached and returned. These pre- 
cautions will seem of more value a few 
years later than they do now, for tar- 
pon fishing is bound to have a boom, 
more especially if FirLp AND STREAM 
takes it up. 

Of course in beaching a fish in this 
way a great many are lost. A second 
fight will often begin when your tarpon 
is led into shallow water, and he may 
run out 400 feet and make you do it all 
over again. If the hook strikes the 
horny upper jaw, it will not penetrate, 
the lip, the corner of the mouth, or the 
gullet giving the required hold. If the 
fish is well hooked, a slack line does not 
matter. Sometimes in our fishing, we 
found danger from fish which doubled 
back and jumped near the boat, some- 
times dangerously near. We found a 
phantom minnow would sometimes take 
these fish, of course of size not less 
than No. 8. There seem to be no small 
tarpon at Tampico, and we regretted 
when we learned too late for the saving 
of some splendid trophies, that there 
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was a very fair taxidermist in Tampico, 
where one could have his fish mounted 
very creditably. 

Mosquitoes begin to become trouble. 
some with the month of May, and even 
in the early spring one must expect hot 
weather, the thermometer as high as 90 
degrees, although the nights are cooler, 
A reservoir has been built near Tampi- 
co, high enough to escape contamina- 
tion, and this obviates an earlier objec. 
tion, that of bad drinking water. Car. 
bonated waters or sweet native beers 
do not quench the thirst. One needs to 
take a supply of drinking water with 
him in the boat, and of course his lunch 
as well; and he should go prepared 
with light clothing, as well as abund- 
ance of good tackle. ‘Tampico is lo- 
cated on a series of hills, and in the 
winter and spring is healthy enough, 
though dull and not of great interest 
to the American, outside of its angling 
attractions. These latter are not widely 
enough known. If you want to see the 
silver king in all his glory, and have 
an experience which will last you 
throughout your life, then go to Tam- 
pico. Anglers of the widest experience 
who have tried this point say that they 
have never seen tarpon bite so fast, put 
up so game a fight, or leap so often and 
so high as they do in the Panuco river; 
and the average in size is high. It is 
thought that the record leap of a tar- 
pon was made by a fish hooked by the 
Nestor of Tampico fishing, Dr. W. H. 
Howe, of Mexico City. This fish made 
a semi-circular dash fifteen feet above 
the water, and covering certainly twen- 
ty-five feet in distance. 

Dr. Howe was one of the first to take 
the tarpon in the Panuco river, and he 
has the unique distinction of being the 
first man to photograph the tarpon 
leaping in midair. His special inven- 
tion of a gun camera, for photograph- 
ing flying tarpon, is an ingenious and 
effective device, which affords him 
much amusement. Dr. Howe was the 
first to call the attention of American 
sportsmen to the tarpon fishing at 
Tampico. He holds the Tampico ree- 
ord for weight, 213 pounds. The ree- 
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By Dr. W. H. Howe, Gun Camera 


MID-AIR TURN 


ord for number of fish landed in one 
day at Tampico was made in February, 
1904, by Mr. J. A. L. Waddell, of 
Kansas City, who 
beached eleven fish 
inone day. The en- 
gineer on the jetties, 
Mr. Ross, has killed 
a number of tarpon 
at odd times during 
his stay in the con- 
tract work. 

Tampico is in the 
Tierra Caliente, or 
hot-lands district of 
Mexico, and is the 
rival of Vera Cruz as the chief seaport 
on the east coast of Mexico. The great 
jetties at the mouth of the Panuco en- 
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able the greatest ocean vessels to land 
at Tampico. 
for these 


The town may perhaps 
reasons eventually have 
greater importance 
commercially, and 
it surely will reach 
greater fame in the 
angling world; for 
the Panuco river, 
for over _ twenty 
miles, is unrivaled 
water for the lover 
of heavy game fish 
—no doubt the best 
water of the size 
in all the world. 
Could it be reached in twenty-four 


hours or forty-eight hours from Chi- 


eago or New York, these banks 
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MID-LEAP OF A TAMPICO TARPON 
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would be crowded throughout the 
season. As it is, it is  practic- 
ally untouched country. Through- 
out the season, from December 1 
to April 1, there is hardly a daily 
average of a single fisherman. In other 
words, in over 100 days of season, there 
is not an aggregate of 150 days fishing 
of a single rod. The Mexicans do not 
eare for the tarpon, and the only 
anglers come from the States, or from 
Mexican cities which have American 
colonies. For an initial trip, therefore, 
Tampico offers the greatest chance of 
sport, and certainty of success. Hav- 
ing tried both places, I am free to say 
that the long waits and uncertainties 
of the Florida coast compare most un- 
favorably with the certain opportuni- 
ties of this more distant and to my 
notion more interesting country. No 
one has ever been discovered who tried 
Tampico and went away dissatisfied. It 
has not been exploited with any ex- 
pensive winter hotels or tarpon resorts. 
The railroads have not boomed it. It 
has been there all the time, simply 
waiting to be discovered. The region 
will seem strange to an American, with 
its thin-topped palm trees, its lack of 
shade and its frank and ardent sun- 
shine, and he may perhaps enjoy the 
absence of certain American conveni- 
ences. Whether he arrives at Tampic) 
by train or boat, the traveler will note 
the absence of all manner of wheeled 
vehicles. His trunk, no matter how 
heavy, will be carried on the back of a 
moso, or servant, and as for himself, he 
will have to trot alongside on foot to 
his lodgings. He will find life slow, de- 
liberate, but interesting and wholly 
restful. 

We were delighted with our own ex- 
perience in this tropical tarpon coun- 
try. It was clean sport all along. We 
did not have a shark strike at tarpon 
bait during our fishing, three rods for 
ten days, and we saw no sign of a 
shark following a tarpon, although it 
is well known that large sharks do exist 
in these waters. Indeed, anglers some- 
times go out after them deliberately 
with hand lines, or for Jew fish and 
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sword-fish, bottom fishing in aboyw 
twenty-five feet of water at the mouths 
of the streams which come into the 
Panuco. 


As to the latter river, its current) 


runs about four miles an hour, and in 
tarpon trolling up stream, a 2-oune 
sinker is used to carry the bait four or 
five feet below the surface, where the 
best results are obtained. In our om 
experience, it seemed better to strike 


the fish as soon as it touched the baite 


rather than to allow it to run off with 
it. Working thus, one rod had nine 
strikes in four hours, and beached six 
handsome fish, which in fighting qual- 
ity beat anything we had ever seen of 
the Florida or Texas coast. 

As to the excitement of this kind of 
fishing, it is needless to undertake t 
say more than has been said by many 
able writers before now. Tarpon fish. 
ing is the apotheosis of angling. It 
compares to fresh water fishing just as 
big game shooting does to the pursuit 
of little birds. The purpose herein is 
to exploit, not for anything but sport- 
ing reasons, a new tarpon country, and 
the wish is simply to put the angling 
publie in possession of essential facts. 

Tampico may be reached via rail- 
roads running from El Paso, Eagle 
Pass, or Laredo, all towns on the Texas 
border; or by first-class lines of pas 
senger steamers direct from New Or. 
leans, Mobile and New York. An ideal 
trip, say from Chicago, is via New Or 
leans, thence by Mexican-American 
Steamship Co. boat to Tampico. Re 
turn can be made by rail from Tampico 
to Monterey, Mexico, thence to San 


. Antonio, Texas, via Eagle Pass or 


Laredo. The Eagle Pass route is some 
what longer, but the time made is about 
the same. The route via El Paso is of 
course to be considered only by those 
living in the far Western States, or by 
those who have plenty of time for 4 
long journey. The Republic of Mexico, 
our neighbor on the south, is bound to 
be of greater and greater importance t 
us Americans, and it is worth visiting. 
even under less provocation than that 
of a tarpon trip to Tampico. 
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By E. R. Warren 
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its eyes sparkle like two black glass beads 


THE LIFE HISTORY OF THE MEADOW 
MOUSE 


By J. ALDEN LORING 


W itl the breaking up of winter, 

we, who are fond of nature, 
yield to the call of the first ‘‘spring 
thaw,’’ and take to the fields and for- 
ests. It is one of those days when the 
chickadee, in his clear, plaintive voice 
reminds us that spring is coming; the 
stone flies flit over the scattering 
patches of snow; and in the meadows 
we find where an industrious wood- 
chuck has pushed from his burrow the 
dirt partition that for months has 
sheltered him from the winter blasts. 
What interests us most are the funny 
little runways or paths, that we find in 
the meadows, in the swamps and along 
the streams. They section, cross-section 
and tunnel the melting snow-banks, 
and in spots where the snow is entirely 
gone, they are so well defined that they 
resemble miniature roadways. This is 
the work of an animal known to the 
farmers as ‘‘meadow mouse,’’ ‘‘field 
mouse,’’ and ‘‘vole.’’ It is a chubby, 
short-tailed, short-legged rodent; dirty- 
white beneath and_ reddish-brown 
mixed with black on the sides and up- 
per parts, and its eyes sparkle like two 
black glass beads. 

Let us follow one of the paths on its 
uigzag course across the field, until it 
reaches its terminus, a hole in the 
ground. Leading from this burrow, in 


all directions, are other runways and 


ridges made of dirt that the little work- 
ers have carried from the holes and 


- packed into the tunnels before the snow 


had melted. Distributed about in 
clusters are stalks of grass and weeds, 
eut into lengths three inches long, and 
bits of twigs and rootlets stripped of 
their bark. While prowling over the 
fields and following other runways, we 
discover a number of neat little nests, 
some placed on the bare ground, and 
others in melted spaces in the snow 
patches. They are hollow balls of 
dried grass, the size of a hat crown, and 
in the side of each is an entrance just 
large enough to admit the owner; 
sometimes there are two apertures. 
The outer covering of the nest is com- 
posed of long, coarse grass, the blankets 
and quilts, so to speak, but the inside, 
the nest proper, is of the finest mate- 
rials obtainable. The cavity will easily 
accommodate two mice. 

But how is it that the nest of the 
meadow mouse is not better concealed ? 
With the arrival of winter the mice 
abandon their underground nests and 
build new ones beneath the snow. At 
first these are tiny structures, but as the 
warmth from the little creatures’ 
bodies melts the snow, the cavity is 
enlarged and the building continues 
until the nest is finished. Soon there 
is an air-chamber several inches wide 
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WINTER NEST OF THE MEADOW MOUSE, 
EXPOSED BY MELTING SNOOV 


all around the nest, and leading from 
this chamber are runways through the 
snow. Some of the tunnels come to 
the surface of the snow, but always 
some distance from the nest. And here, 
sheltered from cold and storms, lives 
the meadow mouse, quite secure from 
his enemies, although the weasel and 
the fox sometimes locate him with 
their keen noses and then dig into his 
home. When spring arrives and the 
melting of the snow exposes his winter 
nests, he abandons them and builds 
other nests under stones, logs, stumps 
or board piles, or he tunnels into the 
ground. I have observed that these 
nests are smaller and not nearly so 
compact as the winter nests. 

Winter is often a season of starvation 
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with the voles, for those that dwell far 
from corn and grain fields do not lay 
by enough provisions to last them until 
spring, so they are often forced to live § 
on food that they would otherwise ref 
fuse. If we examine the highway 
thickets after a particularly cold sea. 
son, we will find that the trunks of 
many small saplings and bushes have 
been girdled close to the ground, and 
we will also discover quantities of the 
outside bark laying where it has been; 
dropped after the mice have eaten the § 
nutritious part. In a brush-lot, where 
workmen have lately eut away the un- 
dergrowth, the mice have held high 
earnival. They have stripped the pop- 
lar twigs of bark, torn into the stag. 
horn sumach heads to reach the seeds, 7 
and devastated every stalk of ‘‘bock” 
while searching for the fruit. Hazel, 
thorn and raspberry bushes, wild 
choke-cherry, thorn-apple, snmach and 
apple trees, have all contributed a part 
of their covering to the support of 
these waifs of nature, until spring shail 
have sent them an abundance of green 
food. 

With the approach of spring, large 
numbers of meadow mice leave the 
roadside thickets, banks of streams and 
swamp lands, and enter the fields. 
Their food now consists of clover tops, 
the leaves of various species of grasses 
and the fruit of grains. To secure the 
latter the mice sever the long stalk 
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ON THE HOMOSASSA 


elose to the ground, and when it lodges 
against its neighbors they reach up and 
eut off section after section, until the 
grain is brought within their grasp. 
By parting the luxuriant grass in the 
meadows, and particularly along the 
streams and swamps, you are almost 
sure to find vole runways, and to see 
clusters of these stem-sections in little 
piles at intervals along the trail. 
From the first of August until 
spring, the life of a meadow mouse is 
a continual struggle against the ele- 
ments and their enemies. In the hay 
field they are crushed under the 
horses’ hoofs and by the wheels of the 
harvesting machines, or killed by the 
farmer’s children and dogs. In the 
grain fields they take to the sheaves 
as soon as the grain is shocked, and 
here they do great damage by shell- 
ing out the heads and storing the 
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grain in little piles under the shocks. 
When driven from their homes by the 
gathering of the sheaves, those which 
escape the farmer’s pitchfork take to 
the lowlands, only to be driven out by 
floods and forced into the now withered 
weeds and grass, where the cats, foxes, 
weasels, hawks and owls find them an 
easy prey. But it is indeed fortunate 
for the farmer that this little rodent 
has so many enemies, otherwise many 
of his products would suffer far greater 
than they do. 

Meadow mice make gentle and inter- 
esting pets. They soon lose all fear and 
can be handled with perfect safety. I 
have frequently had one sit in the palm 
of my hand and smooth its ruffled coat, 
within fifteen minutes after its capture. 
They should be fed on rolled oats, seeds 
and any of the green foods that the 
season affords. 


ON THE HOMOSASSA 


Fishing Experiences of a Northerner on River and Gulf in Florida 


By IRA B. RORD 


HE Seminoles that once lived along 
the Homosassa river and memori- 
alized their celebrated chief Tigertail 
by naming a beautiful island for him, 
were favored of Nature. In the Homo- 
sassa district to-day there are practical- 
ly no beaten paths or roads to the out- 
side world other than the railroad, 
bolstered up on palmetto logs, and the 
avenues afforded by the Homosassa 
river and its branches. This little riv- 
er, which is scarce more than ten miles 
long, gets its rise in an immense spring. 
Yet it averages over a quarter-mile in 
width and its mean depth is nine feet. 
Its islands and banks and the adjacent 
knolls remain practically the same 
primitive wilderness from which the 
renegade Creeks, or Seminoles, were 
banished in 1843. 
Our friends had persuaded us to visit 
them in Florida by alluring tales of 


sport, which were abundantly substanti- 
ated, for surely fish nor fowl could 
have been more plentiful. We made 
headquarters at Homosassa, where we 
found every evidence that the place 
was not new to sportsmen. Before a 
rod had been rigged I was assigned 
a regulation guide, one Strouthers, tall, 
angular, the color of smoked amber, 
yet intelligent withal. When I saw 
Dug, the ebony-hued guide employed 
by our host, Spencer, I felt reassured. 
Dug did not look the part of a guide; 
he was listless to the verge of useless- 
ness. Once in the boat, however, he 
unlimbered, and proved himself worth 
his hire. 

We found fishing in Florida re- 
quired patience. Luckily we had a 
supply with us. So uncertain is the 


eatch that three boats may start out 
in the morning and return at night, 
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one only having all the fare, though 
rarely do all three suffer complete dis- 
appointment. The tackle for Northern. 
bass will not apply in Florida waters. 
It must be heavier, for bass rarely 
come to your hook less than 16 ounces 
in weight, while they have been known 
to reach 18 pounds, yet 3 pounds and 
over is considered a good catch. 
Spencer’s record catch was eleven fish 
weighing 88 pounds. On our first day 
we scored encouragingly for a ‘‘tender- 
feet’’ by landing a total catch of six- 
teen fish weighing 28 pounds. For bait 
at still fishing we used mullet, cut in 
large chunks to fill the greedy, cavern- 
ous mouths of this variety. Fox trolling 
or casting we used the same bait, cut in 
narrow strips, tapering toward the 
end, making a bait which would not 
whirl in the water, thus avoiding kink- 
ing lines. Bait casting was to us more 
interesting than still fishing or trolling, 
the placing of the lure accurately in the 
deep holes in itself furnishing sport. 
The catch, too, is productive of 
more sport than that had from still 
fishing or trolling. Naturally we did 
not escape the over-running or ‘‘back- 
lashing’’ of the reel. It seemed to us 
that no matter how careful the wind- 
ing, nor the amount of tension em- 
ployed in so doing, there would result a 
snarl in the ensuing cast. Fishing con- 
ditions in the South are quite different 
from those of Northern waters. In- 
stead of beneath overhanging boughs, 
or in nooks behind logs, it is in the 
deep holes, next the moss that the 
Southern bass abounds and beds. And 
he almost invariably challenges any 
foreign object which enters his retreat. 
He is full of fight, game to the last. 
Yet while he is very good to eat, he is 
not quite the equal of his small- 
mouthed cousin of the North. 

On the beautiful Homosassa we com- 
menced to realize how the natives could 
be so attached to their surroundings. 
The stately live oaks, the beautiful 
china berries, and enticing bay trees, 
all covered with the perpetual hanging 
moss; roses ‘always in bloom, the pun- 
gent magnolia, fig, and pomegranates, 
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all are peculiar to this climate. Ducks 
of nearly every variety predominated 
at that season, (March), also great 
black, and sometimes brown, buzzards, 


while more than once we saw the eagle § 


and the fish hawk. On the Homosassa 


the fish hawk often hears the warning § 


ery of the eagle as he swoops down on 
the jumping mullet, and carrying his 
catch off, high above the tree-tops, he 
may be interrupted by the swooping 
eagle. 
that he lets go his mullet. Then if you 
be watching you shall see an unparal- 
leled feat of aerial diving, as the eagle 
folds his wings and shoots down, over- 
taking the fish and grasping it in his 
talons before it strikes the water, by 


which time the hawk is out of sight, " 


but defiantly calling back. The eagle 


mounts high in the air with his booty, | 


soaring almost out of sight before 
striking off for his eyrie. 

The sea trout are the Beau Brun- 
mels of the Florida fish family. Speck- 
led beauties running from 2 to 7 
pounds in the larger sizes are taken, 
and are almost as game in their fight, 
while quite as shy of the lure, as our 
Northern rainbows. Naturally requir- 
ing the heavier tackle, and as their 
mouths are tender, they demand as 
much skill to kill as the large bass. A 
catch of twelve or fifteen is considered 
a good day’s work, as they seldom bite 
for more than two hours during the 
day, and on many days disdain the 
most inviting kinds of bait. ~The most 
remarkable spot of the Homosassa river 
is the ‘‘Blue Hole,’’ the spring from 
whence it gets its rise, situated but ten 
miles from the Gulf of Mexico. The 
water surges up in great volume from 
an unknown depth, clear as crystal, and 
cold, from a erater-like opening about 
eighty feet in diameter. This immense 
spring is always full of fish, yet never 
has man been know to take a fare from 
it with hook and line. All kinds of fish 
abound here. Immense bass, gars, 
Spanish mackerel, sea trout, small 
shark, catties, and even small tarpon 
swim about in tranquility. It is truly 
wonderful, this condition, for many of 
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these fish are ordinarily deadly enemies.. 
To see them here side by side in con- 
tentment is quite strange, yet not more 
so than the seeming charm which keeps 
them from all bait. Many are the lures, 
and of much variety that have been lost 
among the snags at the sides of this 
Blue Hole. No one attempts an ex- 
plantation, while the darkies, when 
questioned, look wise and act as is their 
wont when telling of the haunted 
house. 

The negroes, in settlements by them- 
selves, leave the impression as one 
passes among them, of being a helpless 
lot, yet those who come in contact with 
the whites show many superiorities. As 
a guide the negro who has followed the 
art has the finer points better in hand 
than his white brother. The Caucasian 
secretly acknowledges it, though openly 
he will not admit it; and as guiding is 
worth $2.00 per day there is not a good 
feeling between them. Your black 
guide never fishes when out. He 
works all the time for your benefit, to 
increase your sport, while on the con- 
trary your white guide is inclined to 
make use of your time and your 
tackle. While there are many varieties 
of fish in the water, you may not know 
what your strike will be, but your 
black guide can, nine times out of ten, 
tell you the kind you have hooked. It 
may be a ‘‘black beauty’’ (bass) or a 
“devil gar,’’ ete., while only the dis- 
turbed waters help him to decide. Our 
guide, Strouthers, was above the or- 
dinary, for he could discern the lair 
of the bass, and tell if any were in the 
hole while yet fifty or seventy-five feet 
away. 

The houses of the negroes are rather 
primitive, yet they are patterned after 
those of the whites, which are built 
with usually a hall running through 
from front to back, verandas at the 
beginning and the end, with rooms on 
either side of the hallway. These 
houses are invariably built on posts, or 
stilts, about two and one-half or three 
feet from the ground, thus affording 
some protection against malaria. Then, 
too, these elevated structures permit the 


razorback hogs to take shelter under 
them. The razorback pays for his shel- 
ter by his constant and voracious war- 
fare on the rattlers and other deadly 
reptiles. Most of the darkies have a lean- 
ing toward aleoholic or malt liquors, yet 
they live well and have great longevity. 
Our Strouthers’ family numbered 
seventy people. His father was 112 
years old, and was to be seen with one 
of his great-great-grand-daughters on 
nearly every pleasant day, fishing 
on the river. Those of the family liv- 
ing on the river were bright and almost 
energetic, while those who lived back 
in the cypress woods were listless. 

A sport dangerous, therefore attract- 
ive, to some, was snake hunting, and 
alligator stalking. Here your negro 
rather prefers to keep in the back- 
ground, as he dreads either reptile. For 
him to come upon a good-sized one, un- 
awares, alone, means much noisy terror, 
but generally no serious results attend. 
Alligators are seldom caught in the 
daytime, but usually at night, on a hook 
haited with a live fowl, their lairs being 
easily found by their well-beaten paths 
in the swamp. Snakes abound in all 
places, but more especially on the 
small islands, about the river and in 
the swamp lands, and there are several 
which even the deadly rattler dreads. 
‘I'wo kinds of black snake, the king and 
the bull snake, will kill by crushing and 
then swallow the rattler. 

The negroes one and all are schooled 
in legends. They believe any game the 
rattle snake swallows is first impaled on 
his tongue, so that escape from ‘‘the 
jaws of death’’ is impossible. On one 
oceasion, while returning home, we 
heard a noise as of a squirrel in dis- 
tress. Forcing our way through into the 
marsh we discovered a rattler which 
had just struck a large frog. The piti- 
ful call and struggles of the smaller 
reptile disturbed a sleeping moccasin, 
and then followed a battle between 
these deadly creatures. It was coil and 
strike, hiss, blow and rattle, and all 
over in fifteen minutes. The frog got 


away, the two reptiles were dead, and 
we now have their skins adorning our 
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walls, measuring respectively 5 and 5 
feet, the rattler being the larger. 

One morning, Emma, our cook, while 
on her way to the landing, to cross over 
the river, discovered an immense moc- 
casion near the honeysuckles, by the 
path. She let go a lusty yell, which 
Dug understood, and we all came run- 
ning, Dug with a hoe, with which he 
severed about a foot of the snake’s tail. 
This, however, did not prevent it from 
making for the river. Dug pursued it 
quickly in a boat, and dispatched it 
with the hoe. It required many hours 
for Emma to get over her fright, and 
more than once we heard her repeat to 
Dug, ‘‘For the Lawd’s sake, J thought 
I was done for that time suah!”’ 

Early one evening we came upon an 
owl which had made an attack on a 
moccasin which was out sunning itself. 
Strouthers said, ‘‘Dat owl must have 
been a fortune teller. I never saw any- 
thing like dat befo’. How could dat 
owl know the snake was there? Owl 
can’t see.”’ The owl, coming from the 
dark forest into the light open, could 
not see well enough to finish his job, 
for the snake struck him and then 
glided away. 

As to large fish, on our Florida trip, 
we found we had arrived a little too 
early for tarpon, but fortunately I 
spent our last day in taking the next 
best, the sea bass. This monster fish, 
sometimes called the channel bass, and 
referred to hereinbefore as the red fish, 
isa beauty. It is rather coarse for food, 
is large of scale and bony at the mouth, 
shy of the hook and wary. Quiet only 
makes it possible for you to approach 
this fish. A noise or a shadow and he is 
gone. He bites only at times—one may 
go out on the reefs every day for a 
week, yet have but one day of success. 
It was luckily that one good day 
which Spencer and I picked out. 
Our tackle, as to rod and _ line, 
was the same as is used for tarpon, the 
hook being somewhat smaller, and the 
bait was small chunks of the jumping 
mullet. Starting early, with an east 
wind on the quarter, we sailed for 
Kastner’s reef, arriving while the tide 
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was yet on the ebb. This gave ampk 
time for rigging the tackle and proper 


ly anchoring, as the boat must be » — 
curely held in place at bow and stem trou 
We used five rods, all about the sam « th 


size as a muscallunge rod, casting ip 
different directions, yet all to the leg. 
ward, with about seventy-five feet of 
line, landing the bait in not over siz 
inches of water. We then settled our 
selves to await the incoming of the tide, 
for the red fish comes to feed only a 
that time. As the water deepened t 
two feet or more our expectations in 
creased. . Meantime our watch was re 
lieved of its wearisomeness by the meé- 
dling of two large sea trout, which, a 
Strouthers put it, we had to catch to get 
rid of. For another hour we waited 
thought of lunch, and passed it by, feel 
ing sure always that within the next 
few minutes we would realize either 
disappointment or our expectations 
Finally one of my lines started run 
ning. Strouthers remarked: ‘‘There’sa 
darned sea trout on your line. Try and 
shake him off.’’ But it was a little 
larger than a sea trout this time 
The fifteen feet of reserve line next 
to the reel had run out, and paying 
out as much more by hand, my 
game, whatever it might be, was 
well hooked, even before I struck. 
We were not left long in doubt, for when 
the rod was brought up with a jeri 
there was a lively time at the hook end 
of the line. Water splashed loud and 
high ; the fish jumped, ran first one way 
and then another, and finally circled 
entirely around the boat three times 
The reel was singing a merry song, 
growing hot with each rush, while the 
precaution of stalls on each thumb and 
leather brake on the reel came in con 
stant use. His rushes were confined by 
double thumb’ pressure, to ten-and 
fifteen-yard runs, which were short 
ened somewhat by reeling in. Yet they 
were repeated time and again, as he 
tore through the water in his fury, ed 
deavoring to tangle the tackle on the 
sharp-edged rocks. It seemed mucq 
longer, but in five and one-half minutes 
he was along side and in the landin 
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net, a 27-pound beauty, and his weigh- 
naster inclined to feel proud. 

We exulted only for a moment for 
Strouthers espied another of our lines 
on the move. By this time the wind 
ad freshened. I had brought, in de- 
ference to a whim of Mrs. Ford’s, 
her sun-bonnet, which, tied loosely 
around my neck, hung down my back. 
n reaching for rod No. 2 my hat 


proper was borne off on the freshening 


breeze, landing in the Gulf Stream—I 
nave reason to believe it is going yet. 
The wind brought the sun-bonn:t 
across my eyes and as the reserve line 
had all run out, when the time came 
to strike the rod broke off short above 
the reel, the tip joint running twenty 
feet down the taut line. Thus blinded 
by the bonnet and handicapped with 
the stubbed rob I fought No. 2 to a 
finish. It took fifteen minutes before 
he was netted; it seemed fifty. He 
weighed 23 pounds, but was a 
lusty fellow, for my muscles and 
thumbs recall the strain even to this 
day. 

The next catch fell to Spencer’s rod, 
giving Spencer a beautiful fight, circling 
the boat three times. Spencer is an old 
channel fisherman, and had cautioned 
his tenderfoot friend always to fight 
the sea bass with rod held well up, 


reminding me repeatedly while I was 
working with No. 1, ‘‘Hang it—man, 
keep your rod up!’’ Imagine my 
astonishment on finding him while 
fighting No. 3 thrice with his rod in 
that same horizontal position. You 
may be sure he was immediately and 
consecutively cautioned in those self- 
same words. Spencer really had his 
hands full. The fight lasted more than 
twenty minutes, with the ‘‘Cuttyhunk’’ 
always taut and 100 to 125 feet of it 
out. Spencer, bear in mind, is large of 
girth, but with good lung capacity. The 
fish was long-winded, while Spencer’s 
bellows worked hard. His fish weighed 
27 pounds. No. 4 came to me and was 
also of large proportions, requiring al- 
most twenty minutes to kill, although 
it weighed but 22 pounds. No. 5 took 
Spencer’s bait. No. 6 came to me, and 
weighed in at 28 pounds, requiring 
twenty-five minutes to land. No. 5 
and No. 6 were fought at the same time. 
Afterwards we found that we had beat- 
en the record for two hours’ fishing. As 
the wind had changed and was now 
coming strong off the Gulf we headed 
for home, where we arrived in the early 
evening. Luck had been with us, for up- 
on arrival at camp we found dispatches 
from the North instructing my imme- 
diate return. 

















AN ANGEL FISH.—THIS PISCATORIAL PERI LOOKS LIKE 
A 4-OUNCE SUNFISH, BUT WEIGHS 20 POUNDS 








QUEER FISHES 


Strange Storiés about Fairy Freaks of the Waters 


By EVELYN SINGER 


‘T BROUGH the meadows of my 
childhood’s home there flowed a 
stream, now babbling merrily over the 
pebbly bottom, now taking a plunge 
over an obstruction and forming a 
miniature fall. How we loved to listen 
to the noise of the small cascade, or to 
watch the bright rainbows in its foam! 
The waters, in their mad tumble, some- 
times hollowed out quite a basin, and 
here minnows and cray-fish abounded. 
Into this basin we would wade, with 
clothes tucked up, and with a screen 
borrowed from the fanning mill in the 
barn would try our luck at fishing. 
Fortunately for our toes the cray-fish 
retreated into the hollows or hid under 
the stones; had they not, our fun 
might not always have ended so pleas- 
antly as it did. These cray-fish of our 
early days afforded our first experience 
with fish clad in armor. We never 
dreamed then of the many strange 
creatures inhabiting the watery world. 
In the waters of the Indian ocean, 
and around the shores of Porto Rico, 
there swims a fish whose powers of lo- 
comotion are greatly retarded by the 
armor which he bears. Eyes, fins, tail 
and the thin lips of the mouth are the 
only parts of the body over which the 
trunk-fish has any control. 
There is a long, slim fish which has 
no scales, but bony plates instead. It 


bears the name of pipe-fish, and po 
sesses the power of twining itself 
around the stems of seaweed ani 
grasses. An uncanny looking creature 
it is, reminding one more of a snak 
than a fish. Another Indian fish is th 
climbing perch, which is so constituted 
that it cannot only remain out of wate 
for a long time, but can also clim 
bushes and even trees. This fish can 
journey a short distance from om 
stream of water to another, guided by 
that instinct which the All-wise Creator 
bestows on even His humblest subjects 

Then there is the frog-fish, whic 
has fins so shaped and so placed on the 
body that they can be utilized as legs 
This fish also has the power of living 
out of the water for two or three days, 
creeping about on land like a fou 
footed creature. The sea-bat can als 
walk about on land. Again, there live 
in some portions of the sea a fish similar 
to a porcupine. He floats on his back 
and when alarmed inflates himself like 
a frog, causing his spines to stick oul 
in all directions in a very threatening 
manner. 

We have all heard of the flying fish, 
called in the Mediterranean sea the fy- 
ing gurnard, whose large, transparel! 
fins are a beautiful olive green, touch 
with numerous bright blue spot 
These fish are very numerous about the 
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Santa Catalina islands, where is also 
found another strange fish—the leap- 
ing tuna. The latter is known under a 
variety of names; in the Mediterranean 
he is called tonnardo; in Germany, 
thunfisch; on the Atlantic coast, horse 
mackerel; at Catalina island, Cali- 
fornia, he is the leaping tuna. It is 
stated that he limits his peculiar 
powers of leaping to a certain area of 
about five miles. His crescent-shaped 
tail, his caudal protuberances and his 
voracious habits proclaim him but a 
mackerel of a larger growth. He is 
described as a living engine of strength, 
agility and enterprise. A monster fish 
of a hundred pounds weight, and up- 
wards, it is often caught with rod and 
reel. Among large fish we have also the 
sturgeon. One giant member of this 
family weighed 
twenty-eight hun- 
dred pounds. The — 

roe weighed two & 
hundred and 
seventy pounds, and 
contained one and a-half million eggs. 

The fishing-frog buries himself in the 
mud, and lies partly concealed in 
weeds, where, with his huge mouth 
open, he fishes for his dinner. On the 
back of his head there are three spines, 
the longest of which he bends forward 
in front of his mouth, gently swaying 
it in the water. At last it attracts a 
young fish, which makes a spring for 
the supposed worm, when—snap !|—the 
mouth is closed and Mr. Fishing-frog 
has had his dinner. The archer fish 
catches his dinner in quite a different 
way. Just out of his reach, on the leaf 
of a plant growing on the river’s brink, 
rests a fly, basking in the sunlight. 
Suddenly a little stream of water 
strikes it, it loses its balance, and falls, 
oly to be caught by the cunning little 
archer below. 

Among strange fish the electric fish, 
of which species there are several mem- 
bers, surely deserves a place. The 
shocks which these fish give forth 
are sufficiently powerful to benumb 
the arm of a man if he should 
tome in contact with it; and — 
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it is believed that this power is 
made use of in the catching of its 
prey. But the strangest of all strange 
fish must surely. be the manatee 
and the dugong. The latter is the 
mermaid of fabled lore. The dugong 
live in flocks along the shores of the 
Indian ocean, the Red sea and the Gulf 
of Manaar; where they browse on sea- 
weed and river vegetation. They are 
very affectionate in disposition, and 
especially is this shown in the love of 
the mother for her offspring, which is 
much stronger than her instinct of self- 
preservation. Neither will the male 
leave the female if she be attacked; and 
instances are on record where the com- 
panions of the manatee gathered ’round 
and made an effort to withdraw the 
deadly harpoon. It is supposed that 
the rude approach to the human out- 
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dugong; the attitude . 
of the mother inclasping .\ 
her young to her breast, * 
with one flipper, while swim- 
ming with the other, holding - 
both above water, and sudden- 
ly diving and showing her fish- 
like tail when alarmed, gave / 
rise to the mermaid myth, first 
told by the Arab seamen. 
Jules Verne gives a thrilling 
description of the capture of {/ 
a dugong in the Red sea, when |; 
its flesh was desired as food. ; 
Naturalists tell us that the 
flesh of the manatee and 

the dugong much resembles . 
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ed and are fast becoming extinct ; show- 
ing only too plainly the effect of man’s 
unceasing war on those whom he has 
marked as his victims. 

There is a fish whose vivid, bright, 
golden-yellow, and deep, velvety black 
colors make it as rarely beautiful a 
member of the finny tribe as the 
orange-and-black plumage of the Balti- 
more oriole distinguishes it among 
birds. This little rock beauty is found 
in the waters that surround Uncle 
Sam’s newly acquired, beautiful little 
tropical island of Porto Rico. It is a 
living rainbow of the waters. ‘The 
southern shore of Porto Rico is washed 
by the waters of the Caribbean sea; 
while the northern shore rises straight 
out of the deep waters of the Atlantic, 
sometimes from an ocean bed 1,000 feet 
deep; and its velvety-green sward is 
protected by scarcely a shoal. ‘The 
whole island is like a vast tower, rising 
from some chasm so deep that within 
an hour’s sail one may be floating over 
12,000 feet of water, and a day’s sail 
will bring one to Bronson Deep, that 
ocean abyss which demands that five 
and one-fifth miles of sounding wire 
be run off the reel ere bottom is 
reached. 

The fish around this little ocean 
kingdom are unique in many respects. 
They have learned to live in crannies 
of rocks, or to burrow in the sand; 
many have developed fins which are 
more useful for holding fast to their 
tiny homes than for swimming; others 
have become nest-dwellers, burying 
themselves in seaweeds; still others live 
in the sea as squirrels do on land. In 
all instances these tiny denizens of the 
deep wage an unceasing battle for life 
with the forces of the blue and stormy 
Atlantic. Nature has made good use of 
her dye-pot here, and the most fan- 
tastic and beautiful colors are given 
these tropical fish, which embrace near- 
ly 300 species. The little rock beauty, 
called by the natives palmoneta, is con- 
sidered the most striking. His beak- 
like lips are a delicate pale blue; 
thence to the middle of his body is a 
vivid, bright, golden-yellow. A deep, 
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dead, velvety black, continues to the § then 
crescent-shaped tail which assumes a i 
vivid golden-yellow. Nor was Natur Th 
content until she bordered the fins with | a chi 
orange and deep red. wher 

Moreover, there are the parrot fishes, § grap 
as grotesquely painted as their land} roof 
namesakes, with their markings of § must 
green, blue and red, glistening in the § relat 
clear depths of the water. ‘I'he cate Th 
lufas is another ocean beauty, darting § abou 
about, here and there like a streak of ¥ pouc 
fire, so red that all the ocean around { eggs. 
seems to give forth flashes of fire =} til tl 
he swims. Even the tongue, the mouth § stror 
and the eyes are a deep, fiery red. Buf fish 
the great artist, Nature, dipped her pouc 
paint brush into other colors, ere she Th 
turned him into the watery depths;a? long, 
golden circle surrounds the eyes, and} and 
slight markings of yellow, blue andj stone 
black adorn the fins of this beautiful f like 
swimmer, whose flesh is a favorite food f the : 

The cajis are more delicately colored § are | 
than any of the others. Their coloring > spac 
is a beautiful greenish-blue with bands §  tecti 
of a deeper blue; pearl tinges the belly § tribe 
and green the head of this many-tinted} purp 
fish. A golden sheen plays over the or th 
body. This fish is easily tamed and be- Our 
comes a favorite in aquariums. Thes fori 
are but a few of the many rainbows off be u 
the ocean found around that island of 
the West Indies. 

Some common fishes have strange 
habits. For instance, some fishes build 
homes as assuredly as do birds. The < 
fresh-water sunfish, so common that it — 
is seen on almost every urchin’s string 
—a simple and inoffensive fish—builds 
a nest along the shore. The weeds 
are first removed and the sand 
shoved up about the sides like a bowl. 
On the sides the weeds are allowed to 
grow, forming a circle, like the nest of 
the bower-bird. Within this hollow the 
spawn is deposited, and over it the 
little fish will remain for hour 
steadily poised assiduously watching. 
It drives away minnows and large 
fish, which are always ready to devour 
the spawn. A pretty picture the sur 
fish makes as it darts through the we 
ter, pursuing an enemy for a few feet, 
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then circling around swiftly to its nest 


The bullhead sometimes excavates 
a chamber beneath a large, flat stone, 
where the eggs, joined in clusters like 
grapes, are suspended from the stone 
roof of this dwelling. This fish, too, 
must be ever on the watch, or envious 
relatives will wrest his home from him. 

The sea horse, a grotesque little fish 
about six inches in length, carries a 
pouch in which the female deposits her 
eggs. The male carries this around un- 
til the young are hatched and become 
strong. The pipe-fish is the only other 
fish known which is provided with a 
pouch for the same purpose. 

The lamprey, a fish about three feet 
long, forms furrows by removing stones 
and sand; over these he piles other 
stones, which he carries in his sucker- 
like mouth. In this grotto-like nest 
the spawn is placed. When the eggs 
are hatched the young fish find in the 
spaces between the stones ample pro- 
tection from the larger members of the 
tribe; thus the stones serve a double 
purpose. This queer nest is often two 
or three feet high and four feet across. 
Our salmon also accumulates gravel 
for its nests. A cartload of gravel may 
be used in the building of one nest, 
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which the swift current of the stream 
carries away before the next season. 

Then we have the stickleback, which 
builds its nest of water weeds, weaving 
the long grass in and out into a muff- 
shaped nest, which seems to fit closely 
about the middle of Daddy Stickleback, 
as he remains poised in mid-water with 
head and tail protruding, his bright 
eyes ever on the watch. He has many 
enemies to contend with, not for the 
possession of his home, but for the 
spawn, as other fish are very fond of 
new-laid eggs. But the stickleback de- 
fends it bravely. 

In the Sargasso sea, that great Dead 
sea of the Atlantic, where the flotsam 
and jetsam of the ocean drift; where 
derelicts stand like phantom ships; 
where all human life becomes stagnant, 
there lives a peculiar fish bearing the 
name of antennarius. It is a strangely 
shaped fish, having many curious pro- 
jections, from which hangs a basket- 
shaped nest which the fish constructs 
of brown seaweed. In this strange nest 
is carried, first the spawn, and later the 
young, of this marine wonder. 

Strange enough are some of these 
lessons showing how the great mother, 
Nature, takes care of even the least of 
her children. 











THE SPORTSMAN AND THE AUTOMOBILE 
By WILLIAM ARTHUR BABSON 


A’ no time in the more recent his- 

tory of sport have the forests 
crept so close to our door-steps as to- 
day, the game fields been so easy of ac- 
cess for the ‘man from the city. Fifty 
years ago the ‘‘getting there’’ problem 
was the important factor in the suc- 
cess of any trip, involving many dis- 
comforts, some hardships and the toil 
and hazard of a journey over wnblazed 
trails. Sportsmen of the old school 
were of necessity men of sturdy stamp, 
hardy spirits to whom hunting meant 
overcoming difficulties and who loved 
the forest for its mysteries. 

Many pages have been turned in the 
history of the American wilderness, 
and we of to-day may all enjoy those 
chapters which remained so long known 
only to a few. For does not a tote-road 
now lead to the little pond behind our 
own especial mountain? Can we not 
hear the toot of a locomotive, even 
while the venison sputters before our 
evening campfire? Look! there is a 
yacht moored at the very entrance to 
our chosen river; and see, a cabin now 
stands sentinel by the big‘‘lead,’’ where 
the herds of caribou pass southward. 
Yes, the best places for watching are 
numbered, the darkest pools are named, 
and around the pond which once was 
lost a broad, straight trail now leads 
away to the settlements. 

Step off the train at Portage lake, 
Maine, in July, and in one hour you 
may catch a mess of trout for supper. 
Keep a sharp lookout ahead and you 
shall see a deer go bounding off among 
the alders. Take a buckboard at Boies- 
town, N. B., in October, and at night- 
fall you may hear the cow moose call 
on the hills back of Salmon Brook lake. 
Glance out of the car window on that 
little narrow-gauge Newfoundland rail- 
road in June, and should you look 
closely, you may see a school of salmon 
lying in the pool beneath the trestle. 





As for the earibou—why just walk 
along the ties in October where this 
same railroad crosses a big barren on 
the White Hill plains, and should you 
stalk carefully, you’ may. count the 
points on their antlers and hear the 
‘**elack-clack’’ of their hoofs against 
the stones of the road-bed. 

What would you think should I ask 
you to go on a deer hunt in an automo. 
bile; in one of those big, puffing new. 
fangled touring cars, which to-day are 
pushing their noses into all sorts of 
out-of-the-way corners? What would 
you say should I ask you to start from 
New York city fully equipped; to 
steam on up through the forests of 
northeastern Maine, across the bound- 
ary into the Province of Quebec; to 
build a little ‘‘lean-to’’ by some moun- 
tain brooklet, and there to sally forth in 
quest of game? Yet such a trip has 
proved practicable and successful in 
every way. The bucks are there, too, 
and a good, hard road winds northward 
all the way to the St. Lawrence. 

Perhaps you are an old sportsman, 
who has learned to understand the 
spirit of the silent places as they were. 
If so, pardon this rude shock to a con- 
servatism of years. For you must re- 
member that the arts of the chase have 
kept well abreast of the times; they 
have expanded in this highly organ- 
ized existence of ours, and if perchance 
modern methods of threading our for- 
ests have lost somewhat of their old- 
time quaintness, nevertheless they are 
far better adapted to meet the require- 
ments of modern life. 

The automobile has entered the 
sportsman’s world, not as a mere inter- 
loper, a fad of the moment, a novelty 
to be east aside, or utilized at the ca- 
price of its owner; but as a practical 
solution of a problem which is rather 
important with a certain large class of 
sportsmen—the problem of _ speedy 
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transportation right up to the very 
haunts of the fish and game. With one, 
a man owns a little private train, only 
it runs without tracks, can cross 
prooks without a bridge, climbs moun- 
tains with merely an extra puff or so, 
and can jog merrily along a corduroy 
road, which would make even a buck- 
board shudder. Once arrived at your 
destination your steed is headed into 
some open glade and left to itself. It 
is never lonely. It is never cold. It is 
never sick in the stall. It is never 
hungry when resting—a day or a 
month you may hunt; it’s all the same 
to the auto. 

For some seasons past the sports- 
man’s touring car has been a familiar 
sight throughout the broad, rolling 
stretches of the South and Middle 
West. But only within the last three 
years has it been utilized for hunting 
purposes in the rugged country of the 
Northeast; and for the simple reason 
that previously no one knew of certain 
fne, hard roads which lead right 
through the heart of a first-rate game 
region. Of course, much of northern 
Maine and New Brunswick is still 
nothing more nor less than a land of 
trails and ‘‘carries,’’ but a few spots ex- 
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ist in New Brunswick where to-day one 
may run for miles over moose tracks; 
he may ford trout streams where trout 
really swim; and in Maine he may see 
deer quietly feeding in the wild mead- 
ows, even as the machine scuds past. 
Mr. James B. Dill, the pioneer of all 
sportsmen-autoists in New England 
found this out during the summer of 
1902. Since that time he has run his ear 
over every practicable woodland road in 
the State of Maine, as well as some 
others which at first sight would ap- 
pear decidedly impracticable. His 
White touring car is often a feature of 
the landscape in the Dead River coun- 
try during July; and may be seen on 
almost any morning moored by some 
sandy beach, while its owner is wading 
up and down among the riffles with 
creel and trout rod. Later, in the fall, 
Mr. Dill climbs the hills back of Jack- 
man, bound for some chosen retreat 
where game is plentiful. Another en- 
thusiast who has done much toward in- 
troducing this novel way of enjoying 
an outing in the wilderness is Mr. Win- 
throp E. Searritt, former president of 
the Automobile Club of America. Still 
others are E. W. Young and George H. 
Lowe, of Boston, who made a trip into 

















THE START INTO THE WOODS, AFTER A QUICK RUN FROM THE CITY 




















A HANDY. DUGOUT BESIDE THE TRAIL, 
WHERE GASOLINE IS CACHED 


Aroostook county, Maine, last fall, re- 
turning with some antlers well worth 
the carrying. 

There are a few practical hints 
which the auto-owning sportsman who 
desires to penetrate a wild region 
would do well to bear in mind; and the 
first of them concerns the style of car 
which he proposes to use. Its rear axle, 
transmission gear, flywheel, ete., should 
be well clear of the ground, so as to es- 
eape knocks from sundry rocks, which 
are sure to peep out at inconvenient 
places. The writer’s personal prefer- 
ence is a steam car, though there are 
any number of gasoline cars which 
would doubtless serve as well, four 
coast-to-coast records amply testifying 
to their ability to travel fast and far 
over all sorts and conditions of roads. 

Of course gasoline is necessary as 
fuel, even for a steam machine, but 
the quantity required is much less, and 
may be safely stored in metal tanks 
beneath the seats. An empty gasoline 
ean, standing beside a ton of helpless 
wood and metal, with a good twenty- 
mile stretch to the nearest village, is 
one of the most depressing sights which 
the writer has ever contemplated. So 
look well to your gasoline, and see to it 
that the margin of safety be several 
gallons. It is surprising how one little 
miscaleulation may wreck the most 
elaborate hopes and anticipations of a 
trip in the woods. 

In Maine the efficiency of an auto- 
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mobile is measured by its hill climbing 
ability. Here the elasticity of th 
steam car stands it in good stead. Hilk 
loom up on all sides, and any m. 
chine which cannot take them as they} 
come, any machine which cannot tiki 
its bow end at an angle of thirty d& 
grees and then plod up an incline 
plain of half a mile or so without rest 
ing, has no endurance, and is no 
worthy of a trip to the woods. Ther 
are times, however, when a steep hil 
offers a rather serious problem, ani 
that is during wet, muddy weather, 
when roads are slippery. I ‘one 
watched an automobile try to clim 
over a gently sloping muddy terrae 
not twenty feet high, but one might 
just as well have expected to watcha 
locomotive pull up a steep grade over 
greased rails. It is an impossible feat 
unless the climbers are attached 
Climbers are merely heavy straps, 
ropes or chains which are _ bound 
around the rims and tires of the driv- 














THE LOG CABIN CAMP IN THE WILDERNESS, 
REACHED BY AUTOMOBILE 
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ing-wheels, and in wet weather they 
are absolutely necessary in making 
steep ascents. Another useful, yet very 
simple contrivance, for assisting an 
automobile over slippery roads, or 
rather retarding it when speed might 
mean disaster, is a drag anchor—a 
rough and ready contrivance made 
from a large spruce tree or a flat slab 
of stone,—to drag behind the car by a 
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unfamiliar with the parlor variety of 
sportsman; that betimes you have 
packed your own kit and provisions 
on your back, that you have felt the 
gall of a tumpline across your fore- 
head, and know how to thread a blazed 
trail with eighty pounds tugging at 
your shoulders. If so, you will smile; 
for you will think of an automobile 
as the very largest, most accommodat- 

















THE RETURN TO CAMP AFTER A SUCCESSFUL MORNING’S HUNT 


strong log-chain. Often when de- 
sending a precipitous incline a heav- 
ily laden ear will slide along of its 
own volition, even with both sets of 
brakes clamped fast against the brake- 
drums. What a novel affair such a coast 
might prove, especially with a little 
gully at the bottom already to receive 
your remains! 

A man once asked me (and by the 
way, he claimed a certain acquaintance 
with the woods) how it was possible in 
such a cramped affair as a touring car 
to carry all the necessary outfit and 
provisions for a hunting trip. I re- 
torted by asking him where he spent 
his vacations, and learned that Paul 
Smith’s, in the Adirondacks, was the 
happy spot. That man’s answer was 
the logical conclusion to his question— 
l understood and said no more. Now, 
kind reader, let us hope that you are 


ing and luxurious equipage which ever 
carried a sportsman’s outfit to the 
woods. It is just like the Wonderful 
One Horse Chaise, only a little better, 
for it will carry, not only everything 
which is really necessary, but besides, 


‘a great many of those things which we 


only think are necessary. 

Now a few words concerning’ the sea- 
son when such a trip should be made, 
if planned for the woods of Maine or 
Eastern Canada. There is only one 
time and one season—when leaves are 
falling and the game has gathered on 
the hardwood ridges. The laws of Que- 
bee permit shooting on the first day of 
September, and those of New Bruns- 
wick by the middle of the month; but 
each of these dates is too early for the 
sportsman automobilist who is also a 
still hunter, and let us hope that he is. 
Moose and deer are semi-aquatic during 














READY TO START FOR HOME, THE AUTOMOBILE TRANSPORTING FOUR MEN, THEIR LEGAL 


ALLOWANCE OF DEER AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 


the heat of summer, and even at the 
opening of the hunting season itself, 
a large proportion of the woodland 
populace is still gathered around 
marshy ponds and river bottoms. Liv- 
ing among the dense spruce growths 
and alder tangles, they come out at 
dark to stand shoulder-deep in the 
muck while cropping lily pads and ten- 
der shoots beneath the surface. But 
when the frosts of late September have 
nipped the vegetation and sent swal- 
lows and warblers scurrying south- 
ward, then the game leaves its chosen 
haunts along the watercourses. Up 
among the maples and birches we 
commence to see signs unmistak- 
able, some of those things which are 
not printed in books, little patches 
where the ground is trampled, where 
the bushes are racked, with here 
and there a young tree torn up bodily. 
We notice fresh deer tracks in the 
runways; we find shallow basin-like 
depressions in the mud—which spell 
moose, and we can catch a faint musky 
odor in the air. 


So is October, the first month of still 
hunting, the time of all to run out the 
big touring car; for we shall pile it full 
with the duffle of camp and trail, and 
guide it swiftly over long, frost-hard- 
ened roads, toward a little valley that 
we know. Some thick slashes are there, 
with plenty of windfalls and a few 
dense alder thickets,—it is the deer’s 
home in autumn. There are those of 
us, even in the heart of a great city, to 
whom the woodland voices eall loudly; 
to us they appeal the strongest, and 
we must go quickly. 

Even so, or should we make ou 
journey afoot over the trail, by poling 
against the swift waters of rapid rivers, 
or flying over the plains in a sleeping 
car; what matters it, so long as game is 
afoot in the runways and our fire 
burns brightly after the day is over! 
Should the way be long or short, our 
difficulties few or many, what matters 
it, so long as we reach some little hid- 
den corner where the waters seem clear- 
er and the stars brighter than any- 
where else? 
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CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 


IV.—Tents and Tools 


By HORACE KEPHART 


ENTS were invented long before 
the dawn of history, and they 
are still used as portable dwellings by 
men of all races and in all climes—and 
still the perfect tent has not been in- 
vented. Every year sees countless 
campers busy with new contrivances in 
canvas or other material—and still the 
prehistoric patterns hold their own. 
There is a fascination about tent life 
that may be partly due to its uncertain- 
ties. The utmost pinnacle of comfort 
is reached when one lives at night un- 
der taut canvas, with a storm roaring 
toward him through the forest, and 
chortles over the blissful certainty that 
no wind ean blow his tent down. And 
it takes Just one second of parting guys 
and ripping cloth to tumble him off 
his perch and cast him headlong into 
the very depths of woe. 

A tent should be easy to set up. It 
should shed heavy rains, and should 
stand securely in a gale. It should keep 
out insects and cold draughts, but let 
in the rays of the camp-fire and plenty 
of pure air. It should be cool and airy 
on summer days, but warm and dry at 
night. All of which is easily said. 

For a fixed camp, or any camp that 
can be reached by wagon, a wall tent 
is generally preferred. It is easy to 
set up, and has plenty of head-room. 
With the addition of a fly, a ground- 
cloth, and a tent stove, it can be made 
cosy in any kind of weather. But a 
wall tent, with its necessary poles, is 
too heavy and bulky for anything but 
awagon trip. Men who travel in un- 
tracked forests, deserts, or mountains, 
usually require a more portable shelter. 

A 10x12-foot wall tent is large 
enough for a party of four. It should 


be used only for sleeping quarters, and 
as a shelter for personal kits and other 
A separate fly should be 


perishables. 


taken along, to be used as a roof for 
the dining space, and to cover the box 
or other contrivance that is used for 
an outdoor cupboard. If there are 
more than four in the party, take an- 
other tent. Two small tents are easier 
to transport and to pitch than one 
large one, and they have the supreme 
advantage that the snorers can then be 
segregated in a limbo of their own. 
Guides usually furnish their own 
shelters, but this should be understood 
beforehand. It is well to have the tents 
made to open at both ends, so that they 
ean have a complete circulation of air 
on hot days. In this case, two tents 
may be joined together whenever de- 
sirable. 

As for tent materials, the choice de- 
pends upon whether it is the intention 
to go light or not. For fixed camps, 
10-ounce double-filling army duck is 
the thing. The cheap single-filling 
duck is neither strong nor rain-proof. 
Second-hand army tents that are in 
good, serviceable condition, having been 
condemned only for stains or other 
trifling defects, may be bought very 
cheaply from dealers who get them at 
government auctions. These army 
tents are always well designed and well 
made. Where expense is not con- 
sidered, and extra weight is not objec- 
tionable, no material equals pantasote. 
It is perfectly waterproof, embers 
from the camp-fire will not burn holes 
in it, it is not sticky in hot weather 
nor brittle in cold, and its wearing 
qualities are excellent. For a light tent, 
sail drilling, and for a very light one, 
unbleached sheeting or silk, should be 
used, the material in either case being 
waterproofed by one or other of the 
processes mentioned hereafter. Tents 
of waterproofed balloon silk of excellent 
quality and strongly made can now 'e 
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bought ready-made in all shapes and 
sizes. A tent of this kind big enough 
for one man to bivouac in is made that 
weighs only 24% pounds; a 7144x7\% 
miner’s tent weighs but 6 pounds, and 
an A tent of the same size only 742 
pounds. ‘The strength of a tent de- 
pends more upon the reinforcement of 
the grommets and seams than upon the 
kind of cloth used. The lines of great- 
est strain should be reinforced, in light 
tents, by linen tape. 

Thin, closely woven cotton goods, 
such as sheeting or muslin, will shed 
ordinary rains if pitched at a higher 
angle than 45°, but if set up at a lower 
angle than this, the water will pene- 
trate. A long, hard rain will sdak such 
cloth through and through, and even 
heavy canvas, if not waterproofed or 
protected by a fly, will absorb so much 
water that if the inside of the cloth be 
touched by so much as one’s finger a 
steady drip of water will come through 
at that spot so long as the rain lasts. 

A fly not only makes the roof water- 
tight, but keeps the tent much cooler 
on a hot day. 

When traveling light, a fly cannot 
be carried, and the tent itself must be 
light and thin; consequently it should 
be waterproofed. If such treatment is 
properly applied it not only renders 
the tent dry throughout the worst 
storm, but prevents it from absorbing 
water, whereas a common tent will take 
up so much water that its weight is 
greatly increased. Waterproofing also 
prevents mildew, and allows one to roll 
up his tent when it is wet on the out- 
side, if he is in a hurry. It is only 
within a few years that ready-made 
waterproof tents have been supplied’ by 
outfitters. If a common tent is pur- 
chased, or the camper makes one for 
himself, he can waterproof it by either 
of the following processes. 

Dissolve 144 pound of alum in 4 gal- 


lons of boiling rainwater. It is es- 
sential that soft water be used. 


Similarly, in a separate vessel, dis- 
solve 14 pound sugar of lead (lead 
acetate) in 4 gallons of water. This 
is double the proportion of alum 
usually recommended, and better re- 
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sults will follow from it, because it ep. 
sures the precipitation of all the lead 
in the form of sulphate. Let the solp. 
tions stand until clear; then pour the 
alum liquor into a clean vessel, and add 
the sugar of lead solution. Let stand 


a few hours. Then pour off the clear f 


liquor, thoroughly work the fabrie in 
it, so that every part is quite pene 
trated, squeeze out, stretch and dry, 
Remember that sugar of lead is poison. 
ous if taken internally. 

This 
alumina in the fibers of the cloth. The 
final washing is to cleanse the cloth 
from the useless white powder of sul- 
phate of lead that is deposited on it 
Cloth treated in this manner sheds 
rain, and makes a tent proof against 
sparks and embers from the camp-fire. 
Clothing may also be made rain-proof 
in this way, though still porous, so as 
to allow perspiration to pass through 
and evaporate. Rainwater will pene 
trate it wherever the cloth binds tight 
ly. 

To waterproof cloth with paraffine, 
proceed as follows: 

Cut the paraffine into thin shavings, 
so as to dissolve readily. Dissolve it in 
turpentine or benzine, using as much 
wax as the liquid will take up. Apply 
with a varnish brush to the tightly 
stretched goods. To hasten the solution 
of the paraffine, place the mixture ina 
warm room, or where the hot sun will 
strike it; but not, of course, near the 
fire, and stir it now and then. 

Or, get a cake of paraffine, lay the 
cloth on a table, and rub the outer side 
with the wax until it has a good coat- 
ing, evenly distributed. Then iron the 
cloth with a medium-hot flatiron, which 
melts the wax and runs it into every 
port of the cloth. 

Do not oil a tent. Linseed oil rot 
the fiber, and cloth so treated will be 
sticky in hot weather. 

Tents to be used in very cold weather 
should not be waterproofed, because, if 
they are, they will become brittle at low 
temperatures and may greak in folding. 
Moreover, it should be borne in mind 
that a traveller’s greatest discomfort i 
cold weather is from moisture gener- 
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ated from within and condensing on 
the inner surface of clothing or tent 
cloth that is not sufficiently porous to 
let it escape. Dr. Frederick A. Cook, 
the antarctic explorer, says: ‘‘A scien- 
tically ideal tent wall would be a 
double sheeting of some gauzy mater- 
jal, the two thicknesses being separated 
from each other about one inch. This 
would freely permit the escape of the 
internal humidity, which is always the 
eurse of polar workers, while it would 
sufficiently prevent the penetration of 
the wind. It would, perhaps, be an ex- 
cellent idea to have window spaces, 
spread with gauzy or porous material, 
made in the front of this tent near the 
peak—mosquito netting is by no means 
out of place on the polar ice-fields, for 
it is an excellent wind guard, retaining 
the internal heat, while easily allowing 
the escape of moisture.’’ The tent to 
which he refers is one of his own de- 


| sign, a very light affair to be used in 


arctic work. 

It is an advantage to have a tent 
dyed to a light green or tan color. This 
moderates the glare of the sun, makes 
the tent less attractive to flies, and ren- 
ders it less conspicuous in the woods, 
which latter is worth considering in 
some localities where undesirable visit- 
ors may drop in. A few packages of 
Diamond dye may be used before 
waterproofing. Two pounds of ground 
white oak bark in 314 gallons of boiling 
water will dye canvas a tan color. 

Every tent should have a sod cloth, 
which is a strip about 9 inches wide 
joined to the bottom of the tent on the 
inside, to be held down by small logs, 
stones, or earth. This keeps out 
draughts, insects, and other pests. If 
the lower edges of the tent are left 
loose, cold air will be sucked in along 
the floor and will chill the sleepers. A 
waterproof ground cloth, covering most 
of the floor of the tent and lapping over 
the sod sloth, is a good thing if it can 
be carried along. In small tents in- 
tended for mountaineering and similar 
work, this ground cloth is sometimes 
sewed fast to the bottom of the tent, 
sod cloths heing dispensed with. Such 
& tent cannot blow away when the 
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weight of the occupants is inside, and 
it has the minor advantage that small 
articles dropped on the floor will not 
be lost. But a fixed floor cloth is ob- 
jectionable in cold weather, especially 
if water be boiled within the tent, be- 
cause the steam condenses and runs 
down the inside of the tent, and it 
should be allowed to run off into the 
snow along the edges. 

In fly time a netting to keep out in- 
sects is a prime necessity. The mesh 
of ordinary mosquito netting is too 
open, and the material is too easily 
torn, and bobbinet is likewise too weak. 
The best insect discourager is cheese- 
eloth. In summer it is a good plan to 
have a duplicate tent of cheese-cloth 
hung inside from the ridge or peak; 
then the canvas may be left wide open 
on sultry nights. 

If a stove is to be used in the tent, 
the pipe hole should be guarded by an 
asbestos ring or collar, which rolls up 
with the tent. A tin guard is a squeaky 
thing when the wind blows. 

Metal tent slides are better than 
wooden ones, being lighter and not 
given to swelling, shrinking, and split- 
ting. Steel tent pins, twisted some- 
what like a lariat pin, are better than 
wooden pegs, as they are more easily 
driven in rocky ground. hold better, 
and are not so bulky. They should be 
carried in a bag of their own, or some 
of them will probably be misplaced or 
lost. In a wooded region one can de- 
pend upon cutting pegs where he 
camps, but it is better to carry them 
unless one is going particularly light. 
Pegs should be at least a foot long. If 
made of green wood, select hard wood 
that has no pithy core, and harden the 
points by slightly charring them in the 
fire. 

All tents that are made to close up 
tightly at night should have ventilat- 
ors, covered with cheese-cloth, and with 
flaps on the outside to tie down in bad 
weather. It is more unhealthful to 


sleep in a tightly closed tent than in an 
ordinary bedroom with all the windows 
closed, for the cubic contents of an 
average tent are less, the air in it is 
soon poisoned, and the interior is damp 
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besides. Napoleon declared that his 
troops kept in better health when bi- 
vouacing under the stars than when 
sleeping in tents. It is far better to 
leave the front of the tent wide open, 
even in cold weather, than to close it 
up and sleep in a damp, stuffy atmos- 
phere. 

The most healthful form of tent, and 
the one favored by guides, lumbermen, 
and others who live in the woods, is a 
lean-to or shed-roof affair with open 
front, before which a big log fire is 
kept going all through the night. The 
heat from the fire is reflected by the 
tent roof upon the ground below, dry- 
ing it out, and keeping the sleepers 
warm through the coldest night. This, 
however, takes a lot of wood, a good- 
sized hardwood tree being consumed in 
a single night, and the labor of chop- 
ping is rather severe to anyone but a 
good axeman; but the work is well re- 
paid by the exquisite comfort of lying 
before the blazing backlogs on a cold 
night, warm as toast, and breathing 
deeply the fresh air of the forest. 
Such a tent is never damp and cheer- 
less, as all closed tents are apt to be. 
Tent-makers always make these shed- 
roof or ‘‘baker’’ tents with a door- 
flap sewed to the top, to be stretched 
out forward like an awning when the 
tent is open. A better plan is to have 
the door-flap separate from the tent, 
and so fitted with grommets or eyelets 
that it can be attached either to the top 
or to one side of the tent, as preferred. 
In warm weather, when no all-night 
fire is needed, it may be hung from the 
top as an awning, and the tent may be 
closed up by it when the occupants are 
away; but on nights when a fire is kept 
going the flap should be stretched for- 
ward from the leeward side of the tent 
front, so as to check the draught from 
that direction, and the fire should be 
built close to the tent, the front of 
which is left wide open. For a camp 
that is not shifted every day or two, the 
shed-roof tent is the most comfortable 
kind of shelter, for a timbered region, 
in all kinds of weather. 

For extreme portability, lightness, 
and ease of pitching, the A tent is rec- 
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ommended. Nothing is better, in th® Th 
long run, for a trip in summer, when§ cat | 
portages must be made and camp shift. § with 
ed at frequent intervals. In this cay§ that 
no poles are used. A strong tape ip eve? 
sewed along the ridge of the tent, end insid 
ing in a loop at each end, from whid® (ts k 
a light rope is extended and stretche °V": 
between two trees, the rope being mad the 2 
taut by two forked poles bracing it up all re 
at each end of the tent, and outside of ° 
it. Such an arrangement is secun§ !t 's 
against heavy gales. For a small ten he? 
the ridge rope should be about 25 feq— "PO? 
long. It should be of braided cotton, It sh 
treated to a bath of hot linseed oil, ani ‘°°? 
stretched until dry; then it will neithe— *™° 
shrink, stretch, nor kink. A metal slid aap 
or tightener near each end of the roy ' ' 
will keep it taut without crotchap ‘?* 
poles. der 

The Hudson Bay form of A or wedg = 
tent economizes cloth and weight by pad 
making the ends round and the ridg{ in 
short. A waterproof silk tent of this aie 
pattern 6 x 9 x 7 feet weighs only ( letin 
pounds. A so-called ‘‘canoe tent”’ i the ‘ 
made that combines some of the at-§ ;, 4) 
vantages of the shed-roof tent with a§ 4), 
arrangement whereby it can be set wR of 4 
with only one pole. The “‘protean’§ mnosq 
tent is of similar pattern. dista 

The pyramidal miner’s tent, and th® tym 
conical Sibley, require only one poke The 
and this may be jointed, so as to pack® and 
easily on an animal or in a canoe. Both® rolle 
of these patterns have so steep a piteh up a 
that they shed rain very well, and m§ strai 
this account may be made of thin m#-§ these 
terial. They also stand well in heawf densi 
winds, when properly pitched. Th with 
miner’s tent, which covers a squat even 
ground space, affords more room fog agair 
beds than a conical tent of equal cubit 












into 
capacity. Both of these forms are suit § had 
able for travel in a treeless regia§ Dire 
where a tent pole must be carried. Th ing i 
claim that a Sibley tent can be heatel In 
by an open fire inside is not well bortt™ serev 
out, because the opening at the top #§ posit 
too small to let out the smoke wha§ cords 
green wood is burned, as must often RE . 
the case. If the tent is to be heated,s— hold 
regular Sibley tent stove should be carg &un-! 
ried along. 
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~’ CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 


There is only one kind of tent that 
ean be heated by an open fire inside 
without smoking the occupants out, and 
that is the Indian lodge or teepee, and 
even it is likely at times to resemble the 
inside of a chimney-flue unless its own- 
ers know just how to manage it. How- 
ever, taking it all around, the teepee is 
the most comfortable portable home for 
all regions, and for all kinds of weath- 
er, that human ingenuity has devised. 
It is more secure in a gale than any 
other form of tent that does not depend 
upon neighboring trees to hold it up. 
It sheds rain well, because its pitch is 
steep. It can be thrown wide open in 
amoment, or it can be closed tightly all 
around and still kept well ventilated 
by the hole at the top. A fire ean be 
kept going within the tent, directly un- 
der the smoke-hole, and right in the 
middle of the inelosed space, where it 
will do the most good. Meals ean be 
cooked over this open fire, and the 
steam and smells will be wafted out 
through the smoke-hole. By manipu- 
lating the smoke-flaps or wind-guards 
the ‘‘chimney’’ may be made to draw, 
in almost any kind of weather. With 
the tent closed, and a trifling smudge 
of dried fungus going in the center, 
mosquitoes can be kept at a respectful 
distance. There is no eenter-pole to 
stumble against, nor guy to trip over. 
The tent is easily set up by one man, 
and it ean quickly be taken down and 
rolled up into a small pareel. To set 
up a teepee properly, ten or a dozen 
straight, slender poles are needed, and 
these are often hard to find, even in a 
dense forest. But one can make shift 
with three poles set up as a tripod, or 
even with one, the latter being braced 
against a tree, and its lower end jabbed 
into the ground. Teepees are not to be 
had of tent-makers, exeept to order. 
Directions for making one and manag- 
ing it will be given later. 

In any tent with a ridge-pole two 
serew-eyes should be put in it at op- 
posite ends from which to suspend by 
cords a straight stick to hang clothes 
on. Wire clothes hangers and candle 
holders, and metal lantern hangers and 
gun-racks, which fit on the upright 
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poles of tents, and wall pockets, which 
are very convenient receptacles for odds 
and ends, are supplied by camp out- 
fitters; but such things can easily be 
extemporized. Folding camp cots, with 
or without mosquito canopies, folding 
tables, stools, and chairs, and even fold- 
ing bath-tubs, are made in large quan- 
tities for military and campers’ use. 
They save time and trouble in fixing 
up a camp, but it is far better to make 
one’s own simple furniture on the spot 
if anything like a hard trip is contem- 
plated. There are two articles of ready- 
made furniture, however, that are well 
worth packing along if the party is not 
traveling very light indeed, and these 
are a rolling table-top and a set of fold- 
ing shelves. The table is made of pan- 
tasote, with pockets on the under side 
which are stiffened by thin wooden 
slats. The table is set up by driving a 
stake into the ground at each corner, 
connected by cross pieces on which the 
top rests, the latter being 2 x 3 feet 
when opened, and weighing only 3 
pounds. The shelves are made of can- 
vas, similarly stiffened by slats, form- 
ing, when set up on four poles, a eup- 
board of three shelves 2 feet long, 
weighing 3 pounds. As boards are sel- 
dom obtainable in the wilderness the 
table and shelves may be worth the 
trouble of carrying them. 

A full-sized axe should be taken 
along whenever it is practicable to 
carry one. Its head need not weigh 
more than 314 or 4 pounds. With this 
one tool a good axeman ean build any- 
thing that is required in the wilderness, 
and he ean quickly fell and log-up a 
tree large enough to keep a hot fire be- 
fore his lean-to throughout the night. I 
prefer a double-bitted axe for the sake 
of its two edges. The helve, being 
straight, is easily replaced in case of 
breakage, whereas a straight handle in 
un single-bladed axe is awkward, and it 
is a neat trick to make a curved one. 
The axe head is of less use than a spare 
cutting edge. For driving — stakes, 
wedges, ete., a maul ean be made. 

If an axe is bought ready handled, 
see that the helve is of young growth 
hickory, straight grained, and free 
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from knots. Sight along the back of 
the helve to see if it is straight in line 
with the eye of the axe, then turn it 
over and see if the edge of the axe 
ranges exactly in line with the center 
of the hilt (rear end of handle), as it 
should, and that the hilt is at right 
angles to the center of the eye. A good 
chopper is as critical about the heft 
and hang of his axe as a shooter is 
about the balance of his gun. If the 
handle is straight, score a 214-foot rule 
on it, in inches. Get the axe ground 
by a careful workman. The store edge 
is not thin enough nor keen. 

An axe lying around camp has a 
fatal attraction for men who do 
not know how to use it. Not that they 
will do much chopping with it; but 
somebody will pick it up, make a few 
bungling whacks at a projecting root, 
or at a stick lying flat on the ground, 
drive the blade through into the earth 
and pebbles, and leave the edge nicked 
so that it will take an hour’s hard work 
to put it in decent order again. And 
the fellow who does this is the one who 
could not sharpen an axe to save his 
life. It never seems to occur to him 
that an axe is of no use unless its 
edge is kept keen, nor that the best way 
to ruin it is to strike it into the ground, 
nor that a chopping block will prevent 
that. You may loan your last dollar 
to a friend; but never loan him your 
axe, unless you are certain that he 
knows how to use it. 

A smooth-eut file should be taken 
along, its chief use being to sharpen the 
axe when you are far from grindstones. 

When going into fixed camp it is well 
to take along a small hand-saw, and 
perhaps a buck-saw, for those who are 
rather proud of the fact that they 
don’t know how to chop wood; also a 
spade for trenching and for excavating 
the oven, camp refrigerator, refuse pit, 
cache, and so forth. A wooden spade, 
however, or a sapling chopped to a 
wedge at one end and hardened in hot 
ashes, will generally suffice. 

A few small tools in a rolled hold-all 
may be handy at times, and an inch 
auger is often useful around a perma- 
nent camp. Nails will be needed in 
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such a camp; and, if the ground is 
reached by wagon, take with you some 
boards for making a table, benches, ete, 

When traveling with horses, take a 
hammer, a few spare horseshoes and 
their nails, some copper rivets, washers, 
and a set, awls, saddler’s thread, raw- 
hide thongs, and a good length of rope. 
Never venture into an arid region with- 
out one or two large canteens for carry- 
ing water. 

An acetylene lantern is a good thing. 


An ordinary bicycle lamp, from which ff 


the clamp has been removed, and a wire 
bail attached to the top, is good for 
eoon hunting, night fishing, and picking 
up frogs at night. Carbide is much 


easier to carry than kerosene, which, if § 


so much as a drop escapes anywhere 
near your provisions, will taint them. 
Tf oil is preferred, though, a good way 
to earry it is in quart cans such as are 
made for heavy oils, leather dressings, 
ete. These have a stopper which un- 
screws and exposes the opening of a 
small spont within. A folding pocket 
lantern for candles is best when one is 
in light marching order. 

A coil of fifteen or twenty yards of 
half-inch rope is a good thing to have 
around a permanent camp. It will be 
useful should you find a bee-tree and 
elect to rob the bees, or as an aid in 
reaching the nests of hawks. ete. A 
pair of tree climbers will hardly prove 
worth taking, for hawks generally nest 
in trees having hard bark, and ’coons 
and bees in those having very rough 
bark. Only the very best climbers that 
are obtainable should be risked on such 
trees, those having long and _ strong 
steel spurs. Should you have a dog 
with you, take along a few yards of 
strong wire, this to be strung between 
two trees as a ‘‘trolley wire,’’ to which 
to chain him. 

When camping in a canebrake coun- 
try have a huntsman’s horn in the out- 
fit. Leave it with the camp-keeper, who 
will blow it every evening about an 
hour before supper. The sound of a 
horn carries far, and its message is un- 
mistakable. It is a dulcet note to one 
who is bewildered in a thick wood or 
brake. 
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OUR FRESH-WATER GAME FISHES 
XXVI.—The Pacific Salmon—Concluded 


By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


THE brief paragraph, concerniag 

the uses of the hooked jaws of 
the salmon, as printed in the October 
issue of FrELD AND STREAM, has elicited 
considerable comment and correspond- 
ence. Dr. Barton W. Evermann, who 
is at the head of the scientific depart- 
ment of the United States Fish Com- 
mission, wrote me under date of 
December 22: 

*‘T can’t see that the hooked nose 
of the salmon has any more use than 
the colored leaf of a tree in autumn, 
or any other character of age and de- 
eay. For instance, with you and me 
and Hallock and the rest of us middle- 
aged men, our eyes are less strong, our 
eye-brows more shaggy, and heads 
more bald than they used to be; but 
we are not in the habit of thinking 
those characters are of any use. ‘They 
are simply evidences that we are not 
so young as we once were.’’ 

Reference was made in a recent num- 
ber of this series to the anadromous 
habits of the blueback, more particu- 
larly affirming the non-migrations of 
the small form. Since then I have re- 
ceived an interesting letter from Mr. 
Arthur T. Bickford, of British Colum- 
bia, on this subject, which I take 
pleasure in quoting. Mr. Bickford is 
evidently a close observer and a care- 
ful student of the habits of the blue- 
back salmon. He writes: 

“TI notice you refer in your papers 
on the Pacific salmon to the smaller 
species of the ‘blue-backed salmon,’ or 
‘red fish,’ which is very plentiful in 
this the Okanagan district. 

‘*During the last three or four sea- 
sons I have been making observations 
on the habits of these little fish, the 
results of which may be of interest to 
you and your readers. I am of the 


opinion that these fish do not migrate 


from salt water to spawn in our lakes, 
but that they remain with us the season 
through, in the deeper waters during 
the summer months. 

‘‘T have arrived at this conclusion 
from having caught fish of similar size 
and structure while trolling for trout, 
but at the time they were so caught 
the coloration was the normal one, 
namely, blue-backed, and _ silvery- 
sided. As the spawning season ap- 
proaches, in October, these fish change 
in color to olive green on the head 
and back, and bright red along the 
sides. 

‘‘The first appearance of the ‘red 
fish’ is in the small streams, tributary 
to Lake Okanagan, where they may be 
seen in shoals, on the sand bars and 
gravelly bottom of the streams, deposit- 
ing their spawn. Later in the season 
fish slightly larger, of the same species, 
make their appearance on the gravelly 
beaches of the lakes, and one run of 
fish sueceeds another until the middle 
of December. After depositing their 
spawn these fish die, exhausted, as dur- 
ing spawning they take no food. 

‘““As regards these fish migrating 
from salt water, I have observed that 
the fresh run fish show no signs of 
abrasion, which would have hardly been 
the case had they fought their way 
for 400 miles or more up the Columbia 
and Okanagan rivers, to their spawning 
beds. Again, one of the above-men- 
tioned lakes is completely landlocked, 
except for a short period during high 
water in the spring.’’ 

Angling, so ealled, for Pacific sal- 
mon, is confined almost entirely to troll- 
ing for them. Unsportsmanlike as ti-.is 
method is, it never fails to be exciting, 
and is seldom unsuccessful. The usual 
practice is simple enough, and as fol- 
lows: 


‘ 
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As early as five o’clock in the morn- 
ing the water of the Sound, opposite 
Seattle particularly, is said to be cov- 
ered with small boats, in each of which 
are two persons—the boatman and the 
fisherman. 

Often the boat is pulled around for 
an hour or two without getting more 
than a nibble or two, when suddenly 
a quick jerk is felt and the line com- 
mences to tremble with the strain. The 
boat is stopped and the line recovered 
as rapidly as the fighting fish will per- 
mit. The line will sometimes be easily 
hauled in, but suddenly the salmon 
makes a dash to the right or left or 
straight away and you must perforce 
give line or else breakage will oceur, or 
the hook tear out of the fish’s jaws. 
He surges frequently, first to one side 
and then the other, compelling the give 
and take of the line until the salmon 
is sufficiently wearied to be brought 
along side of the boat, when, splashing 
and fighting, he is hauled in and sil- 
enced by a blow from a elub on the 
back of the head. 

A favorite rig for trolling in Puget 
sound is what is known as the ‘‘Siwash 
rig.’’ It consists of an ‘‘eighty-foot’’ 
line, having on the end a large hook. 
A few inches above the hook is placed 
a bright steel or brass spoon, and about 
ten feet above the spoon is fastened a 
medium-sized sinker and just below it 
a swivel. 

Another trolling gear, which is popu- 
lar with a few fishermen, is what is 
known as the ‘‘pickerel rig.’’ Instead 
of a single hook being used a triple 
one (or gang) takes its place. The 
hooks are bound with bright-colored 
feathers, like a fly-hook, and the swivel 
is placed just above them. Many loeal 
anglers are said to eall this ‘‘ fly-fishing 
for salmon!’’ 

The waters most frequented by the 
salmon of Puget sound is the narrow 
channel about four miles long and one 
to two miles wide, off Point Relianee, 
about seven miles from Tacoma. There 
the current rushes fiereely through the 
pass, the incoming tide pouring around 
Point Reliance and forming a great 
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eddy, a mild sort of whirlpool, about 
300 yards wide by 500 yards long, 
**On the outside edge of this eddy, the 
water banks up two to three feet high 
and rushes with tremendous speed for 
the opposite shore, while the inside 
quieter waters run in the opposite di- 
rection.’’ Great schools of herring fre- 
quent this miniature maelstrom and the 
king salmon, or ‘‘tyee,’’ as he is locally 
called, pursues them in this swift eur- 
rent. This foraging in strong waters 
gives to the ‘‘tyee’’ its great strength, 
and the presence of the herring during 
all seasons makes the fishing for the 
salmon a perennial pleasure, although 
the best sport is had during the months 
of August and September. This sal- 
mon grows to a very large size, one of 
72 pounds having been taken on rod 
and line off the mouth of Frazer river, 
British Columbia, by an English 
angler, and the mounted fish is now 
adorning the walls of the Museum of 
Natural History, Victoria, B. C. 

One of the best descriptions of the 
tackle and methods used on Puget 
sound in taking of salmon has been 
given us by Mr. P. V. Cesar of Ta- 
coma, Wash. Ie virtually lives among 
these fish and his opportunities are of 
daily occurrence. In effect, he writes: 

‘‘The Indians, who live by the pro- 
ceeds of their fishing, use a thick hand- 
line, at the end of which they attach 
a wire, three feet long, terminating in 
a large salmon hook. Before attaching 
the wire to their line, they run it 
through a herring and fasten it on by 
a few skillful turns of a thread around 
the herring’s gills. This is a most dif- 
fieult knack for a white man to learn, 
as, unless the herring moves through 
the water in a life-like manner, the 
salmon will refuse to look at it. About 
thirty feet above the hook the Indian 
ties a stone as large as a croquet ball.”’ 

Several years ago, an old resident 
sportsman of Tacoma invented an arti- 
ficial bait to take the place of the ill- 
smelling herring. It is made in the 
form of a darting spoon, shaped some- 
what like a down-east blue-fish squid. 
It is of thin brass or silver, four inches 
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long by one inch wide, highly polished. 
The end nearest the line is round and 
spoon-shaped, with the bowl up and 
nearest the hook is pointed and turned 
down in the opposite direction. The 
hook is either soldered on the lower 
end of the spoon or attached by a rivet 
to the middle of the bow], or hangs free 
from the under side, in which case the 
shank is considerably shortened. 

The favorite rod is one of eight feet, 
weighing about twelve ounces, used 
with a free-running reel holding 600 
feet of eighteen-thread line; a lead 
sinker weighing sixteen ounces, shaped 
like a boat’s keel, in the top of which 
are set two brass staples, and in the 
end a wire clip. A four-foot piano 
wire leader completes the outfit. The 
line is passed through the staples in the 
top of the sinker and fastened in the 
clip, thirty feet from the spoon. When 
the salmon strikes, he disengages the 
line from the clip, the sinker slides 
down to the leader and you can handle 
your fish with perfect freedom. 

In the waters of and near Oregon 
Falls there is at times excellent fishing 


for salmon. There, however, the fish 
seem to prefer ‘‘salmon roe’’ to the 
spoon, and deplorable to state, their 
cannibalistic taste is indulged by many 
fishers who visit the Falls and the 
Clackamas river. 

Do Pacific salmon rise to the artificial 
flies? is a much-discussed question 
among anglers. The consensus of 
opinion is on the negative side among 
such experienced fishermen as Livings- 
ton Stone, Colonel Green, of Portland, 
and others, whose long residence on the 
Pacific coast and experience among the 
salmon, as anglers and fish culturists, 
would seem to settle the question; but 
here and there a salmon has been taken 
on feathers under peculiar conditions, 
and the subject is still thought to be 
an open one for discussion by many 
intelligent and observing anglers. My 
own opinion, given for what it may be 
worth, is that many of the adult salmon 
reported as being taken on artificial 
flies, were steelhead trout, which closely 
resemble the salmon form and grow to a 
weight of thirty pounds, rising freely 
to a surface-cast feathered lure. 

















A BEACHED TAMPICO TARPON,—BIG AS A MAN 
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OUR AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


Their Life History and Mode of Hunting Them 


By F. HENRY YORKE, 


XXVI.—-THE Rep-LeG MALLARD 
HE red-leg mallard (Anas bochas) 
is a warm-weather bird in contra- 
distinction to the yellow-leg, which is 
a true cold-weather bird. It arrives in 
the Spring after the ice has entirely 
gone. It is both a timber and a prairie 
duck, according to latitude and loca- 
tion, a prairie bird in the West and 
Northwest, as well as in the Central 
states; but the Southern heavy timber, 
where the slashes abound and the acorn 
mast, especially the chinquapin, covers 
the ground in profusion, are its favor- 
ite resorts. The yellow-leg, as I have 
before remarked, is a prairie bird, but 
it now and then drops into the open 
glades and lakes which abound in the 
South. 

They have three distinct flights in 
the spring, the first passing northward 
after a week’s stay, being governed by 
the weather to the Canadian line, as 
far as 65 degrees latitude. The second 
arrives a few days later, and its stay is 
according to the amount of mast and 
the water smartweed, lotus and lily 
seeds; they travel up to about latitude 
42 degrees to nest. The third issue, 
like the first, stays a shorter time, and 
nests from 40 degrees to about 
42 degrees latitude. All, however, are 
rapidly working westward and north- 
ward; for the last fifteen years of 
drainage, reclaimed land and the ne- 
cessary progress of civilization, have 
practically driven them out of the Cen- 
tral states. 

In the Fall the red-leg mallards come 
down early, always ahead of the yel- 
low-legs. They work down in little 
flocks rather than in flights. They are 
not in full plumage, the drakes showing 
a little green mixed in their brown 
heads; young birds are still holding 
their mother’s garb. The last flight is 
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the strongest, for they hang to the 
North so long as open water exists. 
When that closes, however plentiful 
food may be, they set sail for the South 
in a body. 

These ducks decoy easily to a proper 
note, are not hard to kill, and form the 
principal mallards to be found. Their 
food consists of all acorn mast, espe- 
cially the chinquapin, on a branch of 
which I have counted over 300 acorns 
—and it was not more than two feet in 
length; at the foot of the trees the mast 
could actually be shovelled up. Water 
smartweed, with its big seeds as layers, 
buckwheat, wild rice, roots of three or 
four kinds of lilies, their seeds, lotus 
seeds, frogbit and all the duckweeds, 
are eagerly sought on the slashes and 
inland Jakes and rivers; on the prairies 
barley is the prime food, then wheat 
and corn. 

The red-legs nest from latitude 35 
degrees to 65 degrees, usually in open 
fields, and often far from water. They 
build a nest of dry grass, rushes, weeds, 
or sedge, according to the surround- 
ings, which they copy closely. I have 
found them nesting in dead furrows, in 
a turned-over sod. Their clutch is 
from ten to twelve bluish-white eggs. 
The drake assists in building, pays at- 
tention to his mate until she commences 
setting, then goes off with other drakes 
in the neighborhood for a good time. 
But he bobs up serenely when the duck- 
lings appear and joins the proud moth- 
er in attending tc their little wants. 
When the youngsters grow to be flap- 
pers the parent birds usually go to 
nesting again (except in the far 
North), and the young are left to take 
care of themselves. The young ducks 
have many enemies, both afloat and 
ashore. Afloat they have pike, pick- 
erel, bass, turtles and mink. Ashore 
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they have hawks, owls, shrikes, dogs, 
skunks, mink, weasels, and even house 
rats or water rats; but not the musk- 
rat, or muskquash; he does not inter- 
fere any more than beavers. But the 
lynx and the raccoon do their share of 
the mischief. 

There are several ways of hunting 
the red-leg mallards: by jumping, 
either in the rice, or weeds, on banks of 
lakes or sloughs; from creeping up 
upon river banks, from the shore, as 
they play or feed below the banks; on 
timbered streams; on the flight from 
some bog, blind or point of vantage; or 
upon some feeding ground in the corn, 
or from a pit or ditch in a barley field. 
But the best and easiest way is over 
decoys on the open ponds of the prairie 
or the slashes in the timber, where a 
good caller will draw them into his de- 
coys to a certainty. Remember, how- 
ever, that a prairie call must differ 
widely from a timber call, the latter be- 
ing chiefly a running call. 

Let us suppose we are off for a day, 
in the timber, where the mast is thick 
in the shallow water. A boat is a good 
thing to carry us to our objective spot, 
yet the fallen trees and logs will give 
us trouble, if we have to chase and 
shoot over many winged birds. We 
need no decoys, for the birds will be 
sailing over, looking for feeding 
grounds, and especially for others of 
their kindred. 

I recall a day where the buttonwood 
or buck brush was thick over a spot 
containing five or six acres of timber. 
Surrounding lakes lay on all sides. A 
blind was formed in the brush near a 
spot of open water and decoys set out 
in approved manner. The timber was 
about thirty yards from the open hole, 
and the birds, coming over the tops of 
the trees, would pitch down to the de- 
coys; I shot from 7 a. m. until 11 a. 
m., when I gathered up my birds and 
pushed through the buck brush and 
went home. At 3 p. m. I returned and 
Ihad the best shooting on mallards for 
many years. Thousands passed over 
and settled in the slashes and glades 
and down timber, and for once I was 
alone in my glory. 
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In making a blind, endeavor to get 
upon some place which has had vege- 
tation or bushes. Remember that mal- 
lards fly high and look down upon you, 
hence your boat ought to be carefully 
concealed, for their eyes are upon every 
object they mistrust. Again, do not 
shift position when they are coming 
in 100 to 150 yards away. A mallard’s 
eye is ranging about upon an angle of 
45 degrees ; when that is passed one can 
rise or shift with less danger of being 
seen. Shoot over crippled birds, don’t 
run out to catch them; rather lose 
one bird than make two or three flocks 
sheer off, by your sudden appearance. 

Now let us take a day in the corn- 
belt. We will go on foot, of course, 
and drop down under a friendly corn- 
stalk as we see a flock approaching. 
They are hunting feed. The caller is 
brought into requisition and they veer 
towards us. 

Shoot! Mark your bird! 

Now to pick up, regardless of other 
ducks, for we are in thick corn. 

Here we need no decoys, unless we 
shoot over some pond-hole. In that 
case, we notice where ducks go to drink, 
usually the nearest piece of water; for 
a duck will hunt water when its crop 
is full. Years ago I never shot in the 
corn fields, for the sloughs had splen- 
did cover, or one could easily make one 
out of the canes, rice, wild barley or 
wild grass, which grew in abundance. 
Then we put out decoys, or used our 
dead birds (with a stick thrust under 
the throat of each, making as lifelike 
positions as possible), and waited for 
the mallards to come and go to drink, 
or to play in the water and pick up 
gravel to grind their food. But drain- 
age, except in the West and North, has 
destroyed all this. 

Now for a day in Minnesota, where 
fenees are few and the barley, wheat, 
oats and flax lay touching each other, 
only a dead furrow or a small ditch 
separating them. We will take the 
prairie first, picking out a barley field, 
for that is the red-leg’s principal at- 
traction. We drive carefully over the 
vast grain fields, through high prairie 
grass and weeds. We find the barley 
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field by looking for for some spears left 
from the shocks. We then look for drop- 
pings, and being assured they are fresh 
and belong to ducks, not geese, we look 
around for some cover adjoining the 
field, or sink pits ini the stubble to hide 
in. 
A word about sinking or digging 
pits: Always carry your dirt away 
and scatter same over the stubble; dig 
your pit wide enough to turn in, and 
deep enough to let you drop upon one 
knee, your cap level with the ground. 

We place our decoys upon the stub- 
ble, about twenty-five yards from our 
blinds, which are in a ditch covered 
by weeds of the ironwood varjety, and 
await the flight. “lis three in the af- 
ternoon, and the evening feeding flight 
should be at hand. F locks are seen in 
the distance, circling over some lakes 
and ponds to the north of us; so we 
wait patiently for them to make a 
flight, arranging our blinds as best we 
can. We have fixed our blinds by pull- 
ing up grass and scattering it in, and 
up over them, for the ditch was almost 
a furrow, with no depth. 

For an hour we do not get a shot, the 
birds drifting off away below us, or 
passing high overhead. We are entire- 
ly out of the flight. A small flock 
wheels to the call, and we get two of 
them. We manage to get five birds all 
told, for a flock comes by as we are 
ready to pick up at sundown and de- 
coys splendidly. ‘These ducks seemed 
to have just arrived, for they circled 
about considerably, both before and af- 
ter we fired on them. 

After supper we take up the subject: 
You ask why we ‘‘got left.’’ 

Did you observe the wind changed 
and the ducks, or most of them, did not 
come out to feed; or if they did they 
went in another direction? The last 
three birds we killed are in full plu- 
mage, the other two are not? The rea- 
son is that the first issue, out of which 
we killed two and which have been 
feeding here, are going to migrate to- 
night, the second issue is already ar- 
riving, and we killed three of them. 
Now, they are strangers, and to-morrow 
morning we will find many more and 
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have good shooting—maybe on differ. 
ent lines. 

The sun is just rising when we issue 
forth, carrying a dozen decoys and a 
canvas boat. We arrive at the lake, 
which is about a half mile wide by a 
mile or more in length. Ducks are 
moving. Several flocks fly over the 
open water; but a huge rush-bed runs 
out upon the other side and the wind 
is sending them over that way. We 
will make our blind over there. 

A fiock soon comes down the open 
water; we call; they swing, and we 
levy toll. A big’ flock follows, but 
passes behind us. We do not shoot, for 
we could never gather them from the 
floating bog. 

But the flight is apparently in ene 
direction, towards a large barley field 
a mile away; for by watching closely 
we can see some circling over it. We 
conclude to stay where we are until 
noon, then go to camp, get spade and 
basket, go to the barley field, dig a 
couple ef pits and get the evening 
shooting. Meanwhile we have fair 
sport where we are. Noon comes and 
we pull up for the barley field. 

How a flock of ducks can tell a bar- 
ley field from one of wheat or oats, 
when the field is bare‘stubble, whilst 
flying high over it, is a thing I never 
could exactly determine. Still they 
can and do. Instinct from repeated 
observation must be the answer. 

Arriving at the field we search it 
and soon find evidence of fresh feath- 
ers and droppings. We dig a pit about 
four feet deep, and wide enough for a 
man to turn around in. We scatter the 
dirt over the stubble, so that no trace of 
any disturbance can be observed. We 
do the same fifty yards away, then 
place the decoys in front of us, towards 
the lake, for the slight wind which is 
blowing will thus be at our backs, and 
ducks like to come to alight against the 
wind. We are not hidden long before 
a flock comes in and decoys splendidly. 
We shoot until nearly sundown; and 
let us hope that we kill all the ducks 
we are entitled to. 

Length, 28.00; wing, 11.20; tarsus, 
1.70; extent, 38.00; mid-toe, 2.75. 
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The dream of thinking sportsmen for 
years has been a national game law. 

The shilly-shallying of 
CONGRESS sportsmen themselves 
TAKES A HAND in their protective 

work, and the _ ineffi- 
ciency, through political or other reasons, 
of state protective statutes, have left to the 
average thinking man nothing better than 
the melancholy conclusion that the Amer- 
iean migratory game is doomed to extine- 
tion and must go. 

It has always been supposed in a general 
way that while it would be a good thing for 
Uncle Sam to go into the game protective 
business, such action on his part would be 
We have 


ourselves believed a national game law to 


unconstitutional and impossible. 
be an impossibility. This shows how one 
may be mistaken or too easily discouraged. 
As a matter of fact, the Congress has taken 
a hand in game protection at the present 
session, and the whole thing seems so easy 
and simple, now that it is done, that we 
wonder no one has ever done it before. 
This United States game law was intro- 
dueed in the house of representatives De- 
cember 5, 1904, by Hon. Geo. Shiras, 3rd, 


of Pittsburg, Pa. It was referred to the 


committee on agriculture and ordered to be 





printed. The following is its text in full: 


H. R. 15601; a bill to protect the migratory 
game birds of the United States. 

Whereas experience has shown that laws passed 
by the States arid Territories of the United States 
to protect game birds within their respective limits 
have proved insufficient to protect those kinds and 
classes of said birds which are migratory in their 
habits and which nest and hatch their young in 
States other than those in which they pass the 
usual hunting season, and in some cases breed 
beyond the boundaries of the United States; and 

Whereas such local laws are also inapplicable 
and insufficient to protect such game birds as, in 
their migrations, are found in the public waters 
of the United States, outside the limits and juris- 
diction of the several States and Territories; and 

Whereas the absence of uniform and effective 
laws and regulations in such cases has resulted in 
the wholesale destruction and the threatened ex- 
termination of many valuable species of said game 
birds, which cannot be practically restored or re- 
stocked under State laws applicable in the case of 
game birds having their permanent habitat within 
the respective States and Territories: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That all wild geese, wild 
swans, brant, wild ducks, snipe, plover, woodcock, 
rail, wild pigeons, and all other migratory game 
birds which in their northern and southern migra- 
tions pass through or do not remain permanently 
the entire year within the borders of any State 
or Territory, shall hereafter be deemed to be 
within the custody and protection of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and shall not be de- 
stroyed or taken contrary to regulations herein- 
after provided for. 

Sec. 2. That the Department of Agriculture is 
hereby authorized to adopt suitable regulations to 
give effect to the previous section by prescribing 
and fixing closed seasons, having due regard to the 
zones of temperature, breeding habits, and times 
and line of migratory flight, thereby enabling the 
Department to select and designate suitable dis- 
tricts for different portions of the country within 
which said closed seasons it shall not be lawful to 
shoot or by any device kill or seize and capture 
migratory birds within the protection of this law, 
and by declaring penalties by fine or imprison- 
ment, or both, for violations of such regulations. 

Sec. 3. That the Department of Agriculture, 
after the preparation of said regulations, shall 
cause the same to be made public and shall allow 
a period of three months in which said regulations 
may be examined and considered before final 
adoption, permitting, when deemed proper, public 
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hearings thereon, and after final adoption to cause 
same to be engrossed and submitted to the 
President of the United States for approval: Pro- 
vided, however, That nothing herein contained 
shall be deemed to affect or interfere with the 
local laws of the States and Territories for the 
protection of game localized within their borders, 
nor to prevent the States and Territories from 
enacting laws and regulations to promote and 
render efficient the regulations of the Department 
of Agriculture provided under this statute. 

In regard to his action in this matter, Mr. 
Shiras has issued a statement which in part 
follows: 

“The Act was designed to lessen the ex- 
cessive destruction of migatory game birds 
of the United States by vesting in the Fed- 
eral Government the control of the shooting 
seasons; as an almost necessary incident, 
the prohibition of spring shoeting during 
the Northern migratory flight would result 
in the case of all birds that need such pro- 
tection. 

“For many years the leading journals, de- 
voted to the interests of sportsmen, have, 
editorially or through their contributors, 
contended that the only way to bring about 
uniform seasons and the effective enforce- 
ment of game laws was by Federal legisla- 
tion; but in the end the conclusion was 
apparently reached that, under our system 
of government, the states alone possessed 
the right, and that there seemed to be no 
practical way of conferring jurisdiction un- 
der a Federal statute. The enclosed bill 
may be a solution, and, if so, it should re. 
ceive the immediate consideration of the 
magazines and papers interested in the 
preservation of our migratory game birds. 

“By a division of the game birds into 
two great classes, migratory and local, it 
may be noticed that those varities most 
threatened with destruction are included 
in the first class, and further that this class 
of birds is easily defined, and from their 
habits are more properly subject to Federal 
legislation than to that of the states. 

“Wild fowl that frequent Northern Can- 
ada in the spring months and in the fall 
pass south for more southern waters, and 
sometimes in a single flight pass through a 
dozen or more states; that often during pe- 
riods of temporary abidance along the coast 
or rivers feed or rest each day in different 
states, or even frequent public waters be- 
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yond the jurisdiction of any state, are no 
properly subject to state ownership—th 
very keynote of such game legislation. 

“The wild pigeon was practically exte. 
minated because each state permitted m. 
limited slaughter on account of its being, 
migrant, and, therefore, to be killed in 
great numbers as possible before it toot 
wing for other localities. A national lay 
would have prevented this, and we woul 
have had the passenger pigeon in abuné. 
ance to-day. On the other hand, had th 
wild pigeon, this bird of countless myriad, 
existed in limited numbers and inhabited 
restricted areas, it would have been fount 
in abundance to-day, simply because th 
State Legislatures would have guarded 
against its total destruction. 

“In either illustration cited you have in 
stances of the respective efficiency or ip 
efficiency of state legislation according t 
the class of birds it seeks to protect. By 
this classification the several states retain 
the title and custody of the game birds har. 
ing their habitat within the respective 
boundaries, such as quail, grouse, wild tur 
key, ete., ete., and which from their breed- 
ing habits and other traits are easily pro 
tected and fostered by local legislation 
Then, too, the effectual enforcement of t 
national law is very much easier, as a rule, 
than where the violator is prosecuted, if # 
all, by local authorities; and this is hardly 
secondary to the question of uniformity 
aimed at in this measure. 

“The scope of the Act is purposely some 
what limited, but it is highly important to 
first establish Federal control. Later on, if 
the bill passes, and the courts sustain it 
legality (which will be the case, in m 
judgment), it can be elaborated upon hj 
later legislation. However, it is a matte 
for the sportsmen of the country to decitt 
and it is not my intention to press this leg 
islation until assured it is supported 
those whom it is intended to benefit.” 

It will be observed that Mr. Shiras doe 
not take upon himself the sole responsibil 


ity of the success or failure of this measut 
It is for the sportsmen of America # 
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decide. We sincerely hope and trust that 
every reader of Fretp anp STREAM will ad- 
dress Mr. Shiras expressing approbation of 
his move in so important a matter. Let the 
letters go to Hon. George Shiras, 3rd, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 
(. In this way each of us may feel that 
he has had a hand in doing what we were 


all afraid could not be done. This measure 


is not yet assured by any means, nor ean it 
be until after the courts shall have passed 


upon it. But the outdoor men of America 
dare not let it die at this stage. It 
is the greatest opportunity for intel- 
ligent and suecessful action on the part 
of the sportsmen of America which has 
ever been offered to them, and the oppor- 
tunity is too good to be lost. Act, and act 
at once. Write to Mr. Shiras and tell him 
that this bill must pass. 


As a sample of the other side of the pic- 
ture, have a look at the way state legisla- 
tures and state sports- 
men’s associations handle 
game protection. The 
ease of California is an 
instance. In December many sportsmen of 
Sacramento county met to take action on 
laws to be passed by the current legislature 
of California. The meeting seems to have 
been governed largely by a cheerful pptim- 
ism to the effect that there are “as many 
birds now as there ever were;” that the bag 
limit ought not to be eut down, and that 
game preserves are not a good thing. There 
is a robust Americanism in all this, and 
California might well be the last to cling to 
the idea that the old America is still ours 
to-day. Yet the truth is that the whole fla- 
vor of this sort of thing is the familiar one, 
that the law ought to be for the other fel- 
low and not for one’s self. That is state 
protection, and sportsmen’s society protec- 
tion. 

The great dailies of San Francisco take 
up the question of game laws with com- 
mendable earnestness, and with an inered- 
ible ignorance. The Call, of San Francisco, 
has this remarkable statement: “It is 
probable that there are not more than a 
thousand sportsmen in the state.” We be- 
lieve that any American gun firm can con- 
trovert this statement from its own business 
books. There are very many thousands of 
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sportsmen in the great state of California. 
It is one of the best gun markets in the 
United States. There are so many sports- 
men that it is fair to say that they deserve 
consideration as well as the rest of the pub- 
lie. There is, however, a very good sort of 
democracy in the following statements: 

“The popular decision is that game, if 
preserved, is preserved for all. If its 
slaughter is prohibited, it is prohibited for 
all. Equality, no more, no less, is what the 
people will insist upon. They will not con- 
sent to a preserve law which gives a right to 
kill to a few to the exclusion of the many.” 

That is good doctrine, and will serve to 
palliate a great many other statements in 
the same editorial, which are based upon 
faulty premises and poor logic. For our- 
selves, we do not believe that California 
needs to stop both the killing and the sale 
of game for a term of years. We know 
there is abundance of game in that great 
commonwealth to satisfy decent sportsman- 
ship, and there is no necessity to ask every 
shooter in California to put up his gun for 
an indefinite time. What California needs 
is more protective societies which do believe 
in a limited bag, and which do realize that 
times have changed, and which do realize 
that the laws should be made for all of us 
and not for a few of us. 

As for the game preserves, they have 
come to stay. No matter who may be the 
owner, he is entitled to no more and no less 
than his poorer neighbor in the eye of the 
law. We believe that many an owner of 
large preserves would find it better wisdom 
to be generous with his neighbors, who once 
enjoyed the privileges he has closed for 
them. That may not be obligatory, but it is 
sensible; and moreover, the man who has 
made a million ean afford to be generous. 


“The people of this country should clear- 
ly understand,” says President Roosevelt 
in his annual message, 
THE MESSAGE “that no amount of in- 
dustrial prosperity, and, 
above all, no leadership in international in- 
dustrial competition, ean in any way atone 
for the sapping of the vitality of those who 
are usually spoken of as the working 
classes. Rapid development in wealth and 
industrial leadership is a good thing, but 
only if it goes hand in hand with improve- 
ment, and not deterioration, physical and 
moral.” 

This might almost have been taken direct 
from editorial pages of the FIELD AND 
Stream. It is good doctrine, this message. 
Mr. Roosevelt asks of the Congress child 
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labor laws to the end that the children of 
America may not have"their lives worn out 
before they reach maturity. It is good 
doctrine. This has been always in the mes- 
sage of the Fretp anp Stream to its con- 
stituents, and it will always remain there. 
High and low, the feeling gains ground that 
the American industrial success is not a 
national success fit to be so called. 


It is our belief that in America we have 
too many cities which are too large and a 
country which is too 
meagerly populated. We 
prophesy a coming dis- 
integration of massed 
populations, and their distribution in a 
more sane and industrially more desirable 
fashion. . 

The small town is next to the country. It 
is a better environment for the young man 
than is the great metropolis toward which 
so many turn their eyes. Trolley ears, rural 
deliveries, trade catalogues and mail order 
periodicals such as are now abundant, 
have done very much to change the isola- 
tion which formerly went with life in the 
country. It is improving, and with it im- 
proves the condition of life in the small 
town. Heretofore our young men have left 
the country for the city. Some of them 
were obliged to go there to succeed in their 
chosen line of work. For the young man 
who has a business career in view there is 
possible as good a success in a small city 
as he may hope for in a great one. If he 
has not much money capital, his personal- 
ity, his character will more readily atone 
for that in a small town. This is espe- 
cially true of the professional man. In- 
deed, any man of intelligence may hope for 
greater preferment in the small centers of 
population than in the large. As to social 
life and the general decency and comfort of 
passing through this vale of tears as condi- 
tions exist even to-day—and they will be 
far better ten years from now—a self-re- 
specting family has ten times better chance 
in a town of ten to fifty thousand inhabit- 
ants almost anywhere in America, than it 
can by any possibility hope to have in a 
city of the first class. The small town is 
a better environment in many ways. Not 
the least of its desirable qualities is the fact 
that it is closer to the out-of-doors. The 
man who has a cottage of his own, with a 
horse and buggy and a shot gun in some 
place of a few thousand inhabitants, is bet- 
ter off as a man and a citizen than one who 
is receiving a $20,000 salary in any big 
city. 


THE SMALL 
TOWN 
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In these days it is fashionable to assaijl 
the railroads of the country and to charg 
them with all manne 
THE RAILROADS of _ soulless crimes, 
Perhaps they are a bit 
guilty, if more or less inadvertently so. No 
doubt they are at the bottom of the monop. 
olies which are killing America, but that 
this is true is partly our fault, since we 
known it and permit it. But why not look 
about for some nice things to say about 
the railroads, in these days when the hand 
of every man is raised against them, from 
Governor La Follette, of Wisconsin, to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission? As 
for ourselves, we have always believed that 
much of the solution of game protection 
rested with the railroads. It is they wh 
can stop the sale of game, and who, indeeé, 
are doing it, over an immense territory 
which formerly produced game for the 
Northern markets. A great many railroads 
now plant fish in streams reached by 
their lines, and we believe that this policy 
is one which will be extended. The Denver 
and Rio Grande Railroad, for instance, has 
been planting trout for a long time—mil 
lions of trout. During the past year it 
planted 153 streams, using 6,326,000 fry in 
that work. The Federal and state govern- 
ments furnished these young fish, and the 
railroad assumed the charges of distribu. 
tion. This is business, and good business. 
We can see promise of more of the sam 
kind. 


We should very much like to see some 
angling society of America inaugurate a 
angling tournament 
ENGLISH AND good enough and big 
AMERICAN RODS enough to be called 
an international af 
fair, and we think next summer would bes 
good time for this event. The tournament 
should be held preferably in an Kasten 
state, since then it could be more readily 
reached by gentlemen from European cout- 
tries. As the attendance would be large, 
those permitted to enter should be repre 
sentatives chosen in local competition as i 
golf championships. j 
Trade pre-eminence ought to be lost sight 
of in a contest of this kind, and person# 
ambition ought to be sunk in the desit 
for good fellowship and clean sport. Ther 
is a chance here for a dignified competition, 
which would attract a great deal of inter 
est on both sides of the water. 
The Crystal Palace tournament in Lor 
don iast summer was purely local and n0 
international, and it seems not to have s#t 
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isfied even all Englishmen as to its conclu- 
siveness. Thus “Val Conson,” a well-known 
English writer on angling topics, writes 
us regarding it: 

“T have in my mind the light rod records 
which have been reported from the States, 
and I knew that it was not fair to class the 
records of the Crystal Palace tournament 
as establishing any superiority on the part 
of the English rods, light or heavy, when 
the best (used—as they are—in the most 
favorable conditions of wind and weather) 
did not come within many yards of the best 
American tournament records. I do not 
think that, for certain of our waters, where 
the weeds grow strong and heavy, it will 
ever be possible to use rods much lighter 
than 5 oz., as in such rivers one must stop 
one’s fish and turn him often within a yard, 
under penalty of a smash in the weeds. A 
rod which doubles up is unsuitable for this 
work, though well enough for open water. 
What one really wants is a rod combining 
lightness, balance, stiffness, casting and re- 
covering power, and sufficient gentleness for 
fine gut. This is the ideal I want our Eng- 
lish rod makers to achieve—and I believe 
they will best do so by taking a lead from 
the makers on your side of the big drink.” 

For ourselves, we should not care wheth- 
er England or America won in an interna- 
tional tournament of fly casting. Such a 
winning would, in spite of all, have some- 
thing of the technical in it, and that is the 
least desirable phase of casting competi- 
tions. Long distance casting is not fly 
fishing, and what we would want to learn 
of our English cousins would be what they 
know of casting the fly for fishing purposes. 
We could not wholly convert our English 
friends to our ideas of rod making, nor 
could they persuade us, for each country 
has its own conditions and usually evolves 
its own best tools. Contact between the two 
styles of angling would, however, lead to 
compromises beneficial to both sides. Thus, 
if it were simply a matter of snaking fish 
out of the weed beds with any kind of gear, 
there are many of us capable of proving 
that the six-feet American bait casting rod 
and free reel—evolved for the express 
purpose of extracting bass from among 
weeds and lily pads—would be precisely 
the most deadly tool that could be employed. 
Qn the other hand, it is possible that we 
might mitigate some of the stiffness of our 
high grade fly rods, and go in for a more 
comfortable, if heavier tool than the typical 
American fly rod. All of these things are 
interesting. We should like to see the tour- 
hament. 


IN THE COUNCIL LODGE 
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It is somewhat astonishing, this march 
of the Bobwhite quail, as we have often 
found oceasion to 
THE MARCH OF point’ out. Bob 
BOBWHITE QUAIL White is the great 
North American ex- 
pansionist. He has taken to himself terri- 
tory more than ten times the extent of that 
oceupied by himself at the date of the 
Revolutionary War; and his march is still 
to the westward, northward, southward, in- 
deed, toward all the corners of the world. 
Thus we note that in Idaho, especially in 
the Potlatch country, Bob White is now 
quite numerous. It was but a few years 
ago that some Spokane sportsmen pur- 
chased a few of these birds in Kansas. 
They have multiplied amazingly, and ap- 
pear to be well established over a large ter- 
ritory in Idaho and Washington. 


Heavy forest fires in the Boulder Creek 
country of California last fall destroyed the 
cover and feed which pro- 
tected the game of that dis- 
trict. The Boulder Creek fish 
and game protective associa- 
tion has been systematically putting out 
large quantities of wheat, corn, ete., for the 
purpose of feeding these game birds, which 
would otherwise starve. It is astonishing 
to see the numbers of birds and rabbits 
which have drawn in to the covers thus 
supplied with food. At times the ground 
is black with the feeding quail. It is one 
thing to bait a duck marsh or a turkey 
blind for shooting, but another thus to feed 
game creatures in which the interest of the 
sportsman is not immediate and concrete. 
The Boulder Creek men deserve compli- 
ment. 


FEEDING 
GAME 


Why shoot the chicken hawk when it 
comes within range? Why shoot any 
hawk? True, we all do 
so, or have done so. But 
why? For the most 
part, we fear, because we were simply 
savages out to slay; indeed, more savage 
than the savages, for the latter rarely killed 
animals which were not dangerous or which 
could not be used. Now, about the hawk, 
let us go once more to Uncle Sam, who is 
passing wise in many things. Uncle Sam 
has been studying hawks. Of 124 stomachs 
of marsh hawks which were examined, 45 
per cent. of the hawks had been feeding on 
mice, 18 per cent. on other small mammals, 
18 per cent. on reptiles, frogs and insects, 
and only a very low percentage on poultry 
and small birds. We do not find that this 


WHY? 
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bird was so very destructive to quail and 
partridges after all; and it is under this 
latter supposition that most sportsmen 
shoot hawks when they find opportunity. 
Uncle Sam concludes that the marsh hawk 
is a beneficial bird and that its presence and 
increase should be encouraged in every pos- 
sible way. Then why shoot it down, as it 
flits by, striving, in its own ancient and ap- 
pointed way, to get on in the world, just 
as each of us is striving? We counsel each 
sportsman to think the matter over, and to 
remember that the results of scientific in- 
vestigation are more conclusive than hasty 
suppositions. 


Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes, of Meriden, 
New Hampshire, is circularizing the press 
of the country in the in- 
THE BISON terest of a movement for 
the preservation of the 
American bison. We are not clear as to the 
plan which he proposes, beyond the evi- 
dence that he wishes to see action upon the 
recommendation of the President, asking 
the Congress to set aside game refuges 
for the different species of our large game 
animals. It is, of course, not sufficient 
merely to hope for a thing, or merely to 
talk about it. The practical thing is for 
each citizen to write to his representative, 
and for several citizens also to write to 
such men as Congressman John F. Lacey, 
of Iowa, or Congressman George Shiras, 
3rd, of Pennsylvania, and ask them to in- 
troduce bills in Congress looking to the ac- 
tion desired. This is the practical thing to 
do. We head this movement ourselves by 
herewith asking Mr. Lacey and Mr. Shiras 
to confer, and to introduce a proper game 
reserve bill. There are probably no two mem- 
bers of the Congress in closer touch with 
proper prots-tive sentiment in America. 
Mr. Shiras, as we have often mentioned, is 
a sportsman. Mr. Lacey is not a sports- 
man, yet his work in Congress, in the Lacey 
Act and other measures, is the most im- 
portant thus far ever done in American 
game protection. It turned the tide of de- 
struction. These two men are two big 
Americans. We ask them to lend a hand. 
They will never regret having done so. 


In these days the cost of everything in 
the way of comfort and luxury is steadily 
increasing. One exception 

NO RAISE should be noted. FIELD 
IN PRICE AND STREAM is both a com- 
fort and a luxury, but its 

price has not increased and will not increase 
under any plans at present contemplated. 


“Everybody’s Magazine” goes to 15 ety 
“The Ladies’ Home Journal” goes to 15 ets, 
A friendly competitor of ours in Westen 
outdoor journalism raises its price to 15 
cents with the current month. The tend. 
ency in the publishing world is to advane 
prices, and there is reason for this in the in. 
creased cost of production of good period. 
icals. FIELD AND STREAM feels the weight 
of this increased cost as much as any, but 
prefers to stand the loss, and to give its 
readers something which the average man 
does not often find in these days, a com- 
fort and a luxury at the old price. Frew 
AND STREAM will continue to retail for 1 
cents a copy, or $1.50 per year. It is 
worth more. We propose that it shall al 
ways be worth more. 


UNKEL DAVID’S FILOSOFY 
BY HISSELF 
San Marcus Ranch, Texas, 
Jennuerry fore, ’05. 
DERE FELDE AND STREME: 

When I was out fishin the other day, | 
found a rite fine wile Rose. I cum Hoam 
and stuck it unbenonst in the ole womin's 
Hair. At first she likken to Fell Ded 
Then she cried a few, and then Alowed I 
ourter No more than to be foolin round 
pickin Flowers. This last sound mor 
Nacherul to me; but I notis she had For 
Kinds of Preserves on the super table. 

I lately taken a perfeshunal Magazean 
for bildin up Karactur. If I did all th 
things it says I out to do, I wood hav to 
Goe out of Bissness and likewise Move out 
of Texas. These here is Hard times for 
Plane fokes to live in. I almost Konklude 
T’ll jest let my Karactur goe, and stick to 
Cottin raisin, with a Shot gun-on the side 

What’s the use layin awaik studyin about 
yore trubbels? They’ll be there all rite 
the Mornin jest the same. There is Nothin 
that ken Take kair of itself like Trubbel 

The Noo Yere is startin in rite fine on 
San Marcus ranch. I won 12 bail of cot 
tin frum my nabur, Bud Sloan, in a Little 
Gaim nite before las. We have 12 young 
Pigs comin on, and if I hav luck I will put 
in about 18 akers of Cottin for myself next 
Seeson, as my Nabur is gettin Discuraged 
over poker an it looks like I would have 
rase my cotton by hand Hence Forth. Ther 
is a good run of katfish in the creek, and 
fur Subskripshuns for FreLpE AND STREBM, 
the bisness was never Better. I takken Sees 
one day in San Mareus, and was obliged # 
use Foarce only 7 times in the Buntch. 0s 
the hole, the Noo Yere looks rite Chearful 
So no more at present. 


UNKEL Davi. 
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THE SWEETS OF ADVERSITY 

Our railroad destination was Plaster 
Rock, N. B., Canada. We took a night 
train out of Boston and reached McAdam 
Junction about 8:30 a. m. Here the cus- 
toms officer collected duty on our ammuni- 
tion. We reached Perth, a bustling little 
town on the St. John’s river, and laid over 
about five hours, waiting for the Plaster 
Rock Express. The distance, by rail, be- 
tween these points is 28 miles, and the 
shedule 2 hours and 20 minutes! There 
ae two combination trains daily (Sunday 
eacepted), one up and one down. At Plas- 
ter Rock, John Weaver’s team took us to his 
hotel, two miles distant. There never was 
adarker night. The mud was hub deep and 
it was raining hard. For a part of the 
way a cliff towered above us on one side of 
the road, the Tobique river roaring 50 feet 
below on the other. Soon we struck an up 
grade, leading from the river, and better 
gong. Thereafter, in spite of the intense 
darkness, the driver took all the grades on 
the jump. But we arrived at the hotel 
without mishap. As we had spent two days 
and two nights on the cars we were quite 
ready to turn in. 

We donned our hunting togs in the morn- 
ing, and at 10 o’clock climbed aboard 
Weaver’s wagon and started for Nictor, at 
the forks of the Tobique river. At noon 
we had the privilege of paying “sports- 
man’s” price (in this case, double), for a 
fair meal. The trip, while exceedingly 
wld, was, nevertheless, most delightful. 
The road, most of the way, follows close to 
the Tobique, passing the chain of Blue 
mountains, occasionally swinging away 
through the woods and over the ridges, a 
picturesque drive, giving the traveller an 
oeasional glimpse of Bald peak, pyramid- 
like in the distance. At Riley Brook we 


stopped at “Barney’s” to get tobacco, pro- 
teding on our way with Barney’s well 
wishes. I will add that sportsmen visiting 
New Brunswick are assured cordial wel- 





come. We arrived at Nictor at dusk and 
found the guides awaiting us. 

Knowing us to be novices in big game 
hunting, our guides evidently expected lots 
of baggage, for they had three canoes at 
our disposal. However, we were traveling 
light and had not enough baggage for bal- 
last, when the next morning, after securing 
our licenses, we started up the Little To- 
bique. We had proceeded but a short dis- 
tance when we heard crashing in the under- 
brush, and two cow moose bounded into 
view, crossed the river ahead of us and dis- 
appeared into the forest. They had been 
stampeded by a tote team. This was en- 
couraging, for we had hardly left the set- 
tlement. The day was bitter cold, and sit- 
ting in the bow of the canoe as we were 
poled up-stream was far from pleasant. 
The water splashing on the poles soon coat- 
ed them with ice, making it impossible for 
the boys to grip them tightly. At the three- 
mile landing they went ashore, built a fire 
and thawed off the ice. My companion, Mr. 
M. H. Bailey, and I, decided that walking 
would be more in our line, so we started 
up the tote road, agreeing to meet the boys 
at the “ox-bow” at noon. The tote road was 
rough and frozen, but as we “ad just seen 
the two moose, we were brimming over with 
enthusiasm, really anticipating sight of a 
bull, and therefore paid little attention to 
the abuse we were giving our feet. We 
wore shoepacks, a far different proposition 
from shoes with heavy soles and heels. We 
beat the guides to the ox-bow, by a half 
hour. Two tote teams “biled the kettle” 
there also. After lunch the boys took to the 
canoes again, while we proceeded along the 
tote road. We were to meet them at the 
“county line’ camp, where we were to 
spend the night. We continued looking for 
that bull moose, paying no attention to the 
rough walking. About 3 o’clock we were 
forced to change our tactics, and instead of 
peering ahead for game we directed our ef- 
forts toward locating soft places in the 













road, in which .to place our bruised feet. 
We reached camp before dark and after a 
hearty supper turned in for our first night 
on spruce boughs. 

In the morning we followed the tote road 
to Red brook, there taking Adam Moore’s 
trail over the ridge, direct to Nictor lake. 
The lumber camp, at the foot of the lake, 
was in full blast, and after a short stop we 
crossed the lake to Mr. Moore’s “home 
camp.” This is a delightful camp, nestled 
among the firs and birches at the foot of 
Bald mountain. Here we received a hearty 
welcome from Mr. Moore and his wife. At 
this camp the sportsman has “all the com- 
forts of home.” That night our supper 
menu looked something like this: 


Caribou Soup. 

Olives. Moose Steak. Pickles. 
Baked Potatoes. Boiled Turnips. 
Bread. Orange Marmalade. Hot Biscuit. 
“Sable Sign.” 

Cake. Mince Pie. 
Cheese. Apple Sauce. Tea. Coffee. 


This is as I remember it. We had all 
of the above and perhaps some which I 
have forgotten. That night Mr. Moore told 
us of “Mary,” a calf moose which lived 
near the camp and was becoming quite 
tame. He hoped we might secure some 
good pictures of her. They keep a supply 
of birch tops cut for her, and she would 
come within twenty feet of the cabin door 
and browse off them. 

Day dawned bright and clear, with Mary 
on hand for her allowance. Mr. Moore with- 
held her feed until 8 o’clock, that the light 
might be intense enough to photograph her. 


4 T'wo_tote teams ;‘biledjthejzkettle’’ there also} 





Mary was shy of the camera and we put in 
at least an hour making four exposures, 
Fortunately they all turned out well. 

As there was no snow for tracking, we 
decided to make a trip to the top of Bald 
mountain, 2,580 feet above the sea. We 
reached this summit at 1 o’clock. The tim 
ber and brush was so thick that we could 
not see out, and we spent nearly an hour lo 
cating a ledge of rocks on the north side of 
the mountain, where we could obtain a view 
of the surrounding country. 

The next morning Mr. Bailey, with 
Bert Moore, started for the north 
camp, and John Moore and I went 
around the base of the mountain and 
followed a game trail and hauling road 
to the headwaters of the Mamozekal. The 
lumbermen had reported seeing a fine bull 
moose in this locality and we hoped t 
verify their rumor. At noon it began snow 
ing. At 3 o’clock the snow turned to raim, 
and when we reached camp we were thor 
oughly drenched and had seen no gamé 
Mr. Bailey and Bert, hunting in higher 
country, were a little more fortunate; - 
encountered nothing but snow. They di 
not return to the home camp that night, a 
conditions were fine for hunting on 
morrow; they put up at the north camp. 
Mr. Moore routed me out early next mort 
ing and leaving the packs there John and 
I started out the trail. We dined at 0 
a. m. at one of their outlying camps 
and then followed the trail northeash 
until 2 p. m.; there was a good tracking 
snow of four inches. We struck the tracks 
of two caribou and came up to them after 
trailing them about twenty minutes. They 
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were both cows, however. We returned to 
camp, hunting the ridges parallel with the 
trail, but saw nothing. Mr. Bailey and Bert 
were in ahead of us; they had seen noth- 
ing. As we sat around the fire that night 
“Uncle” Adam regaled us with hunting ex- 
periences, and incidently told of a monster 
moose track he had seen, on the last snow, 
in the locality where we now were. He 
hoped one of us might get the moose that 
made them. In the morning Mr. Moore, 
Mr. Bailey, John and I started out the trail 
bright and early. In an hour and forty 
minutes we ran onto three caribou feeding 
in the top of a fallen fir. On discovering 
us they made the customary few jumps and 
then turned to investigate. There was but 
one bull, and Mr. Bailey killed it with his 
first shot. This was a very good shot, for 
the caribou was at least 100 yards away 
and stood facing us. Through the trees he 
presented a very imperfect target. Al- 
though this was the first big game my 
friend had ever fired at, and he also a 
novice with a rifle, he placed the .33 direct- 
ly in the caribou’s breast, killing it instant- 


iy. 

John and I continued out the trail, in- 
tending to hunt east of it, while the others 
were to hunt west, where the big moose 
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tracks had been seen. About four miles 
farther on we came across the tracks of two 
moose, and as we followed them they gave 
evidence of being made by bulls. Their 
trail led us a very crooked course, and, 
after a long time, up the side of a high 
ridge. As they neared the top they made 
almost a complete circle, and laid down in 
the center of it. The growth here was 
very thick, and although we trailed with 
the utmost caution the moose either heard 
or winded us and were away without ac- 
cording us even a look. We then followed 
the ridge toward camp and finally jumped 
a spike bull, allowing him to proceed un- 
molested. This was my first sight of a bull 
moose, and he certainly looked big. 
Meanwhile the others were having a 
similar experience. Shortly after leaving 
the trail they picked up a good-sized cari- 
bou track, which they followed for a mile 
or so. Mr. Bailey, who was in the lead, 
discovered a monster track crossing the 
caribou’s. He asked what it was, when 
“Uncle” Adam exclaimed, “Great Scott! 
That’s the big moose we’ve been looking 
for.” They followed it for a couple of 
hours, using all the care and caution pos- 
sible. The day was cold, calm, crispy, with- 


out a breath of air stirring; an oppressive 











“MARY,” THE WILD MOOSE CALF, MAKING HERSELF AT HOME IN THE DOORYARD OF MR. 


MOORE’S NICTOR LAKE CAMP 
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silence pervaded the forest, magnifying the 
slightest sound. The track led them in a 
northerly direction, up the brook and over 
an open ridge, finally entering a heavy 
thicket half way up a second ridge. They 
surmised that the bull had laid down in this 
thicket, but as the snow clung inches deep 
on the branches they were unable to look 
ahead more than a few yards in the most 
open places. They proceeded slowly, but 
their care was unavailing, for they came 
upon the moose’s “bed,” still steaming. 

The experiences of this last day were dis- 
appointing, but we soon learned to expect 
like results. The next day was Sunday, 
November 6, and we were really thankful 
that hunting on that day is prohibited by 
law. If ever two tenderfeet needed a rest, 
we were that pair. Mr. Bailey was so stiff 
and sore that he at first refused to get out 
of bed for breakfast. To realize the mag- 
nitude of this refusal it is necessary that 
one be familiar with his appetite. Finally, 
after much chafing and bantering, he 
erawled laboriously forth. As for myself, 
I was fully as sore, but was free from 
“rheumaties,” with which he had been suf- 
fering for ten days. Being somewhat of a 
“physical culture crank,” my physical con- 
dition has always been a matter of pride 
with me, yet I must admit that on this trip 
my pride received a severe jolt. We had 
been tramping six days, anywhere from 
eighteen to twenty-five miles per day, slip- 
ping and sliding through the snow over 
mountains and ridges, and crawling over 
and under blowdowns. It snowed Sunday 
afternoon and night, and Monday morning 
we began hunting on eight inches of snow. 
This day proved even more unsuccessful, 
for we failed to discover a single track. 
That night Mr. Moore suggested that we 
move down to the home camp on Nictor 
lake, and, if there was plenty of snow, still 
further to the ridge camp. 

In moving from Mr. Moore’s home camp 
to the ridge camp it is necessary to cross 
Nictor lake, and we were confronted by a 
difficult proposition in the shape of ice too 
thick to ram and hardly strong enough to 
carry us. This stretch of ice extended for 
a half mile, and from there on the lake 
was open. After repeated attempts to ram, 
we gave it up as a bad job, and made an 
attempt to go over the ice. This proved 
successful. It was “rubber” ice, but while 
we kept the canoe in motion it held. As 
we neared the edge, leading to open water, 
it gave way under the canoe, so gradually, 
however, that we had ample opportunity to 
get aboard. At the foot of the lake John 


ran the canoe through the dam and dom 
the river, while we followed the tote roaj 
and were to meet him two miles below. 4 
half mile down the road we suddenly say 
John, running toward us. He had seen, 
buck deer standing at the edge of th 
river. We hustled along and on reaching 
the spot, saw the buck on the opposite side 
of the river. He was about 200 yards 
away. Friend Bailey and I fired together, 
both shooting high. Together again anj 
down he came, with a .33 through the shou 
ders and one fore leg cut completely off by 
the .405. Loading him into the canoe w 
continued our trip, and reached the ridg 
camp about 1 o’eclock. After lunch w 
hunted until dark, with no result. 

At this camp the hunting was easier s 
the ridges were covered with hardwooi 
and were comparatively open. The firs 
morning we hunted we picked up a moos 
track at about 10:30. The moose seemed 
to have had no definite object in mind, for 
he kept pegging away, first in one dire. 
tion, then another, finally setting a cours 
north. At 2 o’clock he showed signs of 
slowing up, and we found several place 
where he had nipped the tops off the white 
wood bushes; about 2:30 we found wher 
he had stopped to rest. The bushes fora 
considerable distance around were nipped 
and his bed seemed quite “warm.” The 
wind was in our favor, and on rounding 4 
clump of bushes we came up to him quietly 
feeding. His head was hidden behind a by 
birch. I waited for a glimpse of his ant- 
lers. Presently he swung his head around, 
but it was disappointing, the antlers being 
very small. 

“Shoot!” whispered John; while the 
moose stood watching us. 

“Hurry! let him have it 

But I lowered the rifle, for that was no 
the kind of head I was looking for. He was 
a big fellow, probably weighing 1,0 
pounds. He stood broadside, about forty 
yards off, and watched us curiously for per 
haps thirty seconds. His curiosity satisfied, 
he started off on a slow trot, but the last 
glimpse we had of him he was hitting a two 
minute clip towards the Tobique. We 
reached camp at dark, and decided to star 
the next morning for the county line camp, 
fifteen miles nearer the settlement. 

Along the brook, between these two 
camps, is a water-hole which moose, dee 
and caribou frequent during the summé@ 
and early fall, usually abandoning it about 
the middle of October. Last fall, however, 
was an exception, for when we reached It 
on November 10 the snow was tramped and 
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packed hard, and the ice had been broken 
that morning. 

“We had better go into camp on the ridge 
above, as this looks like a shot at moose 
without any hard work on your part,” sug- 
gested John. 

We did so, and spent the rest of the day 
watching the hole. Just at dusk we heard 
a tremendous snapping of underbrush and 
cracking ice a short distance up the brook. 
This was followed by an unearthly bellow. 

“Bull moose! Here’s where you get a 
head!” whispered John, excitedly. 

The moose continued working towards 
us, occasionally stopping and letting out a 
roar. This continued for about ten min- 
utes, while we sat there shivering and 
anxious. We had been sitting there for 
three hours, and just before hearing the 
bull had decided to quit the spot, on ac- 
count of the cold, and go back to camp. 
The nervous expectancy, ably assisted by 
the frigid atmosphere, set our teeth chatter- 
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ing, and perhaps this was what the bull 
heard when he halted in the brush 150 yards 
from the hole. He stopped for fully five 
minutes. Then, evidently becoming sus- 
picious, he slowly retraced his steps up the 
brook. 

We began to think that moose were not 
for such as us. We were blissfully ignor- 
ant, however, that the worst was yet to 
come. We watched the hole the next day 
but saw nothing save a couple of cow cari- 
bou. They broke the thin ice, which cov- 
ered the hole, and departed unmolested. 
We were on the spot early the next morning 
and watched until 10 o’clock. Our guide 
then ventured the opinion that the game 
had winded our camp and abandoned the 
hole, and suggested that we go out the trail 
and find a track. The idea seemed good 
and we acted on it. 

Our luck had been bad in the past, 
but this move put the finishing touches 
to it. We followed the trail a mile, 
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crossed the brook and climbed a high ridge. 
When we reached the summit we found the 
tracks ef two moose, evidently those of a 
cow and calf; we followed them hoping 
they would lead to something better. In 
the course of a few minutes another track 
led into theirs, a big one, too. This track 
shunned narrow passages between trees, and 
we wondered if the antler spread of their 
maker would measure 60 inches. A little 
farther on, another track led into the trail, 
and then still another, and another! Two 
of them were side-stepping the narrow 
passages, and the trail was red hot. It ran 
west along the top of the ridge for nearly 
amile. Then it swung southward, down the 
side of the ridge, directly to the hole we 
had watched for two days and a half! 
During the brief hour and forfy-five min- 
utes that we had been gone from our watch 
at the hole, six moose had come into it, 
taken their fill of the mud, and departed. 
On leaving the hole they started up the 
opposite ridge, towards our camp. As they 
neared the top they evidently got a whiff of 
our fire, for they lit out on the jump. We 
decided this to be a fitting climax to an un- 
lucky moose hunt and returned to camp dis- 
gusted. 

We had stopped at this camp longer than 
we intended. However, we waited for 
morning to start for the county line camp, 
knowing that Eddie would have a famous 
dinner for us on our arrival there. For 
our breakfast we each had one doughnut, 
one ginger cookie, and tea. After dinner 
at the county line we packed our belongings 
into a canoe and in a blinding snow storm 
started down the Tobique to Nictor. The 
river was high, we had three paddles work- 
ing, and we made the run of sixteen miles 
in three hours and fifteen minutes. While 
neither of us saw a good head, the two that 
I mentioned being the only ones seen, it was 
not because there were no moose; nor was it 
due to neglect on the part of the guides. 
The woods are full of moose, and “Uncle” 
Adam Moore and his boys, John and Bert, 
worked hard to get us a shot. We blamed 
our non-success only to ill luck, and hope 
for a change next trip. 

Frank D. Johnson. 





MAINE’S BIG GAME RESULTS 

Since the close of the big game hunting 
season in Main the daily newspapers that 
give attention to such matters have pub- 
lished records of the kill. So far, not one 
which has been read by the writer has had 
the merit of accuracy. Therefore, it is 
with pleasure that the correct figures of the 
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Bangor territory, so-called, are here pre 
sented. While these figures are not intené- 
ed to cover the entire state of Maine, they 
probably represent fully seven-eighths of 
the kill which was brought out of the 
woods. If all the deer, .nd moose, and 
bear which were recorded at Bangor could 
be added to those which were recorded at 
other points, such as the water shipping 
places of Washington county, the outlet 
of the Rangely region, and that portion of 
the game taken out of the state over the 
Canadian Pacific, it would be found that 
the totals at Bangor were seven-eighths of 
the whole. 

The record for the entire season at Ban- 
gor was 4,252 deer, 204 moose and 42 bear, 
against 4,737 deer, 215 moose and 20 bear 
in 1903. The record of the season by 
months is as follows: October, 1,511 deer, 
85 moose and 28 bear; November, 2,209 
deer, 102 moose and 14 bear; December, 532 
deer and 17 moose. In all there were 68 
women who brought game out of the woods 
during the ten weeks of the shooting sea- 
son, which is the smallest since 1900, when 
but 42 brought out game. 

During the season there were eleven fatal 
shooting accidents; in six of these the vie 
tims were mistaken for deer; two were the 
result of the accidental discharge of victim's 
own gun; two were accidentally shot by 4 
companion while bird shooting, and one 
was killed by a stray bullet. The number 
of accidents which have not resulted fatally 
have been large. 

It is now proposed to abolish the law 
protecting beaver in the state of Maine, but 
whether it will be successful is problemati- 
cal at this time. The movement grows out 
of the claim of owners of timber lands that 
the beaver destroy thousands of dollars 
worth of valuable timber each year, where 
as they are of no value whatever to the 
state. It is set up against the little an 
mals that the only excuse for retaining the 
present law is a sentiment; that there is not 
the slightest possibility of their ever becom- 
ing sufficiently numerous to make them 
valuable. 

The past season has been a notable one it 
that the number of attempts to smuggle 
game out of the state have been very fev. 
The wardens have discovered less than 4 
dozen such eases, where in the past it has 
usually been in excess of a score. 

Already local anglers are beginning 
plan for the open time on salmon, trout 
and togue, when it will be legal to go out 
and catch these fish through the ice. Th 
law provides that only residents of Maine 
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shall participate in the sport of winter fish- 
ing, but outsiders somehow manage to get 
some fun out of it. The law doesn’t say 
that a Maine man who goes ice fishing on a 
Maine lake shall not take an out-of-state 
friend with him: You can see how it is 
done. 

Up around the Rangely region they are 
advocating a law prohibiting “plug” fish- 
ing. They’ll never get it. Such a law 
would be class legislation, without a doubt. 
I know hundreds of men who enjoy what 
I call plug fishing, i. e., going out and sit- 
ting in a boat for hours, fishing with a 
hand-line and baited hook. They are just 
as good friends of the game laws as are to 
be found in Maine, but they would not give 
a cent to troll or fly fish. Still I have yet 
to hear one of them say there ought to be 
a law prohibiting fly fishing or trolling. 
Personally, I don’t care to fish that way. 
Yet that does not prove that the others 
don’t enjoy themselves. These same men 
would be the first to make complaint against 
a man netting or spearing fish, and would 
be more willing to go into court and give 
evidence against him than would nine-tenths 
of the fly fishermen and trollers whom I 
have met in Maine. 

Sam E. Conner. 





NEW BRUNSWICK GUIDES MEET 


The New Brunswick Guides’ Association 
held its annual meeting at Fredericton on 
the evening of December 21. After dispos- 
ing of the regular business, the members 
threw open the doors to honorary members 
and friends of the association. The list of 
guests included Prof. Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts, who happened to be visiting his old 
home in Fredericton, and gladly accepted 
an invitation to fraternize with the men of 
the woods. 

Reports submitted by the guides from the 
different sections of the province showed 
that the last game season had been a very 
satisfactory one from every standpoint. 
The number of non-resident sportsmen was 
larger than the previous year, and the ma- 
jority of the guides had engagements that 
kept them busy during the entire season. 

Messrs. W. T. Whitehead and George 
F. Burden, members of the New Brunswick 
Legislature, attended the meeting by request, 
and listened to expressions of opinion from 
the guides on the game law of the province. 
The discussion lasted more than an hour. 
Strange to say, there was unanimity only on 
one point—that the big game of the prov- 
ince had increased rapidly in recent years. 
The veteran Henry Braithwaite complained 
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that cow moose were becoming altogether 
too plentiful, and he suggested that the law 
should be amended to allow the man who 
goes after moose for the sake of the meat 
alone the privilege of killing a cow. George 
Armstrong, a leading Tobique guide, en- 
dorsed Mr. Braithwaite’s views, but 
Adam Moore, Harry Allen, Arthur 
Pringle and others advocated a_ policy 
of leaving well enough alone. This discus- 
sion ended without any definite action be- 
ing taken by the meeting. A resolution 
was adopted recommending that the gov- 
ernment make it compulsory for non-resi- 
dent sportsmen, when hunting in New 
Brunswick, to engage the services of resi- 
dent guides. The law as it stands at pres- 
ent prohibits non-resident guides from fol- 
lowing their avocation in this province, so 
the proposed change will only affect sports- 
men who undertake to do their own guid- 
ing. 

The business of the meeting being dis- 
posed of, and the guides having exhausted 
their season’s accumulation of moose and 
bear stories, the merry contingent ad- 
journed to a neighboring cafe and sat down 
to an oyster supper. President Pringle 
presided, while Prof. Roberts occupied the 
chair of guest of honor. No cut-and-dried 
programme of toasts and speeches followed 
the repast, but in its place there came first 
a renewal of the old and ever unsatisfactory 
discussion as to the relative merits of small 
—and big-bore rifles. It was finally agreed 
to settle the all-absorbing question for all 
time, as far as those present were con- 
cerned, by a vote. The counted ballots 
showed that the small-bore adherents had 
won out by one vote. 

In reply to a toast to his health, Prof. 
Roberts spoke of the many happy days he 
had spent in the woods of New Brunswick, 
and of the great pleasure he had derived 
from studying the habits of wild creatures. 
It was certainly a most interesting study, 
he said, and his experience went to show 
that the more one learned about the ways 
of the creatures of the wild the less one 
seemed to know about them. He went on 
to say that he had written a great deal 
about New Brunswick panthers, and it had 
been quite a setback to him to learn from 
Henry Braithwaite, through a New York 
paper, that there had never been such a 
thing as a panther in New Brunswick. The 
professor then took the gathering into his 
confidence and told them that he had 
learned from his mother, when quite young, 
that a panther had at one time crawled to 
the roof of their home and peered in the 
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attic window. He was in duty bound to 
accept that story as true, even if the sup- 
posed panther was only a bobeat. To avoid 
being again reproved by Mr. Braithwaite 
he had made up his mind to exercise a lit- 
tle more care in future when writing about 
animals. 

The guides elected Prof. Roberts to hon- 
orary membership in their association, and 
he accepted an invitation to attend their 
next annual reunion. A rollicking lumber- 
man’s song by Charlie Cremin, and Auld 
Lang Syne by the company brought the 
pleasant gathering to a close. 

R. PB. A. 





FOR GOOD ROADS 


Surely all outdoor folk are interested in 
the vital subject of highway intprovement, 
‘popularly known as the “good roads move- 
ment,” now so vigorously being pushed by 
the National Good Roads Association. 

Realizing the advantage of demonstrat- 
ing to its delegates, under the most pleasing 
circumstances, the manifest interest in 
automobiling which exists where roads are 
the best, the Association called a National 
Good Roads Convention, to be held on 
January 19, 20 and 21, at Jacksonville, Fla., 
in conjunction with the international auto- 
mobile races that were scheduled for Janu- 
ary 23 to 28, inclusive, on the Ormond-Day- 
tona beach near Jacksonville. The double 
event attracted the attention of many 
prominent men, and, it being a most favor- 
able time and place for an outing of the 
people of Northern states, at the time of 
this writing there is excellent prospect for 
the greatest gathering of public-spirited 
outdoor men ever held in this country. 

The special purpose of calling the con- 
vention to Jacksonville so early in the year 
was to outline and recommend practical 
good roads legislation, and, of course, to 
arouse general public sentiment and organ- 
ize local associations to visit the thirty-six 
state and territorial assemblies to meet in 
1905. All railway companies verging to 
Florida were requested to join in making a 
special one-fare rate for this occasion, with 
the hope that similar courtesies would be 
extended the promoters of state and terri- 
torial good roads meetings later in the year. 

Governors of all states were requested to 
issue a proclamation and appoint from ten 
to fifty delegates to represent their respec- 
tive states. The commercial organizations, 
mayors of cities and county and fiscal 
courts were invited to name three delegates 
from their respective localities. 

President Theodore Roosevelt, President 
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Estrada Palma, of Cuba, the Governor of 
Panama, and the Governors of all state 
contiguous to Florida territory were person. 
ally invited to attend the convention. Th 
presidents of several leading railways, ip. 
cluding Honorables Samuel Spencer, of th 
Southern, Stuyvesant Fish, of the Illinois 
Central, the presidents of the Seaboard Air 
line, the Florida and East Coast Railway, 
and the Atlantic Coast Line were also in. 
vited, and all these roads, with others, wer 
to send at least three delegates, including 
their industrial agents. Generals Nelson A. 
Miles and Fitz-Hugh Lee, the latter pres 
dent of the Jefferson Memorial Road Asso. 
ciation, were to deliver addresses. The in. 
vitation was further extended to member 
of Congress, the presidents of several leai- 
ing universities, Hon. Geo. B. McClellan, 
mayor of New York; Hon. Carter Harrison, 
mayor of Chicago, and Governor-elect Jo- 
seph W. Folk, of Missouri, together with 
the officials of leading boat lines. 

Such a concourse of men of affairs, and 
for the object in view, linked with the gath- 
erning of holiday folk, the serious, brainy 
automobile builders; the bringing together 
of these many men of one mind means much 
for the future of the outdoor man. Fo 
what pleasure, what benefit, shall we derive 
from a trip to the woods if we waste mu¢ 
time and energy in getting there? What 
are bad roads to the outdoor man but a 
rious obstacle in the path that leads to 
almost his every outing? 


GOV. HIGGINS A FRIEND 


Mr. John D. Whish, secretary of the New 
York State Forest, Fish and Game Con- 
mission, advises me that the new governor, 
Hon. Francis Wayland Higgins, may bh 
considered as friendly toward the sport 
men of the Empire state. 

“No executive of recent years,” write 
Mr. Whish, “has so frankly spoken out i 
addressing the Legislature which is to make 
the laws for the people. 

“Under the heading ‘Fish, Game and For. 
ests,’ Gov. Higgins said in his message: 

“‘The forests and streams of the stale 
should be made attractive places of resort 
for the invalid and for those in search of 
wholesome recreation in the open air. 1 
this end the fish, game, and forest law 
should be strict and consistent. The pre 
ervation of the wilderness and the restock 
ing of the waters of the state with food 
fish, and the protection of game, should, 
in my judgment, be encouraged, not only 
for the benefit of our own people, but for 
the purpose of attracting to our state tht 
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ever-growing army of sportsmen and pleas- 
ure seekers. 

«(The policy of the state towards the ex- 
tension, preservation and control of the for- 
est preserve demands careful attention, and 
I shall at some later date communicate to 
you by special message my recommenda- 
tions on that subject, whereby I hope to 
be able to outline a more comprehensive and 
consistent treatment than would be proper 
within the iimits of this message.’ ” 
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boo pole and worms; George shoots a 
double-barrel hammer gun which he has 
owned for twenty years—the last fifteen of 
which it has gone without a single cleaning. 
Either one is old enough to be my daddy. 
A letter from John at dead of winter, 
such as came to me recently, even as it lies 
unopened before me, awakens memories of 
swollen waters, the smell of moist, warm 
earth, the delicate aroma of budding ver- 
dure: John is a good trout fisherman. 

















W. K. VANDERBILT, JR., IMMEDIATELY AFTER BREAKING THE WORLD’S RECORD FOR A MILE 
STRAIGHTAWAY, ON THE ORMOND-DAYTONA BEACH LAST YEAR 


Speaker Nixon, in the Assembly, also re- 
ferred to the forestry question, but his re- 
marks were confined chiefly to the import- 
ance of forest preservation because of its 
vital bearing on the water supply of the 
state. 


THE LETTERS OF FRIENDS 

At the most unexpected times, semi-ocea- 
sionally there comes with my morning’s 
mail a letter from one of two men. Vary- 
ing in shape, and size, and color, and won- 
drously erratic as to the time of its appear- 
ance, it never fails to excite my curiosity 
so as to insure for it precedence over all 
other mail, be it never so important. And 
I must examine the postmark to determine 
from which man it comes, for always it is 
addressed in the same laboriously pencilled 
lines and shows evidence of having been 
sealed by strong hands—not so clean as 
they might have been. Yet the mental at- 
titude of its recipient is appreciative, never 
unkindly. 

These two correspondents have each been 
my companion on various happy holidays. 
Neither is a guide: John fishes with a bam- 


Should his letter come in the summer, then 
it brings me visions of the bass waters in 
early fall; of the little noonday fire on the 
gravelly shore of the lake, near the spring; 
of John at the oars, with pipe alight, con- 
tentment in every line of his sun-browned 
face. In fancy I see him, erect in the little 
blue fishing skiff, skittering a likely cove 
for bass, quite and watchful as the big blue 
heron fishing the shallows at the weedy 
point beyond. I quote one of John’s sum- 
mer letters: 
“dear sir 

“T finde It Is time to lett you kno the bass 
fishing will soone be good and I am enjoy- 
ing the best of helth and I hope you are the 
saim I went to Denmark the 2 sunday of 
the munth and the watter loked fine aspesh- 
uly at the hed of the lake if the wethur 
ante to warm I hope you can come up the 
Ist week in sepptember becus the Moone 
won’t be out then and by thatt time natt- 
chural foode for bass won’t be so plenttyful 
come erlie in the afternoone so we can go to 
the lake that night to be their fishing by 
dailite. Let me know if you can come and 
when. I can get minows but bring that 
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pale of yours itt is beter than tring to 
katch them in the box under the seet I 
hert my foot laitely hoping to here from 
you soone and you are in good helth 

“John Silver.” 

Should my letter be from George, fancy 
carries me back west some 1,200 miles to 
the woodland pastures and the corn fields 
of the state which has the most live stock. 
Under the influence of George’s letter I 
can hear the stride of the orange-and-white 
pointer in the weedy corn; for George’s 
fields are wild. I see my old friend, red of 
face, with sun-bleached mustache and 
tangled gray hair; his hat and coat once 
black now turned a yellowish green on the 
more exposed parts and overalls ragged, 
though often patched; his game-bag the 
bottom half of a canvas grainsack, sus- 
pended close under his left arm by a strap 
over his shooting shoulder. Yet a merry 
figure withal he is, as he moves on, expect- 
ant, following the ranging dog. And when 
the quail rise he will pick out one bird go- 
ing dead away and hold on it until it is 
well beyond: the thirty-yard zone before fir- 
ing; for the old gun is choke-bored, and its 
barrels are 32 inches long. Then there is 
his brother-in-law, who wears a long, gray 
beard and shoots a gun exactly similar to 
the one George has; but he never writes to 
me. Here is George’s last letter: 

“Dear Sir:— 

“Quail shooting was pretty good this fall. 
Your brother was out, but he didn’t have a 
dog, so we hunted rabbits in Ike Wilson’s 
brush lot. He said John Avery has your 
dog and took him to Minnesota after chick- 
ens. A small flock of chickens stayed on 
John Hanna’s place this summer, but they 
were most all cleaned out before I was 
there, the day after Hallowe’en. I shot a 
woodcock in them spruces where the Flat- 
rock runs into the Skunk valley, when I 
was down to the sugar camp early in quail 
season. There was two of them. I just 
shook the gun and shot. I wish I’d had a 
dog. I shot two mallards right near there 
a week ago to-day, and one of them fell 
exactly 81 paces from where I stood when 
I shot. How is that for the old gun? A 
good many around here have their places 
posted. I had some buckwheat and left a 
little of it standing in the far end of the 
field by the woods. The quail don’t seem to 
grow any thinner. I never took the gun 


out this fall, except three or four times 
when I was doing something else. I 
couldn’t afford to have a man help me shuck 
corn and so have been very busy. We have 
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nineteen fine turkeys to sell for the hol. 
days. A mink come up from the Flatrog 


and got into our chickens and I trapped § 


him. Your brother is left-handed; but le 
ought to have a better gun. He shoot 
awful quick, and he played me out walking 
I wish I had a son like him to help me rm 
the place, for I can’t do the work I used 
to. He gave me the dickens the same a 
you did for keeping the gun loaded and 
cocked under the lounge. But I’ve don 
that for near twenty years, and it never 
went off yet, because the women don’t touch 
it and I never had a dog in the house, 
Hawks are bad here because we are » 
close to the timber. I have always been on 
the watch for hog thieves for the same rea 
son. They tried it once, but were scared 
away because the pig squealed. My this is 
a long letter. We are all well and hope you 
are, too. Yours truly, 
“George Gill.” 


In ordinary intercourse George is mor 
talkative than John—sometimes he will 
even tell a funny story. Yet both talk a 
they write—direct, open-hearted, serious, 
There is no preamble to any statement; 
facts, agreeable or otherwise, stand forth 
unadorned. These are simple men, bearing 
scarce any taint of what we of the large 
commercial centers choose to term progres 
siveness. Contentment with them is nota 
stranger, nevertheless, for I have seen in 
the eyes of each its gentle light. Enough 


for them the free out-of-doors, the green \ 


fields, the peaceful waters. A letter from 
either comes as a benison to reassure its 
recipient, as a promise of calm when the 
embers of effort shall be drowned by the 
flood of circumstance, the ashes of ambi- 
tion seattered by the winds of time. 


WORTHY RESOLUTIONS 

At the annual meeting of the Fish, Game 
and Forest League of the State of New 
York, held at the Yates Hotel, in Syra 
cuse, on December 8, a resolution was 
passed to the effect that, while not admit- 
ting that house bill No. 15,601 for the fed- 
eral protection of wildfowl, introduced by 
Hon. George Shiras, 3rd, of Pennsylvania, 
was the best measure possible, the League 
heartily commended the general principle 
that migratory game birds should be placed 
under federal protection. It was further 
resolved that the commissioners of fisheries 
be requested to use state nets to take out 
dog-fish or mud-fish and destroy them; that 
the commissioner of fisheries, game and for- 
ests be requested to lend his support to pro- 
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vide a steam launch for the use of the state 
protectors for the Thousand Islands and 
Niagara rivér, which said yacht should cost 
about $5,000; that the law and legislative 
eommittee of the League be instructed to 
draft a bill providing for the appointment 
of ten additional game protectors, one of 
whom should be located in the County of 
Albany, one in the County of Orleans, one 
in the County of Niagara, one in the 
County of Ontario, one in the Coun- 
ty of Broome, one in the County of 
Chemung, one in the County of Genesee 
and the remainder to be designated by the 
legislature, and that the law and legislative 
committee prepare and present, and urge in 
the coming legislature the adoption of an 
act imposing a license of $25.00 for all 
non-residents and unnaturalized citizens for 
shooting deer, and a license fee of $10.00 
for killing any other animal or game bird. 


DEER LEFT IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mayor Reed, of Manchester, N. H., and 
his brother, Elmer, shot a buck deer and a 
doe in the vicinity of Harry Houston’s 
camp on Diamond pond, between November 
19 and 29, and they reported that deer were 
plentiful, but hard to get, there being 
twelve inches of snow, topped with a nasty 
crust. Indeed, the deer might have walked 
right into their camp, had they stayed a few 
days longer; for on the 28th they held a 
shooting match at sundry empty bottles, set 
up jauntily against the whiteness of the 
snow, and the shooting started nearly a 
dozen deer, as was proved by the tracks 
they left as they crossed the road that leads 
out of the woods, on the jump. 

The number of deer killed in New Hamp- 
shire during the past season will approxi- 
mate 300 at the least. Fewer resident 
sportsmen went out of the state to hunt 
than common. 


TROUT IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. E. L. Ewbank, of Hendersonville, N. 
C., is happy over the success of himself and 
friends in recently securing a consign- 
ment of fingerling rainbow trout for stock- 
ing neighboring streams. The tiny rain- 
bows were liberated in streams from eight 
to thirty miles distant from Hendersonville, 
two carloads of them! 

“There are no better streams anywhere 
than in this part of North Carolina,” writes 
Mr. Ewbank, “and the prospects for fine 
fishing are excellent. The people are begin- 
ning to see the good to be derived from 
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propagation and protection of our game 
fishes, and are giving those who have inter- 
ested themselves in the planting of fish 
much encouragement.” 


PENNSYLVANIA DEER 


Dr. Joseph Kalbfus, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania State Game Commission, esti- 
mates that not less than 1,000 deer were 
killed in Pennsylvania during the past sea- 
son. He advocates an amendment to the 
game laws making it illegal for any one 
man to kill more than one deer during a 
season. He believes that, though there are 
three times as many hunters as there are 
deer killed, a comparatively smaller per- 
centage than one-third of the hunters do all 
the killing. 


A SHAME 


The Journal, of Meriden, Conn., in its 
issue of January 3, I think it was, discov- 
ered that, “According to the Maine fish and 
game commissioners, probably 300 moose 
and 60,000 deer are shipped in a season 
from the entire state, and the commission- 
ers believe these figures represent only 
about one-third the number of deer actually 
killed.” 

The Journal thought this “horrifying.” 
Indeed it is. I had no idea they had so many 
deer in Maine. I fear Commissioner Carle- 
ton will hardly care to be held responsible 
for the statement even that 6,000 (not 60,- 
000) represented “only about one-third of 
the number of deer actually killed.” 


CANADIAN CAMP’S ANNUAL DINNER 


The Canadian Camp, of New York city, 
announces its third annual dinner for 
March 2, at 6 o’clock, at Hotel Astor, Forty- 
fifth street and Broadway, New York. This 
will be during the Sportsmen’s Show at 
Madison Square Garden, and there will be 
present many noted sportsmen, for at these 
annual dinners sportsmen who are not 
members of the camp may be invited. Some 
of the speakers will be: Henry Van Dyke, 
D. D. (toastmaster); Hon. C. R. Latch- 
ford, C. J. (Buffalo) Jones, Dr. Wm. Joice 
Smith, Dilton Wallace, Dan Beard, and 
Alvah D. James. 

The provisional directors of the Canadian 
Camp Preserve announce that they have 
decided to annex to the preserve an island 
in the French river, and a tract in the 
Tanagami Reserve, in the Province of Que- 
bee. 

Epwarp CAVE. 
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THE STORY OF TOMMY 

Tommy is a goldfish. I do not know how 
old he is. As to size, he is not yet quite 
two inches long. Of late, Tommy has been 
having about as much trouble as any two 
inches of goldfish ever did have and live to 
tell about it. Tommy belongs to a Certain 
Person, in conjunction with two other gold- 
fish, named respectively Billy and Eugene. 
Eugene is proud and haughty. Billy is 
somewhat rude in his manners. Tommy, 
while becomingly democratic of habit, 
nevertheless is of so sweet a disposition that 
he long since became the special favorite of 
the Certain Person aforesaid; who must al- 
ways have some pet in the household. 

Tommy, Eugene and Billy have for some 
time lived in a glass house all of their own, 


and as they have cast no stones themselves, 
it seems hard that they should have been 
subject to the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune to the extent that has re- 
cently been the case. It all lies in this Lake 


Michigan water. At the World’s Fair in 
Chicago, the commissioners put all manner 
of beautiful fishes in tanks filled with the 
bright, glad water of Lake Michigan, via 
Chicago pumping station. The result was 
that in a few days the fishes were covered 
with fungus, and ere long this meant death 
to many hundreds of them. 

A few days ago Tommy began to develop 
whiskers, white, fungoid whiskers. Large 
splotches anneared upon his gill covers. 
Whitened areas like blisters showed on his 
under jaw. The edges of his fins grew 
nebulous. In plain English, fungus had at- 
tacked Tommy, and his days seemed num- 
bered. The Certain Person shed tears as 
she saw that presently the disease had 
progressed so far that poor Tommy’s eyes, 
more especially his left eye, actually bulged 
out of his head. If ever a fish evidenced 
pain and distress, then did Tommy, and 
every hour grew worse for him. In the 
morning, when the time came to change the 
water in the glass globe, Tommy was swim- 
ming with his body bent in a half cirele, 


and lying nearly upon one side. Evidently 
he was very nearly a gone Tommy. Some 
one suggested that he be killed, to put him 
out of his misery. 

At times I have almost human intelli- 
gence, and at this juncture I arose to the 
oceasion. As to killing Tommy, I couldn’t 
have done it for a thousand dollars. He 
was so little, so helpless, so suffering, so en- 
tirely dependent on human care and human 
resources. I have killed a great many hun- 
dreds of fish in my time, but they were not 
goldfish reduced to possession, or goldfish 
sick and suffering, as Tommy was. It was 
at this time that I remembered reading that 
salt water baths were used by fish culturists 
for curing fungus in their live stock. I 
sent the Certain Person for a salt cellar, 
and the top of a cutglass wedding present, 
which afforded pretty good swimming room. 
We put Tommy in a salt bath. 

At first, it seemed that we had killed him. 
He swam very, very slowly, still bent in a 
half cirele. A dozen times in the first half 
day he came to the top, his nose barely 
sticking out, and so hung motionless, with- 
out a sign of life. Once or twice his frail 
little body floated nearly horizontal at the 
surface, and there was not a sign of breath 
left in his poor pody. After lying so for 
a minute or two, the faint, mysterious little 
spark of life would come back to him, and 
slowly, very slowly, he would straighten up 
and move away, beginning again a fight for 
life, which was one of the most pitiful 
things I ever saw. The family suspended 
other operations to watch the issue of it. 

We put Tommy in the salt water about 
noon. At night he was still alive, and we 
put half as much more salt in his bath, 
this making, perhaps, less than a large 
tablespoonful of salt. in all, to less than 
two quarts of water. I do not know wheth- 
er this was too strong or too weak, nor do I 
know whether we ought to have left Tommy 
in this bath for two days and a half, as we 
did. The additional salt made him nervous 
and discontented, but as it seemed to en- 
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liven him, we did not make any change in 
the prescription. 

By afternoon of the next day, Tommy 
was still alive. Then a very wonderful 
thing happened. “Why, his eye is going 
back into place!” exclaimed a Certain Per- 
son. It was indeed true. Twice during 
that afternoon I gently took Tommy in my 
hand, and with a silk handkerchief wiped 
off all I could of the white fungus around 
his gills and mouth. This seemed to hurt 
him, but he did not die, and his eyes stead- 
ily went back into their proper place, so 
that you could not see them sticking out 
like shoe buttons from a rear view. 

By night of that day, we began to hope 
that Tommy would live, after all. On the 
next morning, he was still better, more and 
more lively. By this time, Billy was be- 
ginning to show signs of fungus, and we 
put the two in the same dish. This morn- 
ing Tommy was able to sit up and take 
light nourishment, and we put him back in 
the original tank, in fresh water. There is 
a white splotch on the side of one gill cover, 
and Tommy looks as though he had dropsy, 
but otherwise he is about as good as new, 
and a Certain Person simply exults over 
this instance of applied science. We hope 
that Billy will recover also. And now will 
some good fish culturist tell us just how 
much salt we ought to have put in the 
water, and how long we ought to have left 
the patient in the solution? It was all ex- 
periment with us, but it certainly saved 
Tommy’s life, and we hope that he will 
reach a good old age. 


HOW ABOUT IT 

How about this West, any how? Are 
Western men too touchy, or are they just 
surprised now and then? A prominent Ne- 
braska journal is feeling very sore because 
Harper’s Weekly, “A Journal of Civiliza- 
tion,” is so cruel as to say that Missouri’s 
educational qualifications are not so distin- 
guished as those of Massachusetts. This 
testy editor belligerently invites corpari- 
son of Connecticut and Vermont, with 
Wyoming and Colorado, and asks if even 
New York and Massachusetts dare meet Ne- 
braska and Iowa on the bloody sands! If 
so, let them step forth, sezze. Lastly, and 
most irreverent of all, Mr. Bryan—for it 
is no less than that gentleman who speaks 
in the Commoner—concludes that though 
“Artist Remington’s pictures are very 
pretty, they are not typical of the West to- 
day.” That is the most unkindest eut of 
all. With Remington gone, where is the 
boasted civilization of our West! I bethink 
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me of John Ermine of the Yellowstone eva 
now. As I think, I weep! Let Mr. Brym 
not rob us of our Remington. Anything 
but that. 


COL. FRANCISCO CHAVEZ 
Col. J. Franciseo Chavez, once delegate 
to Congress from New Mexico, and late 
president of the New Mexican senate, wa 
assassinated at Pinos Wells, in the Estran. 
cia plains, last fall. Col. Chavez was a big 
Western figure, a politician, an Indian 
fighter, an army officer and a ranchman 
When killed he was 71 years of age, yet 
strong and full of vitality, a good example 
of the saddle man of the Western plains 
He was one of the links which bind to-day 

with a strange and stirring past. 


WESTERN LYNCHINGS 

An inquirer asks me regarding some of 
the more interesting hanging bees held in 
different parts of the West under the aus 
pices of Judge Lynch. Perhaps the most 
famous of these occurred in the vigilante 
days of early California, or of Alder Gulch, 
in Montana, when Slade and his friends 
were hung. As a matter of fact, however, 
the greatest number of illegal or illegalized 
hangings in the West took place in north 
ern Montana, notably in the Musselshell 
district, in the early ’80’s, when the incon- 
ing cowmen and their hands organized and 
went after the cattle thieves and rustlers. 


More than thirty men were hung by the f 


cattle vigilantes in one campaign, that of 
1885. This campaign was planned in the 
fall roundup on the Judith, and the men 
who did the work are supposed to have been 
under the lead of Bill Cantwell. It is 
hardly good form to mention his name, and 
it may be sure that those who had a hand 
in this business did not talk much about it 
afterward. When you hear a man telling 
what he knows about a lynching bee, it is 
pretty safe to gamble that he never saw one. 
The old etiquette required silence. Of 
course, by lynchings one does not mean kil- 
ing in factional and lawless fighting. There 
were many such affairs in the Southwest 
which make the Musselshell imbrogtio seem 
trifling by comparison. 


HIS WINTER VACATION 

Hon. George Shiras, 3rd, member of 
Congress from Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
passed through Chicago just before Christ 
mas, bound for Lake Superior and a long 
snowshoe trip. Mr. Shiras knows how t 
take a winter vacation trip, and he will go 
back to the winter session of Congress very 
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much the better for his snowshoe trip. Mr. 
Shiras is a member of the Committee on 
the Public Lands. He is well known to the 
sportsmen of America as the maker of the 
famous series of flash light photographs of 
wild game animals, at which work he has 
never had any superior. 


WINTER QUARTERS 

Mr. Horace Kephart, author of the 
Camping and Woodcraft series in Fre.p 
anp STREAM, writes from Medlin, Swayne 
county, North Carolina, as follows: 

“TJ left the Balsam mountains near Dills- 
boro, October 31, and came here, where I 
will spend the winter in the mountains. My 
eabin is the ‘last house,’ as one follows the 


> leads running up to the main divide of the 


Smokies, there being no other inhabitant 
dwelling to the north for about thirteen 
miles. J am on the Sugar Fork of Hazel 
Creek, six miles from the Tennessee line, 
at an altitude of 2,900 feet. Have a log 
eabin 9 x 11, with door 4 1-2 feet high, one 
window, and a good stone chimney. Bears, 
wildeats, pheasants and squirrels are plenti- 
ful; turkeys to be had in some of the 
coves; deer very scarce. Have been living 
chiefly on bear meat for some time—my 
share of the spoils—but have not had a shot 
at one myself, except with camera. Am 
seventeen miles from the railroad. No ink 


| to be bought there.” 


SOUTHERN GAME 

Our Northern shooting is, of course, 
pretty well closed out, but the sunny South 
is still there waiting for us. Most of it will 
still extend a weleoming hand, but one must 
remember that Missouri and Arkansas are 
still closed districts, and that Mississippi 
has this winter also put up the bars against 
non-residents, as I was informed lately at 
Vicksburg, where residents said we would 
have to go to Louisiana if we wished to do 
any shooting. This is strange for hospit- 
able Southern states, but it is warranted. 
The Southern states have always held the 
right theory, namely, that wing shooting is 
a gentleman’s sport and not a professional 
business. The South does not propose to 
have its game killed and shipped to North- 
erm markets, and no thinking man can 
blame it in this attitude. A few of these stiff 
laws, even if they make a great many of us 
lay down our guns, will work for the benefit 
of sportsmanship. We need an occasional 
jolt to remind us that our game is not a 
constant quantity, and that we cannot for- 
ever keep on killing it. Exclusion means 
agitation, and agitation means wisdom, and 
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wisdom means eventual decency. The ex- 
travagant brutality of Northern shooters in 
Florida, Texas, Arkansas and elsewhere, 
has been enough to warrant strict non-resi- 
dent laws all over the South. They have 
not yet been enacted. Let us hope that 
those who go South this winter will leave 
that country wishing for their return, and 
not dreading it. 

Throughout Mississippi quail are as 
abundant as they ever were, especially in 
the southern part of the state. Northern 
Louisiana reports the same abundance, 
Texas is falling off in quail, and if any- 
thing, improving in ducks. Arkansas holds 
its own in ducks, and so does Missouri, but 
Mississippi reports fewer ducks so far than 
is ordinarily the case at this season. The 
eoast along Alabama and Mississippi is 
worth keeping in mind for a visit. For an 
all around Southern shooting trip, I confess 
a personal fondness for Texas. One can 
still get good duck shooting or quail shoot- 
ing enough to make his daily bag limit, and 
that ought to satisfy any ordinary shooter. 
The man who wants more is the sort who is 
going to help get the bars put up all over 
the South. 


THE PUMP GUN 

While recently in the cities of Vicksburg 
and Jackson, Miss., I heard of a pro- 
nounced effort made to secure state legisla- 
tion in the present session of the Legisla- 
ture against the use of the pump gun. 
believe I am well within the facts in stating 
that no legislation of this nature will be 
carried through in that state. The move- 
ment was started in different portions of 
the state by men who, perhaps, had motives 
of their own. As bearing on this matter, it 
might be suggested that the state of Missis- 
sippi has not yet passed any law compelling 
the use of a pump gun by any man who 
does not feel like shooting it. If you do not 
feel like taking your pump gun along, there 
is no law against leaving it at home. As to 
a law compelling you to leave it at home, it 
would seem only fair to say that that is 
quite another matter. Mississippi, at least, 
proposes to leave that to the shooter him- 
self. 

Oklahoma travails also in game legisla- 
tion this winter. Most of the wardens 
think the quail season should begin a little 
later and should not close so soon. Quail 
breed twice, and as it is claimed, even three 
times during the season in Oklahoma, and 
the present shooting dates catch the last 
brood undeveloped. The wardens of Okla- 
homa favor a gun tax. They will not get 
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it. They favor also state legislation pro- 
hibiting the use of pump guns. They will 
hardly secure this. 


WILD CELERY 

I have letters from Messrs. Fisher Wood, 
of New York city, and Leo A. Shauno, of 
the Dalles, Oregon, and others, asking 
where they can obtain wild celery. Now 
this wild celery business is one which costs 
a great deal of correspondence every year, 
and I wish some good man who ean get wild 
celery to sell would advertise that fact in 
the columns of Fretp anp Stream. He 
could certainly do business, and it would 
certainly save some of us time. I would 
like to repeat once more that W. Y. Went- 
worth, Ft. Atkinson, Wisconsin, and Duane 
Starin, of Whitewater, Wisconsit?, both for- 
merly sold wild celery seed and bulbs. So 
far as I know, they are both living and do- 
ing business. Eddie Bingham, Koshkonong 
Station, Wisconsin, is now living directly 
on the shores of Koshkonong Lake, whence 
the above mentioned gentlemen got their 
supplies. Perhaps Mr. Bingham would an- 
swer wild celery questions more intelligent- 
ly than I can at this time. I hope that every 
member of every duck club in the wide, 
wide world will cut this out and paste it in 
his hat. I also hope that if there are any 
who fail to do so, they will keep on writing 
tome. There is a man down in North Caro- 
lina who can supply wild celery, but I have 
lost his address. In the name of charity, if 
not in the name of business, won’t some 
one please advertise wild celery for sale! 
This standard duck food is something which 
seems to be in demand in every duck 
preserve in the United States. 


BIG LAKE CLUB 

The Big Lake Shooting Club, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., held its annual meeting Decem- 
ber 20 last, and elected as officers the fol- 
lowing: J. H. Acklen, president; Walter O. 
Parmer, vice-president; Chas. H. Brandon, 
treasuuer; Chas. N. Gilbert, secretary. This 
news is especially interesting from the fact 
that these Nashville gentlemen have their 
preserve located on Big Lake, Dunklin 
county, Missouri. This is one of the best 
mallard countries in the famous New Ma- 
drid sunken lands district, which has pro- 
duced more mallard ducks for the markets 
than almost any other one part of America. 
Big Lake has been the shooting grounds of 
many resident market hunters, who have 
never relished non-resident sportsmen’s 
visits. Missouri passed a law practically 
abolishing non-resident shvoting, and the 


members of the Big Lake Club fought it, 
and last fall got a decision in their favor, 


which entitles them to hold their ground jy | 


the lower corner of that state. A very bit. 
ter feeling obtains against these gentlemen, 
as I learned during a recent visit to that 
country. The Missouri and Arkansas situa. 
tion is much mixed. 


A KIOWA BALL DRESS 

Mr. L. C. Reisner, of Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, is the owner of an Indian woman’s 
buckskin dress trimmed with elk teeth, 
which is believed to be one of the most 
valuable garments of this sort now in exist- 
ence. Over 1,500 elk tusks cover this squaw 
dress, and most of them are good speci- 
mens. They represent, of course, the death 
of not less than 750 bulk elk. It is not 
known where all the elk were obtained. The 
garment was finished in 1874, and was used 


as a state robe for the wife of Little Boy, | 


chief of the Kiowa tribe. It became one 
of the state robes of that people, and after 
the death of the chief’s wife, was worn by 
Kiowa Anna, reigning belle of the tribe. 
It was lost by the Kiowas in a skirmish 
with another tribe. Chief Lone Wolf, its 
next owner, gave it to his niece, Ida Lone 
Wolf, who sold it three years ago to an In- 
dian collector, who in turn sold it to Mr. 
Reisner. There is perhaps no ball dress of 
America which has a longer and more av- 
thentice history, nor is there any ball dress 
of a white woman which has more value 
than this savage woman’s robe, come down 
from another day. 


PLEASE ANSWER 

Mr. M. T. Williams, of Anniston, Ala- 
bama, asks some questions which I wish 
may bring him answers from other persons, 
He wants to get a “good and honest” pair 
of moccasins made of caribou or moose 
hide. I think the advertising columns of 
FIELD AND STREAM will serve him there, as 
also in his query for “best split bamboo fly 
rod.” I value my own life too much to try 
to answer a specific question of that sort. 
Every fellow thinks his sort is the best. As 
to “honest goods” in fly rods, they are not 
in the least hard to get from any of dor 
ens of high-class makers who advertise 
them. One must pay a good price for & 
high-class split bamboo rod, which may cost 
as much as $30, or even more. Mr. Wil 
liams also asks, “Who makes U. S. Army 
blankets for the Government?” I am un 
able to answer this question, but no doubt 
some of our readers can do so, and 
oblige Mr. Williams and the rest of us by 
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reply. A dealer could sell very many good 
camping blankets of the Hudson Bay or U. 
§. types by mentioning these items specific- 
ally in his advertising matter in FIELD AND 
STREAM. 


THE TARPON CLUB 

The once famous Tarpon Club of Ar- 
ansas Pass, Texas, which was begun by 
E. H. H. Green, and at one time had a 
membership of nearly 500, seems never to 
have become a very popular institution in 
the state of Texas. The local dwellers 
thereabout hoped for it nothing better than 
that its splendid building would blow into 
the Gulf some fine night. After all, Ar- 
ansas Pass was quite away from home and 
members did not go to the Tarpon Club. 
Its expenses still ran on, and they were not 
slight ones. I understand that lately the 
club was practically put out of commission 
and that most of its history lies in the past. 
There were some splendid games of poker 
played in that palatial building, and inci- 
dentally several tarpon were caught in the 
history of the club. The Tarpon Inn, on 
the other side of the Pass, exultantly claims 
a commercial victory over its big and costly 
rival. 


TAMPICO TARPON RECORD BROKEN 

A newspaper printed in Tampico, Mexi- 
eo, announces that the Tampico tarpon rec- 
ord was last month broken with even honors 
by Mr. O. L. Smith, of Denver, and Dr. 
Louis Hough, the latter, I believe, a resi- 
dent of Vera Cruz, Mex. These two gen- 
tlemen each took a fish 6 feet 7 1-2 inches 
in length. The weights are not given, but 
the local paper claims these are the record 
fish for Tampico, and states that the vet- 
eran, Dr. H. W. Howe, of Mexico City, will 
need to come and try again, since his 
largest fish was 6 feet 4 inches. 


WHAT, AGAIN? 

Something of the old dreams of uniform 
game laws for the group of Northwestern 
states seems to be entertained by the mem- 
bers of the newly organized Northwestern 
Game Protective Association of Wisconsin, 
whose first meeting was held at Milwaukee 
early in the month of December. General 
Joseph B. Doe is president of this organiza- 
tion, Mr. Edward L. Tracey, secretary, and 
the able directory has no less a member 
than ex-Governor Geo. W. Peck. I note 
with interest that our old friend “the song 
and insectivorous bird” is to be made an 
ohject of fostering care. A more pressing 
field of usefulness lies in the movement to 
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secure the repeal of the spring shooting 
law in Wisconsin. The state of Wisconsin 
is a keystone state in these Western game 
law matters. Its policy has been in-and- 
out. Part of the time it has had spring 
shooting, part of the time none, part of the 
time modified spring shooting, which latter 
is, of course, the same as wide open shoot- 
ing. It may be difficult for these men, able 
as they are, to get the four or five North- 
western and Middle Western states to join 
them in a uniform game law; for that mat- 
ter has been tried and has met with prac- 
tical failure. Whatever they can do in 
their own state, however, is so much to the 
good, and it is sincerely to be hoped that 
they will wipe off all manner of spring 
shooting from the statute books of the 
good state of Wisconsin. 


THE FRUITFUL ILLINOIS 

The Illinois river is doing pretty well 
these days, thank you, and all it claims now 
is second place among the great fish pro- 
ducing streams of the United States. The 
Columbia river, with its salmon, comes first. 
Tt will not always be first, unless some wise 
and beneficent fish commission shall intro- 
duce carp into that stream. The Illinois 
river is composed of three-fourths carp and 
one-fourth water. It is a great stream. It 
ships earp by the car load and train load. 
A single town, Havana, Ills., employs 200 
men throughout the year in carp fishing. 
Over 250 barrels of tar are used in pre- 
serving the nets of the fisheries of this one 
town. There are wholesale dealers at this 
town, several tug boats, many miles of seine, 
This is but one point. Far up the Illinois 
and its tributaries the semi-fluid Illinois is 
worked by the industrious market fishers— 
generally, as has frequently been pointed 
out in these columns, on a personally con- 
ducted basis under the watchful care of the 
Illinois State Fish Commission, which 
would not for the world have an under- 
sized carp get into a barrel—or an over- 
sized game fish, either. It is a great in- 
dustry. Whether as producing at the low 
price of 3 cents a pound large masses 0 
that most edible, that most succulent, that 
most admirable fish, the carp—an object 
fit to grace the table even of a crowned 
head; or whether by reason of its large out- 
put of mud turtles which are sold as terra- 
pin in the effete East, the semi-fluid Illinois 
river is something regarding which the en- 
tire West ought to feel a deep, abiding, in- 
deed, a permanent pride. 

E. Hovex. 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. 









ON PRINTING PROCESSES 

Probably no man is so eareless with his 
prints or so regardless of the medium he 
uses to perpetuate his picture, as the sports- 
man photographer. Where he does his own 
work at all—and the majority I am inclined 
to think, give their work out—he is usually 
satisfied to get a shiny, purple-toned gela- 
tine print, which seldom fits the subject and 
generally fades away after a few months, 
owing to lack of proper toning and fixing. 

For mere reproduction purposes these 
glossy brown or purple prints are all very 
well, but not at all suited for mounting on 
good cards, or placing in albums, where 
they can be shown to advantage. 

There are so many printing methods that 
give results pleasing to the eye and of real 
permanancy that the amateur sportsman 
should endeavor to learn some of them, and 
thus obtain from his negatives the best that 
is in them. While we strongly recommend 
the acquiring of the “one plate and one 
developer” habit, when it comes to print- 
ing, the more methods we are acquainted 
with, the more varied will be our pictures. 
Now a blue-print is all very well for a me- 
chanical drawing or even for a marine view, 
but how silly it is to use blue-print paper 
for cattle scenes and similar subjects, and 
that is what we often find. It is just as 
bad to get into the habit of using contrasty 
gaslight papers for all subjects. A snow 
scene would look ridiculous if printed in a 
brilliant red, such as we can get in the gum 
bichromate process, or carbon. A black 
und white effect should be used here, but 
black and white used for everything be- 
comes monotonous. There are any number 
of processes which will yield prints in an 
ever-varying range of sepia or brown 
tones, and there are gaslight papers which 
will give anything from green to red and 
black prints. 

With the carbon or the gum bichromate 
process, almost any cclor under the sun is 
ours. Thus, there is no lack of choice. The 
most useful methods, and practically the 








simplest, are the so- < 
called gaslight papers, 
of which Velox is typi- 
eal, and the platinum 
papers, which are the 
simplest of all, but un- 
fortunately more expen- 
sive. Gaslight papers 
are now made in every 
degree of surface, from glossy to very 
rough, and sub-divided again for weak 
negatives and contrasty negatives, the 
idea being that, given a thin, weak 
negative a suitably chosen grade of 
paper will yield a fairly crisp print, 
and vice versa. Gaslight papers are 
not at all expensive, and if the di- 
rections are carefully followed the results 
are bound to be pleasing. Failures with 
this kind of paper are almost entirely due 
to lack of precaution in reading the instrue- 
tions. A little difficulty will be found at 
first in judging the correct length of time 
that the paper, under the negative, should 
be exposed to the light. But a few sheets 
of paper wasted under some of your best 
negatives at the start and carefully watched 
in development—for gaslight papers re 
quire to be developed just like a plate— 
will do more to teach you correct exposure 
than pages of instruction. Ordinarily gas- 
light papers will give black-and-white 
prints, which of themselves are much to be 
preferred to the glossy purple gelatine 
prints, but sepia tones can be obtained at 
will, either in development or by toning 
after development. One grade of gaslight 
paper which I occasionally use gives very 
beautiful rich green tones in development, 
very suited to woodland and marine views. 
The great advantage in these papers is that 
they can be used at night by any kind of 
artificial light. Platinum papers, on the 
other hand, require daylight, and this, of 
course, prohibits their use for photog- 
raphers who are occupied during the day. 
However, to those who can use platinum 
papers, there is surely no other process 
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whick will give such delightful prints so 
easily, and so surely. As regards printing, 
platinum papers come midway between 
printing-out papers and gaslight papers, 
the image being partially visible after ex- 
posure, and development being necessary to 
bring out the full detail and color. 
Platinum paper can be bought to give 
either black-and-white or sepia prints in 
development, and in smooth surface, so as 
to bring out the most delicate detail, or in 
sheavy rough paper for big, broad effects. 
Generally speaking, the sportsman pho- 
tographer will choose the smoother grades 
of paper for his negatives. A more com- 
plicated process, but one that is still easy 
enough with a little practice, is carbon, 
which can be obtained in any color to suit 
the requirements of the subject. A proper- 
ly executed carbon print is both the most 
permanent and most beautiful of all pho- 
tographic printing methods. Other pro- 
cesses there are, such as the bichromate and 
sil-pointing processes, which, however, are 
more adapted to pictorial workers, and are 
not strictly suitable for pictures in which 
there is much fine detail. 

In subsequent articles we shall give these 
various processes in detail, with what we 
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may call “Short Cuts to Success,” in their 


manipulation. 
LOCAL ACCELERATION IN DEVELOPMENT 


Negatives of interiors, particularly of 
large churches and old buildings, often pre- 
sent difficulties to a youmg photographer, 
because, although the high lights ean soon 
be sufficiently brought out, the shadows 
from under-exposure not infrequently re- 
main unaltered by the developing chemicals. 
There are several forms of local accelera- 
tion, one of the most commonly used being 
the washing of the negative and the appli- 
cation of the developing solution by means 
of a camel-hair brush to the parts which are 
tardy in development. The present writer 
has found it a better, simpler, and far more 
satisfactory method to tilt the developing 
dish, so as to allow the developing solution 
to flow at one side, and then to breathe in 
long expirations near the parts of the nega- 
tive which require acceleration, allowing the 
solution to flow over the plate again as soon 
as possible after each operation. The spe- 
cial advantages of this method of accelera- 
tion are that the means are always ready 
and xt hand, and that the action of the ac- 
celerated development is so diffused over 
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First Prize in Monthly Photo Competition 


A HANDSOME GREY 
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Second Prize 


TRAPPED—A MAGNIFICENT SPECIMEN OF THE COYOTE 


the surface of the whole plate that no traces 
of its local application can be seen in the 
negative or in the prints made from it. 


ARTISTIC SHADOWS 

When objects are photographed in a 
strong light from the top left-hand corner, 
it will frequently be found very advan- 
tageous to place or suspend them some little 
distance in front of the background, so that 
the shadow on the right-hand side may be 
separated from the actual object, which on 
that side is itself in shadow. A little care- 
ful manipulation of the object will often 
result in the production of a shadow which 
is not a blemish, but a real artistic improve- 
ment. This idea is one that should always 
be followed out in photographing a pair 
of ducks or other small animals against a 
background. 


PHOTOGRAPHING CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


It will not be out of place to remind cam- 
era men that the present time is the season 
for that peer among flowers in color and 
gracefulness, the chrysanthemum. If the 
photographer himself has not the good for- 
tune to be able to grow the higher grades 
of chrysanthemums, he will no doubt be 
able to find gentlemen who would be only 
too pleased to allow him the privilege of 
photographing their blooms. Few flowers 
so readily repay in fine effect, with little la- 
bor, as chrysanthemums do, if a little ele- 
mentary attention is devoted to the matter 
of lighting. It will be found better not to 
make the exposure in the greenhouses where 
the plants may happen to be growing, but 


rather to take them into some sitting-room 
with a good light from a large window, if 
possible. Then, if the plants are not placed 
too near the window, and a suitably large 
reflector provided, a vastly better result 
should be produced then from the flat kind 
of lighting generally seen in greenhouse-ex- 
posed negatives. Isochromatic plates, with 
a pale yellow screen, are preferable to ordi- 
nary plates, and will prevent the phenome- 
non of yellow flowers appearing as black 
ones. If the exposure needs must take 
place in the greenhouse, the roof above the 
flowers should be covered with printing pa- 
per or a sheet of some slightly translucent 
kind. 


HOW TO MAKE COMBINATION PORTRAITS 


This term implies the superposing on one 
plate of the likenesses of several persons. 
It must be premised that there is some gen- 
eral resemblance amongst the component 
sitters, that is, they must be all males or all 
females, and of somewhere near the same 
age. To take a concrete example, suppose 
it is desired to make a combination portrait 
of half a dozen sportsmen. The focussing 
sereen is ruled with two lines at right angles 
and in the case of each sitter the vertical 
line is made to bisect the face, and the hori- 
zontal line passes through the eyes. What- 
ever the correct period of exposal would be 
for an ordinary single portrait is divided 
by six (the number of portraits to be 
taken) and this fractional exposure given 
to each sitter in turn. The result is to give 
a portrait which is not a likeness of any 
one of the six, but rather constitutes a type 
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EARLY SPRING IN THE PASTURE 








or average face. In the case of two or 
three brothers or sisters the resultant por- 
trait is often very lifelike and indicates in 
a marked degree the general family charac- 
teristics of features and expression. 


STORING NEGATIVES 


There is no better method of arranging 
negatives than by placing them back in the 
old negative boxes, each negative being cov- 
ered by a piece of paper a trifle smaller 
than the negative. The contents of the box 
should be written outside. Views of places, 
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flesh-and-blood sitter placed in the desired 
position, and arrange at the same time the 
sheeted person who is to represent the 
ghost. When all is ready, a brief exposure 
is given and the lens capped for a moment 
to allow the ghost to move out of the field 
of view, when the rest of the necessary ex- 
posure for the ordinary sitter is at once 
completed. As a rough test, the ghost may 
have about one-tenth of the total exposure. 
If the ghost’s proportion of the exposure is 
too great, the spectre will cppear too solid 
and “ sheety ”; if too little, it will seem too 

















By C. W. Boynton 


Third Prise 


YOUNG PRAIRIE DOGS 


scenery, buildings, ete., may usually be ar- 
ranged under (1) the county and (2) the 
town in which the views occur. More 
precise details may with advantage be 
written with pen and ink on the margin of 
each negative. 


GHOST PHOTOGRAPHS 


It is perhaps better not to say imitation 
ghosts, as that might imply the existence of 
the genuine article; but ghosts may be arti- 
ficially produced with ease if one is satisfied 
with a suggestion of the regulation sheeted 
apparition. When the spirit form is re- 
quired to show distinct features and acces- 
sories, a different course must be adopted, 
such as the well-known method of placing 
in contact with the plate during exposure a 
thin transparency of the subject that is to 
appear as the spectral body. But if a mere 
vague sheeted form is to appear in the 
print, the simplest method is to have the 


thin and unsubstantial. Whether the ghost 
be placed before or behind ‘he sitter, it 
should be so exposed that, while the folds 
of its drapery are distinctly suggested, ob- 
jects beyond or through it can also be dis- 
tinguished. The ghost may be made of 
awesome proportions if it is placed consid- 
erably nearer to the camera than the mortal 
sitter.—Photography. 


COLORING LANTERN SLIDES 


In coloring lantern slides we advocate the 
use of water colors as they offer fewer dif- 
ficulties as regards the dust nuisance. The 
first operation necessary is the varnishing 
of the slide chosen for tinting, as otherwise 
the gelatine film will, of course, be affected 
by the water used to dilute the coloring me- 
dium. This operation is a bugbear to many 
photographic workers, as the negative var- 
nish has a habit of flowing in irregular 
patches, with a strong tendency to run 
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down the operator’s sleeve, but with prac- 
tice the varnish can be brought to behave 
correctly. To varnish a slide, hold perfect- 
ly level, with the fingers under the glass and 
not touching the edges. The varnish is 
poured in a small pool in the center, run 
round to each corner in turn by an adroit 
movement of the wrist, and the surplus re- 
turned to the bottle from the last corner, 
the whole operation only taking a few sec- 


. onds and appearing ridiculously easy. 


It would be well to invest in a few small 
sable brushes, as being better for the pur- 
pose than the cheaper camel-hair variety. 
When purchasing, the buyer is advised to 
choose only those which gave a good 
springy point. A flat sable of small size is 
also useful where large surfaces of color 
have to be applied. An ordinary retouch- 
ing desk would serve as a support for the 
slide it is desired to work upon, haviug at 
the back a piece of white paper (not a 
mirror) to reflect the light up through the 
slide. A mask of brown paper should be 
eut to place over the transparency so that 
only the part being worked upon at the 
moment should be disclosed to view. 

The next point is the choice of colors. A 
large stock is not necessary, as, with a few 
of the primary colors at hand, the second- 
ary and tertiary tints can be made at will, 
giving a great range to work from. Crim- 
son lake, burnt sienna, gamboge, Prussian 
blue, indigo, and lamp black are suggested 
as a convenient selection to start with. 
Winsor & Newton’s half-pans are recom- 
mended as very good for the purpose. 

The question as to what tint is to be used 
must be left to the artistic sense of the 
worker. Speaking generally, crimson, yel- 
low and blue would be used for the skies; 
blue for water, and, mixed with yellow, a 
useful tint for grass foliage, ete.; burnt 
sienna for foregrounds, roads, buildings, 
and the like. 

A piece of opal glass is excellent for 
working up the colors on, and when the re- 
quired shade is arrived at the color should 
be quickly applied from left to right in one 
even sweep, avoiding as much as possible 
going over the same ground twice, thus get- 
ting the tint in one even depth of color. If 
left to dry in this stage the brush marks 
would be very apparent on viewing the pic- 
ture on the screen. These marks are got 


rid of by dabbing the half-dry surface, so 
as to render the tint smooth and textureless 
and devoid of uneven lines. Many workers 
use a piece of a kid glove stretched over a 
finger, but we prefer the finger-tip without 
any covering, suggesting, if the article be 
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at all hard or coarse, that the cautious use 
of a piece of fine glass-paper will give a 
very smooth surface free from “grain.” 
The dabbing is continued all over the por- 
tion colored until.a uniform appearance re- 
sults. As the print dries, it is moistened by 
breathing upon, and dabbing continued un- 
til the desired effect is attained. 

Clouds, in landseape views, are suggested 
by removing the color with stumps, taking 
eare that the lighting agrees with the gen- 
eral lighting of the picture. 


POSING FLOWERS 

In the arrangement of flowers for photo- 
graphing, the following points should be 
borne in mind. Altogether their disposition 
should not be obviously forced where a 
number of blossoms are in question, it is 
well to group them in well-considered 
planes, so that while the front rank of 
blooms, leaves, stalks, ete., are capable of 
sharp definition, a secondary plane is in 
subdued distinctness, while a third plane— 
the true background—should be still more 
indefinite. Much care must be taken that no 
portion projects from the principal plane 
towards the lens, as otherwise, unless an un- 
usually long focus lens is used, one obtains 
a malignant distortion. 


SKATING PICTURES 
The cold snap of real wintry weather is 
suggestive of what might be done at such 
a season in the way of securing a few nega- 
tives. Skating scenes and the gay hockey 
parties which the keen frost calls into ac- 
tivity are not so difficult to secure if too 
much is not attempted. Although the shut- 
ter can easily be speeded up to take the 
skater at right angles, the usual lighting at 
this time is too weak in actinic value to get 
a satisfactory result. The skaters should 
be taken with the shutter set slow, and 
preferably a little further off than is usual 
for shutter exposures. Should it be found 
desirable to make an exposure on a near 
subject, the shutter should be put to its 
slowest—say about one-tenth of a second— 
and the figure taken coming slowly towards 
the camera, or as nearly stationary as one 
ean be on skates. When exposures are 
made on these lines, it will be found that 
there will be the usual number of success- 
ful pictures made as when lighting is good 
and conditions favorable. When exposures 
have been made where the lighting was 
poor, it will be found advisable to keep 
down the pyro, or its equivalent, in the 
early stages of development until the detail 
is out, adding it afterwards to get full den- 
sity. 
JoHN C. ABEL. 











SHOW DOGS AFIELD ° 

What an excellent thing it is that some, 
though unfortunately fur too few of our 
setter breeders, do not have at least half an 
eye to the good looks of the dogs they 
choose to shoot over. In the very ancient 
days of amateur rowing in the New York 
waters, when from the foot of Christopher 
street the crack crews of the Atalanta and 
Gulick clubs rowed across the river in shells 
and did their practice in the bay above 
Castie Point, off the sylvan shores of the 
Elysian Fields, where now a series of long 
docks jut out all the way up the mile and a 
half course, the term amateur was not very 
well understood. One day when one of 
these crews was passing the end of a New 
York dock a longshoreman remarked to his 
mate that that was an amateur crew, he was 
met with the response: “Them ain’t no 
amateurs, them’s professionals, amateurs 
ean’t row like that.” So even to this day 
we have something much akin to the old idea 
of oarsmen in the feeling of many sports- 
men that a good looking dog cannot be a 
“professional.” He is contemptuously 
classified as a bench show dog. As if such 
a dog was therefore of necessity nvi a field 
dog. 

There are some, however, who like some- 
thing good to look at, as well as to be use- 
ful, and it would surprise many of those 
condemners of good looks to learn that some 
of our best winners not only are good dogs 
to shoot over, but are very successful sires 
of dogs for shooting over. A letter lies be- 
fore us from Mr. George C. Thomas, Jr., of 
Philadelphia, who has at the present time 
the strongest kennel of bench show setters 
that was probably ever got together in this 
country. We quote it in part: 

“T am sending you a photo of Lady 
Bloomfield II., now fourteen months, by 





Mallwyd Sirdar, out of Madcap, and I con- 
sider her the best looking setter I have ever 
bred. She will be an exceedingly fine field 
dog, as she is doing excellent work in the 
field, and is particularly good on finding 


crippled birds. Stylish Bloomfield is the 
best snipe dog I ever owned, and is also 
fairly good on quail. Quite » number of 


my best young setters are now South being 


broken.” 

Mallwyd Sirdar is well known as one of 
the very best show setters of the present 
day, while Madeap is also a champion. We 
also know that Stylish Sergeant is most 
successful in getting good looking dogs for 
work in the Northern Pacifie section. 

As a close second to the kennels of Mr. 
Thomas we have that of Mr. R. H. Barry, 
of Rye, N. Y., who shoots over his dogs, and 
wants them good looking. His kennel is 
particularly strong in bitches, including 
such well-known ones as Queen’s Pride, Fan 
O’Leck, Deodora Beatrice, Myrtle Rebecea, 
Myrtle Fan, and some selected young one 
bred from them. Mr. Barry, when he de 
cided to undertake the combining of good 
looks and good work, picked out Albert's 
Duke as the sort of dog suitable as a sire. 
This was an éxcellent selection, for he is 4 
dog of the proper amount of substance, has 
well-placed shoulders—some people think 
that properly placed sloping shoulders are 
not an essential and wonder why the 
straight shouldered dog gets tired so soon 
If he has to lift his forequarters high 
enough to let him get his feet out, that et 
tra effort is bound to tell, and the dog that 
has not will naturally last longer, other 
things being equal. 

Mr. Joseph A. Graham recently paid th 
writer a very great compliment, unknow- 
ingly, when in speaking of the judging of 
greyhounds at St. Louis some years ago, 
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when we placed the better shouldered of 
two good dogs at the head of their class. 
He said that the second dog was a good 
winner and was very fast, his remarks 
seeming to suggest that it might have won 
at the show, but he then adds that when 
they coursed in the open and had a long 
course, the other dog was the better at the 
finish, outstayed the fast beginner. That 
was our idea from the build of the two dogs 
and was the reason for placing them as we 
did. 

You get the easy frictionless, non-tiring 
action when you meet with a dog built like 
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Dr. Hair when in England last fall, and 
shown by him at Danbury. They said he 
was too big, there was too much of him, 
he was too strong all over. True, he is a 
big dog, and there is a good deal of him, 
and he is strong all over. But it is all 
good stuff, and it is well to bear in mind that 
the weak puppies and the poor feeders, 
who have to be brought up on doctor’s 
prescriptions or have not the right sort of 
digestive powers, never get big and strong 
all over, while the other sort do, and if you 
breed to them you are likely to have little 
use for tonics and conditioners. We be- 








MYRTLE ROCK, BRED IN ENGLAND FOR USE IN THE FIELD 


Albert’s Duke, and you get them to stay 
well when they have his good back and 
shortness between the shoulders and hips, 
with length from the point of the shoulders 
to hind quarters, coupled with good legs 
and feet and the right amount of bone and 
substance. In the way of pedigree, he is 
well equipped in good English lines, being 
by a brother to our well-known Champion 
Barton Tory, out of Lady Vere, who goes 
back quickly to such well-known producers 
as the Champions Sir Allister and Belle of 
Furness. Equally well bred is Myrtle Doc- 
tor, purchased from Dr. Hair, who bred 

and several of his ancestors, his dam 
being by Champion Highland Fleet illus- 
trated in last month’s Fretp anpD STREAM. 
To these Mr. Barry added the dog he now 
ealls Myrtle Rock, which was picked up by 





lieve in this sort of dog as a sire. Grand- 
ly put together dog is Rock, with power in 
every line and symmetry as well, for with 
all his good size and bone there is not a bit 
of coarseness about him. 

He may not be the dog to race away 
half a mile and lose his handler or his 
handler lose him and spend half an hour 
finding him, when the shooting ought to be 
at its best, for that is what a good many 
of the reputed cracks are prone to do. But 
we will guarantee that he is not a fool in 
the field, and while he is of the very best 
of lineage, he is just one of the dogs which 
gentlemen in England produce for their 
own pleasure in the field. His pedigree 


shows that—by Wasset Fell Rake, out of 
Wasset Fell Lemon, and she out of Wasset 
Never heard of Wasset Fell in 


Fell Jessie. 























ALBERT’S DUKE, BRED IN SCOTLAND AND BUILT FOR FIELD WORK 


setters before, perhaps. Very likely not, 
but a fell is a border moorland where game 
is pretty sure to be preserved, and if a 
shooting man breeds to the extent of using 
a prefix he is likely to keep on improving 
his strain. Rake was by Rockaway, a son 
of our old Champion Rockingham, and was 
owned by George Raper. 

This dog was brought out at Danbury 
under the name of Albert’s Blue Rock, and 
Mr. Barry was not slow in coming to the 
conclusion that he wanted him for the 
Myrtle kennels. In writing to us about the 
sale of the dog, Dr. Hair said that Mr. 
Barry snapped up so quickly when he stated 
his price that he had hardiy at the time of 
writing recovered his breath. “I did not 
think he meant buying so earnestly, and 
when he at once took him I have been think- 
ing ever since that I made a mistake in let- 
ing him go as I did.” 

Now why cannot our shooting men breed 
to such dogs as those mentioned as being in 
these kennels, and as used for shooting? Is 
it because they are too good looking, and 
for that reason alone, not the right kind to 
produce field dogs? 

Good field dogs must have intelligence, 
and as these good looking dogs are made 
much of as companions, they certainly have 
every opportunity to become intelligent, 
and their progeny should be similar. In a 
recent article by Mr. Astley in that excel- 
lent London weekly, the Illustrated Kennels 
News, he draws attention to the lack of 
good looks from a show point of view in 
the dogs which participated in the recent 
spaniel trials, and suggests that as the good 


looking dogs have been bred for many gen- 
erations for good looks, a cross with one of 
them would certainly improve the appear 
ance of the working spaniels without detr- 
ment to their ability. This ought also to be 
the case with setters, and when we have 
dogs that are also used for shooting as well 
as capable of taking high honors on the 
bench, their use as sires should have very 
beneficial results in improving the appear- 
ance of dogs used for field sports by those 
who shoot for pleasure. In England they 
have for years combined the two qualities, 
and if our breeders will only be guided by 
the example of our cousins they will meet 
with as much success. 

We must not forget that it was due to 
this faney or what you like to call it, that 
the English setter was preserved and im- 
proved for over one hundred years by a few 
gentlemen of England, who kept and built 
up strains, each working along lines whic 
he fancied as the right sort. We learn that 
in Edward Laverack’s admirable book, “The 
Setter,” written when he was seventy-thre 
years of ago, in which he describes 
the various strains of setters of prom 
nence kept by gentlemen of title ani 
sportsmen for shooting purposes. He als 
had his idea of what the setter should b 
and should look like, and from 1825 to the 
time of his death, though his kennel wa 
then a scant one, he bred along the lines lt 
thought the correct ones, and it is to thi 
breeding to an ideal type, and sticking to it 
that we owe the setter of to-day. Thirl 
years ago they all had to go to Mr. Laver 
ack’s strain for the right sort, and withoul 
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Mr. Llewellin to breed upon w2 would have 
had never a word of this wonderful strain 
which is called by his name and might as 
well be called “Smiths,” or “Adams,” or 
“Bolus’s,” for they bought them first for 
this country, and Mr. Smith it was who bred 
Gladstone, the dog that made the success 
of the “enterprise” of the Llewellins com- 
plete. All this we thrashed out in a recent 
issue of FIELD AND STREAM, and need not 
go over it again, beyond stating that Mr. 
Laverack founded and established a strain, 
the strain that made the present-day cor- 
rect type, and what he did others can ac- 
complish by following his lines of having 
an ideal to work for. Here is what Mr. 
Barry had as his idea to work for. He had 
bred pointers and setters from boyhood, but 
without any definite idea as to what he had 
in view. The result was he only had what 
the majority of breeders get, a mixed lot 
upon which he could not depend upon in 
breeding. He determined to begin all over 
again. It was his belief that “by the most 
judicious selection and careful crossing of 
blood lines, the English setter of this coun- 
try could again be brought to the high posi- 
tion they formerly occupied, that of com- 
bining the best of the show and field quali- 
ties.” 

Mr. Thomas is of a similar opinion, and 
is working along lines which will most un- 
doubtedly result in immense benefit to all, 
for the dogs from these kennels are being 
distributed throughout the land to pur- 
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his dogs as the immediate foundation for 
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chasers desirous of getting good looking 
dogs, bred for type and with so many gen- 
erations of good dogs behind them that 
they are bound to impress some of their 
good points upon’their progeny. But the 
work should not stop with this one cross, 
but by choosing the best looking bitches 
that are good workers breed back again to 
some other well-bred show-working dog, 
and so go on with the purpose Mr. Barry 
has in view and work on a line each for 
himself. It was with the utmost regret that 
we recently saw in one of our leading ken- 
nel papers the practically bald statement 
that good looging dogs were useless, but the 
editorial utterance was quickly contradicted 
from all over the country in the same col- 
umns, and we have not again heard that 
fallacy from that source. It is palatable 
only to those who have setters notably de- 
ficient in looks, for such breeders are the 
relies of the old idea that they alone, on ac- 
count of their three-cornered appearance, 
are fit for shooting. Certainly, if they are 
not fit for that they are only fit to be shot 
at and exterminated. 

JAMES WATSON. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S DOG 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
J. M. G., Macon, Ga.—Would you con- 
sider it detrimental to a young bird dog, 
that is in training, to let him work on do- 
mestie chickens in and about the yard? I 
am allowing my young pointer to do this, 
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but have been told it is wrong, and I would 
like your opinion in the matter. 

Answer.—Paying attention to domestic 
chickens should be discouraged, because the 
dog will not be benefited thereby. It 
usually pleases the owner to see the young- 
ster drawing on and pointing chickens in the 
yard, but it soon leads to annoyance. At first 
the pup will not harm the chicks, but before 
long he will run and catch, and ultimately 
kill and eat the bird. Moreover, sight 
pointing is of no value. The dog must 
learn to find and point by scent, and that 
can be accomplished in the field and on 
real game only. 


T. K. S., Austin, Tex.—I am looking 
around to buy a good quail dog. Am not 
decided as to breed, and should like your 
opinion as to which is best. We have 
plenty of quail this season. Most of the 
birds are to be found along the draws and 
thickets. I want a rather slow and close- 
hunting dog, as a fast and wide ranger 
would be lost to sight most of the time. 

Answer.—The pointer, as a rule, is slower 
and ranges closer than the setter, and also 
hunts closer to the gun; the setter has a 
wider range and greater speed. For the 
particular kind of work wanted in your 
ease the average pointer should fill the bill. 


E. M. W., Zanesville, O.—My English 
setter bitch, two years old, has no life and 
cares little or nothing for birds. Is in good 
condition and looks fine, but is simply too 
lazy to stir much. Even when I lead her 
right in among a covey of quail she gives 
them no attention. What can I do to get 
life and “hunt” into her? 

Answer.—Take her out with a lively hun- 
ter, preferably a chaser. At first she will 
merely look on; but soon she will get inter- 
ested and eventually participate in the 
frolic. A few times may suffice. Let her 
get a little wild and enjoy chasing for a 
time or two; then she will wake up and be 
glad to go afield and hunt. 


L. E. M., Little Rock, Ark.—I have a dog 
nearly three years old; is a good worker, 
and retrieves well, but has one bad fault 
for which I have whipped him repeatedly 
with no avail. When he finds and comes to 
point on birds he will hold them nicely, pro- 
vided I am close to him; otherwise, he sails 
into them and chases. I am a regular sub- 
scriber to FreLD AND STREAM, and hope to 
get advice in the matter. 

Answer.—Your dog must be steadied and 
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broken from chasing by use of the “fore 
collar.” Attach a quarter-inch rope, twenty 
feet long, to this collar; let him hunt, with 
rope trailing, to a stand on birds. Com 
up quickly and secure end of rope to stapk 
object low down near the ground. Then |e 
him stand on point and leave him, going en. 
tirely out of his view. He will then deen 
it his time to have the wonted fun of flush. 
ing and giving chase. When he reaches th 
end of the rope he will get a severe snub. 
bing. Now go up and liberate him and pro. 
ceed on the hunt. Ten to one he will re 
frain ever thereafter from flushing or chas. 
ing; if not, just repeat the snubbing one 
or oftener, as needed. 


T. L. P., Travis City, Mich.—TI have an 
English setter dog, three years old, who 
eagerly hunts up and eats dung of all kinds, 
while at the same time he would refuse nice 
clean food. What is the cause of it? Also, 
I have a pointer bitch past one year old 
that hunts like a trooper, but when I want 
her to come to me pays no attention to call 
or whistle, and hunts right on. She prefer 
to hunt in the open and corn fields, but 
quits when getting into brush, to follow at 
heel till again open ground is reached, 
whereupon she starts right out at a rattling 
gait. 

Answer.—Searching for and devouring 
something nasty in preference to nice clean 
food is one of the unfailing symptoms of 
tapeworm. Relieved of the parasite, the 
desire for dung and the like will cease. 
(2) The natural thing is for the dog to hunt 
to suit himself. By judicious training the 
dog is made submissive and obedient. A 
course of yard training would soon render 
your bitch submissive. Preferring to hunt 
in the open and cornfields is also natural 
for a pointer, because there he encounters 
less obstructions and no briars to prick his 
hide. 


B. A., Los Angeles, Cal.—I have a setter 
puppy seven weeks old. Could you tell me 
the best diet for it, and much oblige? 

Answer.—Feed on table scraps (avoid- 
ing fats), boiled rice and sweet milk, six 
times daily till older, and then three times 
only till six months old, from which time 
on twice a day will be sufficient. Proffer 
sufficiently to satisfy, then remove the dish 
and dispose of the remainder otherwise, 
never allowing remnants to sour and again 
to be set before the puppy. A large joint 
bone to gnaw on should be furnished at all 
times. 


Ep. F. Haser.etN. 
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WITH THE SPORTSMEN 
PLANTING WILD CELERY 
Dear Sir: 

In your December number you _in- 
quire as to the best method of plant- 
ing wild celery. Vallisneria, commonly 
known as eel or tape grass, and as wild 
eelery, due to its imparting a celery-like 
flavor to wild fowl, belongs to the order of 
Vallisneriaceae, named for Vallisneri, the 
Italian naturalist. It is a genus of but one 
universally distributed species, the Vallis- 
neria spiralis, a hardy plant with linear or 
strap-shaped, fine-nerved leaves of the same 
breadth their entire length, from one to 
twelve feet long, dependent upon the depth 
of the water, arranged in fascicles at the 
end of the creeping stems, and attached to 
the mud or sand by root fibres. 

In the axils of these leaves buds are pro- 
duced, which constitute the starting points 
not only of new shoots growing parallel to 
the bottom and developing foliage buds at 
the extremities, but of others which grow 
upwards. Shoots are also developed, ter- 
minating in a kind of bladder composed of 
two coneave bracts overlapping each other, 
within which the flowers are enclosed. 

Of the individual plants some develop 
pistillate, of female flowers only, and others 
staminate, or male flowers, both small and 
inconspicuous. The female flowers develop 
on long, spiral scapes, and split when the 
stigmas have reached the pollen-receiving 
stage and the flowers are thrust above the 
water. The male flowers are borne on short 
stalks near the bottom, which, when fully 
developed, break away from their stalks, 
rise to the surface, and as they float about 
convey the pollen to the female flowers and 
so fertilize them; after which the long 
flower stalks twist themselves into a spiral 
and draw the flowers below the surface, 
there to ripen the fruit or seeds. 

Rhyzomes are also formed, which are dor- 
mant during the winter, and develop into 
new plants in the spring. The usual meth- 
od of distribution is by the ice, which, when 





it breaks up in the spring, bears away 
patches of the plants having some of the 
longer leaves frozen into the cakes. 

Both the tufts of the older plants and 
the young spring growth are easily trans- 
planted; and as it is abundant in most 
rivers, canals and other water courses, is 
readily to be had. Loosely sewn together 
bunches to which a stone has been attached 
need only be dropped at intervals into shal- 
low water or such not over three to four 
feet deep; but the surest way to obtain re- 
sults is to embed the tufts of the younger 
plants in balls of clay and throw them into 
the water. Patches soon form, which grow 
to tangled masses in the second and third 
year. 

Herman T. Wolf. 

Germantown, Pa. 


THE SALE OF GAME 
Dear Sir: 


Noting your remarks regarding Mr. 
Julian Helber’s efforts towards the abolition 
of selling game in the Union, would say that 
all true-hearted sportsmen must surely feel 
that this is the only remedy. 

I ean go down on Dock street, this city 
(Philadelphia), any day, and buy all the 
ducks, ruffed grouse, and quail that I wish, 
although the two latter birds are strictly 
prohibited from appearing in the markets. 
The dealers say that they “Come from Jer- 
sey,” which brings out two more violations 
of the state law, i. e., no birds allowed to 
be brought from Jersey, and no game to be 
sold in that state. Now, what are we going 
to do to stop the sale of game? There are 
a thousand ways in which the hunter avoids 
the hand of the law, and goes on selling 
game, in spite of the passage of the bill. 


A. Russell Smith. 
Phila., Pa. 


KNEW SAM DUNNAKIN 
Dear Sir: 


I suppose if I should tell you that my 
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first trip to the Adirondacks occurred in 
1867 you would call me an old man, and so 
being somewhat sensative of my age, I re- 
frain. I rode the buckboard for many 
years from the Hurlbut House at Boonville 
to Old Forge, over the Brown’s tract road. 
I was much interested in a recent article on 
Sam Dunnakin (the so-called “panther 
hunter of the Fulton chain”), who for 
years was my guide. I believe him to be 
one of, if not the greatest, woodsman of his 
day. There are few men to-day who can 
remember when Dunnakin come into the 
woods. It was during the life of the elder 
Arnold, who was drowned at Nicks lake. 


8. C. B. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


WANTS THE BEST WOLF DOG 
Dear Sir: 

Some of my friends have a pack of grey- 
hounds and I wish to get a pack of hounds 
to follow a coyote trail and put him around 
so that we can “sight” the greyhounds. 
Have been advised to get fox-hounds, and 
some advise blood-hounds, and others ad- 
vise a cross of a blood-hound dog to a 
large fox-hound bitch, and vice versa. 
Would like to hear from readers of FIELD 
AND STREAM who know. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


WANTS AMMUNITION FOR TROPICS 
Dear Sir: 

I am ordered back to the tropics—to the 
Sulu Sea, south of Manila, and next door 
neighbor to our dear friends in Borneo. 
Will some one please to recommend to me 
some brand of shotgun ammunition that 
will stand incessant rain and damp. It 
hurts to have to throw away good (?) cart- 
ridges when fresh meat is scarce. 


M. O. B. 
West Point, N. Y. 


THE LOST BEAR OF NEPISIGUIT 


Up here in the mountains, in the center 
of the New Brunswick wilderness, winter is 
coming on. The lakes are freezing over; 
the small ones have ice strong enough to 
travel on, but the larger ones are fit for 
neither canoes nor travel on the ice. The 
ground is covered with about five inches of 
light snow that makes the best of still hunt- 
ing. 
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The snow will stay on the ground here 
till about the fifteenth of May. About that 
time the ice breaks up in the lakes, and as 
soon as we can get through the lakes ip 


canoes and travel on land without snov. } 


shoes, we get out our line of bear traps, 
We use steel traps altogether, light, and of 
small size, of local manufacture. The jaws, 
when set, have a spread of from nine to 
eleven inches, and the length of jaw is the 
same. The bear fur is good up here in this 
cold country until June 20, and I one 
caught one on July 2 that was in prime 
condition; but that was a late season, and 
we trapped later than usual. 

In the spring of 1899 Charley and I were 
trapping together. We had a line of bear 
traps from Red brook on Little Tobique 


over the ridge to Nictor lake, across the § 


earry to Bathurst lakes, down the Nepisig- 
uit river to Portage brook, then up Portage 
brook to the headwaters. This made a line 
of between sixty and seventy miles in 
length, beside a cross line of about twenty 
miles. We had our traps all out by May 
15, and had been over them twice in May. 
The two trips had totaled us twelve bears, 
and we had so many skins to take care of 
that Charley stayed in camp to cure them, 
and I made the third trip down the Nepisig- 
uit alone. 

I started from Nictor lake in the morn- 
ing, with three days’ grub. I walked over 
the carry to Bathurst lake, took a canoe 
there and went down through the lakes, six 
miles, and down the river about six miles 
more. I had picked up two bears on the 
way, and the afternoon was wearing away. 
It came on to rain very hard. I usually left 
the canoe here and walked the rest of the 
way, as the water was very rapid, and it 
was hard poling back. I carried a small 
tent to stay in over night, so I put it up 
and made myself comfortable. Next morn- 
ing it was bright and clear, a fine warm 
morning in early June. I did not start 
very early, but waited for the bushes to 
dry some. 

About 9 o’clock in the morning I was 
walking down the north side of the river, 
on an old game trail, when I saw a big bear 
track in the trail, going the same way I was. 
As it was about a half mile to the next 
trap, I thought if he would just keep on in 
the trail I would get him sure. The track 


was very fresh; I could see that the sun had 
dried up some of the mud in the trail before 
he had been there, so I knew he wasn’t an 
hour ahead of me. I was carrying an old 
.44-40 Winchester, not much of a gun 
these times, but good enough for a black 
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pear. There were several bear trees along 
this trail, and he had stood up and marked 
each one of them. I saw by the tracks and 
the bites on the trees (which were about six 
feet high), that he was a very big one. So 
I was expecting some fun. 

The trap was now just ahead. Was it 
all right, and ready for its work when the 
bear called on it? That I did not know. 
The bear was evidently between me and the 
trap, which was set where another trail 
erossed the one I was on, at right angles. 
It was set beside the other game trail, fac- 
ing away from me, and about twenty feet 
to the left of where the trails crossed. I 
was expecting every instant to hear the 
racket, when he got into the trap, but so 
far all was quiet. When I got to the place 
where the trails crossed, there, standing in 
the crossing, was, not the bear, but a big 
poreupine, with his quills all set up and 
ready for a fight. I did not desire any 
racket with him then; I wanted to see if 
the trap was all right and baited ready for 
the bear, for I was sure that if he was not 
in it he soon would be. I stepped into a 
thicket of bushes to the left of the trail, and 
behind the trap, to see it without disturb- 
ing the poreupine, and was nearly where I 
could see the trap, through the bushes, 
when, about fifteen yards ahead of me and 
just in front of the trap, I saw the bear. 

Now I could easily say that I shot the 
bear right there, or that he was in the trap; 
but that was not what happened by any 
means. I do not know what I was thinking 
about; I should have known that he was 
not in the trap, for I would have heard 
him. However, when I saw him there he 
looked just as a bear does when he is in a 
trap and hears you coming. I could easily 
have shot him, but thought he was in the 
trap, and I would step ahead clear of the 
bushes, and look at him first. He turned 
slowly, took two or three steps, a jump, 
and was out of sight. 

Can any one imagine how disgusted I 
was with myself? It was a clear case of 
how big a fool a man ean be sometimes. I 
might have known, and really did know that 
he was not in the trap, for I would have 
heard him before I got near. I could easily 
have shot him, but I just stood there like a 
fool and let him walk away. 

“Did you get him later?” you will ask. 
Well I did not deserve to, but I did the 
next trip. And he was a dandy, too, and 
gave me lots of excitement before I finally 
got him. 

Adam Moore. 
Nictor, N. B., Nov. 10, 1904. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S PRIMER 
XI.— SKUNK HUNTING 


The skunk is a small animal of pastoral 
tastes and inoffensive habits. He is one of 
the most cheerful animals known to the hu- 
man race, and the expression often heard 
in polite society, “Happy as a skunk,” is 
doubtless derived from this commendable 
trait in his character. 

The right way to kill a skunk is to let 
him die of old age and rheumatism, but 
certain impetuous sportsmen of my ac- 
quaintanee lack the fortitude incident to a 
course of this kind. 

There are several methods of hunting this 
animal, all of which have their drawbacks. 
Hunting skunks is in some localities consid- 
ered a serious breach of etiquette, and a 
man ean get himself into bad odor with so- 
ciety very readily by indulging in it. 

I once met a man who had miscalculated 
in a simple skunk equation. He was navi- 
gating rapidly East by North, clad in a pair 
of spectacles and an electric belt. Upon 
being interrogated as to the causes which 
produced the effect he yelled back: 

“Skunk! Going after more clothes!” 

The same fall I formed the acquaintance 
of an emaciated citizen who had just been 
released from six weeks in the pest house. 

“What was the nature of your disease?” 
I asked. 

He snorted. 

“Hard luck!” 
skunk !” 

These trifling incidents demonstrate that 
the skunk, though quiet and unassuming, 
is unreliable. 

For this reason great precaution should 
be observed in dealing with them. Never 
appear excited or worried in the presence 
of askunk. Wear a calm, stern expression, 
and a eareless, indifferent aid. Look bored, 
if possible. Move gracefully, at the same 
time smiling easily. Show the teeth as 
much as convenient—the skunk likes it. In 
this manner many brave men have made 
good their escape. 

A nervous, hysterical man has no show 
with a skunk. At the first wrong move he 
gets pounced upon and lugged off to the 
beast’s lair for the young ones to play with. 

A skunk is the most influential animal 
growing wild north of the equator. His in- 
fluence is often felt distinctly over an en- 
tire township. 

A skunk has a very studious nature, and 
has been known to remain for hours in 
country schoolhouses, earnestly seeking 
knowledge, while the teacher and scholars 
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idly chased butterflies half a mile up the 
highway. 

A fine way to kill a skunk is to bribe the 
young son of the Van Rockerbilts to go in 
and tap him smartly with a broom handle. 
The Van R.’s will speak in glowing terms 
of you thenceforward. 

A skunk is readily trapped. Set the trap 
in a disused nest in the hen house. You 
are practically certain to get him. Watch- 
ing the trap in entirely unnecessary—intui- 
tion will tell you when the animal is cap- 
tured. After being trapped in this manner, 
the skunk is usually killed by setting fire to 
the hen house. 

N. H. Crowell. 





American sportsmen will be interested in 
the announcement that A. H. #unke, 83 
Chambers street, New York, has been ap- 
pointed sole agent for the Luger Automatic 
pistols and carbines for the United States 
and Canada. Mr. Funke will carry a full 
line of these goods, and will be glad to for- 
ward catalogue or see any who may be in- 
terested. 


The W. H. Mullins Co., the steel boat 
builders of Salem, Ohio, have added to their 
already large output a new line of stamped 
steel motor boats. 

The ribs, or frame work of the boat, are 
entirely independent of the shell, which is 
fastened only at the top and bottom along 
the gunwale and at the keel. The advan- 
tages are that vibration of the frame of the 
boat is not communicated to the shell. In 
the making of the high speed boats, great 
difficulty has been experienced by the vi- 
bration of the frame, opening up the seams 
in the shell of ‘the boat. 

This firm will have boats that will suit 
all classes of buyers, from a 16-foot torpedo 
stern model, fitted with 1 1-2 h. p. Mul- 
lins reversible engine at $135.00, to their 
new “Beaver Tail” auto-racing boat, which 
is one of the most remarkable boats yet 
built; it has attained the phenomenal speed 
of 15 miles an hour, equipped with 12 h. p. 
engine. This firm is making further tests, 
and will probably turn out some record 
breaking boats in the very near future. 

Their handsome catalogue is ready for 
distribution and will be sent free upon ap- 
plication. 


Of the New York Central’s remarkable 
“Four-Track Series” of booklets, No. 5, 
“America’s Winter Resorts,” is especially 
valuable, as it contains a map of the entire 
United States, a portion of Mexico, and 
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Central America, as far as the Panama 
Canal. It also gives sections of the Panamg 
and Nicaraguan Canals. There is a map of 
the Hawaiian Islands, and an outline map 
of North and South America, including the 
West Indies. There is also a map of the 
Pacific ocean, including various American 
routes from the United States to Australia, 
New Zealand, the East India Islands, the 
Philippines, Japan and China, with a large 
amount of information in regard to winter 
resorts to visit, with the rates one way and 
round trip, and a brief description of some 
of the principal points. Address Geo. H. 
Daniels, Grand Central Station, New York, 


The Ingersoll dollar watch improves in 
quality and serviceability year after year, 
Probably no single article of American 
manufacture was so liberally used as a 
Christmas present. No recipient of one of 
these simple, inexpensive and practical time- 
pieces but will remember the holiday season 
with satisfaction. To the sportsman, pos- 
session of a simple and cheap reliable wateh 
is a necessity. No man cares to wade 
through brooks or climb through under. 
brush with a valuable timepiece which may 
be lost or injured. We strongly recommend 
these ingenious and durable timepieces to 
the fraternity of American sportsmen. 


The Farmers’ Home Journal, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., is one of the leading agricultural 
and live stock weekly journals of the South- 
west. Subscription price is $1.00 per year, 
in advance, and a handsome premium pock- 
et knife is mailed postage prepaid to each 
new subscriber. 


Wm. Mills & Son, 21 Park place, New 
York, have long occupied a leading position 
among the makers of high-grade fishing 
tackle. They are sole agents for the famous 
Leonard rods. Anglers going south during 
the winter for tarpon, bone fish or other 
Southern fish, would do well to communi- 
cate with this firm and obtain their circular 
of Southern tackle. Their new Leonard 
tips for tarpon fishing are unique, and have 
been endorsed by the leading experts in this 
sport. For bone fish, they make two splen- 
did rods and market them at the extremely 
low price of ten dollars—the three-piece 
bone fish rod, about seven feet in length, 
is heavier than a black bass rod and not 
as heavy as a salt-water rod. The two 
piece is considerably heavier, and is suitable 
for Florida angling of the heavier style, but 
not heavy enough for the heavy reef fishing, 
for such as king-fish, baracuda, amberjack, 
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ete. Their new tarpon reel should be seen 
by every angler for these monsters. 


The Abercrombie & Fitch Company, 314 
Broadway, New York, is better equipped 
than ever to serve the fastidious sportsmen 
of America. It has recently become incorpo- 
rated, and will carry a larger and better 
stock than ever before. Every department 
of outdoor sport is carefully represented in 
the make-up of this concern, and the young- 
ster looking for his first fishing rod or the 
veteran explorer seeking correct equipment 
for a polar trip, will each find themselves 
correctly outfitted. 


Recent revelations as to the uses to which 
aleohol is put are astounding. Within the 
last sixty days there have been seventy 
samples of witch hazel purchased from as 
many wholesale and retail drug stores in 
seven different cities, all of which have been 
earefully analyzed, with the result that 
fifty-two showed the presence of wood alco- 
hol or formaldehyde, or both. In other 
words, fifty-two samples were shown to con- 
tain deadly poison, and only eighteen were 
free from poisonous ingredients. Buyers 
of extracts, essences, toilet waters, etc., 
should purchase well known brands that 
have a standard of quality. 


The quality of Savage repeating rifles 
is well known among riflemen, and they 
need no recommendation. Prospective 
rifle users should send for the Savage cata- 
logue No. 24, and read up on the mechan- 
ism of this simple, yet strong and efficient 
— Address Savage Arms Co., Utica, 


The calendar for 1905, issued by the 
Peters Cartridge Company, Cincinnati, O., 
has proved so popular with sportsmen and 
dealers all over the country, and the de- 
mand for them has been so great that the 
supply has already been exhausted. The 
announcement is, therefore, made by the 
Peters Cartridge Company, that no further 
orders can be filled. 


If you will send your name and address, 
mention FireLp AND STREAM, and enclose a 
stamp to the Marlin Fire Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn., they will send you, without 
charge, one of their desk calendars for 1905. 
This annual souvenir has become a feature 
that hundreds of sportsmen welcome reg- 
ularly, and among the sporting goods trade 
there is hardly an office where one or more 
desks does not have its handy nook reserved 
and occupied with the current issue. The 
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1905 design is entitled “A Great Shot,” and 
tells a story that any lover of the woods will 
understand and enjoy. The treatment is 
novel, the work well done, the size con- 
venient, the calendar useful. 


The G. W. Cole Company, 141 Broad- 
way, New York, makers of “Three in One” 
oil, have issued a very interesting and read- 
able little book showing the wide range of 
uses for their product. One would hardly 
associate oil with accordions, chafing dishes, 
chapped hands, drums, cream separators 
or umbrellas, yet their little book clearly 
shows practical uses for this famous oil 
on all of these articles. 


The 1905 “Rambler” automobiles com- 
bine many new, ingenious and practical 
ideas in automobile construction with those 
already found on the 1904 cars. There are 
five different models, ranging in price from 
$750 to $3,000. Send for “The Rambler 
Magazine” and other printed matter. Ad- 
dress Thomas B. Jeffery & Co., Kenosha, 
Wis., and mention this magazine. 


Spring is coming—the time for sport 
with the little .22 caliber rifle. Every rifle 
user knows the Winchester .22 as a most 
reliable and accurate little gun. It is no 
plaything, but a real rifle, worthy of a 
corner in any man’s gun-rack. Aside from 
target shooting, a reliable .22 caliber rifle is 
the best arm for the “small deer” of the 
woods which are game at all seasons. A 
descriptive circular of the Winchester .22 
automatic should interest you. Address the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 


In the new “Reo” light touring car, made 
by the Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich., 
Mr. R. E. Olds, has worked out to the high- 
est degree of perfection his best ideas on 
automobile construction. Mr. Olds, it is 
well known, is credited with having given 
America its first practical gasoline run- 
about at a popular price. In his new con- 
nection, being president of his company, he 
is able to carry out his best ideas for im- 
provement on his earlier efforts, and in his 
new “Reo” touring car, and the “Reo” run- 
about, he has produced two ears which will 
surely find great favor with critical auto- 
mobilists who desire serviceable and attrac- 
tive appearing cars at moderate prices. 
The “Reo” touring car has a double-opposed 
horizontal gasoline engine of 16 h. p., 
weighs 1,450 pounds complete and lists at 
$1,250. The runabout has a single-cylinder 
horizontal motor of 8 h. p., weighs 850 
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pounds, and lists at $650. Lither car will 
prove a most satisfactory acquisition, for 
Mr. Olds has been building motors for some 
twenty years, and these are his latest and 
best productions. 


The Cockburn Mercantile Co., Sturgeon 
Falls, Ontario, make interesting announce- 
ment in our advertising pages, of Lake 
Nipissing and the French river, which is 
worth investigating by every sportsman in- 
terested in wild country, and opportunity 
for splendid sport. This region is famous 
for black bass, muscallung, and trout, of- 
fers splendid canoe trips, and is withal re- 
markably accessible. The company refers 
by permission to a number of well-known 
American sportsmen whom it has served in 
past years. " 


Inferior garters, like cheap suspenders, 
are anything but producers of peace of 
mind and comfort. Discriminating men all 
over the civilized world, who like to be 
neatly dressed, know the “Boston” garter 
and wear it. A sample pair may be ob- 
tained by mail from the makers, Geo. Frost 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


A very handsome little booklet is put out 
this year by the Southern Railway Com- 
pany, entitled, “Hunting and Fishing in the 
South.” It describes best localities through- 
out the South for all kinds of game and 
fish, and includes the game laws of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tenn- 
essee and Mississippi. It is one of the 
most artistic, informing and agreeable bits 
of railroad literature addressed to the 
sportsman which it has been our privilege 
to see in some time. Copy will be for- 
warded on application to Mr. W. H. Tayloe, 
General Passenger Agent, Southern Rail- 
way Company, Washington, D. C. 


The Laflin & Rand Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., has never been content to let “well 
enough” alone. Because a certain powder 
has given universal satisfaction in the past 
is no reason why a better powder should not 
be placed on the market. 

“KB. C. No. 1” and “New E. C.” were ex- 
cellent powders. “New E. C. (Improved)” 
is a better powder than either of them or 
than both of them combined. All their good 
characteristics have been preserved, added 
to and improved. In fact, judging from 
exhaustive tests, the Laflin & Rand Power 
Co. believes that no better—if as good— 
bulk powder can be made. The regularity 
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of “New E. C. (Improved)” is somethigg 
wonderful; there are no unburned graing 

residue; while the velocity is high the 

tern is absolutely regular; owing to ie 
hardness of grain it is not affected by @ 
dinary variations of pressure when wag 
are seated ; it positively will not pit the g 
barrel, the manufacturer states. These} 
strong claims; they can be tested by tryin 
the new powder “New E. C. (Improved) 



























































Travelers to Florida and the §o 
should be sure to include in their equi 
ment one of the Waterman Ideal fount 
pens. Nothing contributes more to the 
isfaction of travel than the ability to e 
municate promptly with friends at ho 
and the Waterman pen is a sure and re 
means of dispatching the now univers 
popular post cards. Those lucky people 
whom Santa Claus brought one of 
pens will be interested to know that a 
generous provision is made by the comp 
for the exchange and substitution of p 
suitable to the writer. By calling ata 
of their offices, these exchanges will 
promptly and courteously effected. 























The old established firm of Chas. Plath 
Son, 62 Fulton street, New York, has sei 
anglers for two generations, and is bet 
equipped than ever to furnish good tackk 
at moderiite prices. This firm makes a spf 





cialty of supplies for rod makers and fy) ae 
tyers, and their catalogue should be co ~ 
sulted for a list of important specialtis® %Y° 
along these lines. ee 
he 

The Siegel-Cooper Company, Sixth ave eM 
nue and Nineteenth street, New York, hi ogu 
developed through its sporting goods &f ye 


partment a strong hold upon the outdor 
public. This department is particulary 
well managed, contains a variety of inter ( 
esting and valuable implements for thf ‘S 


lover of the open, and a catalogue of thes mob 
specialties is issued which is sent free tp ™S 
all inquirers. the 
repr 
The Marble Safety Axe Co., Gladstom® ™ 
Mich., should be written to by every spor+§ S'T0 
man at the beginning of the outing seaso. bool 
so that he may properly equip himself f«f 
the good sport up ahead. Quality has # — 
ways been a watchword with this conem on 
and their ingenious and practical impl Add 
ments have won favor wherever they hae§ ‘Tol 
been used. 
NS} 
The firm of Andrew B. Hendryx & (, _ 
New Haven, Conn., have a world- . 
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~32 Special Caliber Rifles 
For Smokeless or Black Powder. 


The .32 Winchester Special cart- 
ridge, which we have adapted our 
popular Model 1894 Rifle to handle, 
was developed to meet the demand 
of many sportsmen for a smokeless 
powder cartridge of larger caliber 
than the .30 Winchester, yet not so 
powerful as the .30 Army, and which 
could be loaded with black powder. 
This cartridge fills all these require- 
ments. Rifles of this caliber can be 
furnished in styles to meet all tastes. 




























FREE: 160 Page Illustrated Catalogue. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











ialties 






reputation for the making of practical and 
durable reels, spoon baits, etc. They have 
several novelties which are well worth the 
attention of critical and particular anglers. 
Their “Populo” reel is not surpassed in 
bait casting. Their 198-page tackle cata- 





new Type XI. “Autocar” is larger and 
more powerful than the other types, has a 
four-cylinder vertical engine of 16-20 h. p., 
body built on the newest French iines, and 
entire construction is suitable for touring 
over all kinds and conditions of roads; far 


. S logue fully describes and pictures their in- from repair shops without danger of break- 
“4 de teresting products, and is sent upon receipt down. 
itdon of twenty-five cents. 
valarhy The motor boat beats the rowboat. You 
inter “Cadillac” runabouts and light touring know that. But as you demanded a good 
vr te cars are known as powerful, all-day auto- rowboat, so will you require a thoroughly 
the: mobiles of the most popular types. Of the serviceable motor boat. The “Matthews” 
ree tif + most approved design, and constructed by torpedo launches are not the lowest in 
the best of mechanics and machinery, they price, but they are right good boats, the 
represent the full worth of the purchaser’s sort that get you there. Send 10 cents for 
stom (money. Extreme durability is one of the catalogue, and mention FIELD AND STREAM. 
ports strongest claims made for them. Send for Address The Matthews Boat Co., Bascom, 
eas. 00klet V and the manufacturer will advise Ohio. 
If for you where to find the nearest “Cadillac” ; : 
as i ©«—88ency, where you can examine the cars and Should you elect to ride a new bicycle, 
onen ave their good points demonstrated to you. permit us to recommend to you the “Ra- 
imple Address Cadillac Automobile Co., De- cycle.” We have known this bicycle for a 
har ‘roit, Mich. good many years, though never owning one, 
P and cheerfully recommend it as a “wheel” 
Should you be interested in high-grade which will give you as much fun—and have 
& (o.} automobiles, send for catalogue descriptive as much fun with you—as any other made. 
g-wik§ of the 1904-05 “Autocars,” manufactured And it will last you longer, give you less 
by The Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa. The inconvenience, and run easier than many 
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another one for which you might pay less. 
For catalogue address The Miami Cycle & 
Mfg. Co., Middletown, O. 


The Bingham House, Philadelphia, under 
the able management of Mr. David B. Pro- 
van, is rapidly achieving an enviable posi- 
tion among the most popular and widely 
known hostelries in the country. It is lo- 
cated in the heart of the business and shop- 
ping district, close to the railroad stations, 
and within a few minutes’ walk of the lead- 
ing theatres. One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars has been expended during the 
past year in remodeling and redecorating. 
With the addition of fifty private baths, 
new passenger elevator, ice plant, electric 
machinery and a spacious roof garden, the 
house is equipped to satisfy the most fastid- 
ious traveler. Service and cuisime are un- 
surpassed by any first-class hotel in the 
country. A competent orchestra is in at- 
tendance throughout the winter. The Bing- 
ham House has long been popular among 
critical traveling men, and its recent addi- 
tion of a billiard and pool room will make 
it more than ever popular among this class. 
Their new booklet fully describes the house 
and contains much of interest concerning 
Philadelphia. 


Another notable European performer 
soon to appear at Proctor’s New York 
vaudeville theaters is Sam Elton, said 
to be the only man who ever succeeded 
in making the Shah of Persia laugh at his 
performance. This was at the London Hip- 
podrome, when that potentate recently vis- 
ited London. Elton is a comedian of a 
unique sort, whose performance consists in 
trying to juggle crockery, and which he 
naturally breaks, but his antics during the 
performance always convulse his au- 
diences. One of the most effective feats 
accomplished by this clever performer is 
that of turning back and front somersaults 
and a dozen different neck springs while 
holding about forty plates in his hands, yet 
never breaking one while accomplishing 
these difficult acrobatic feats. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS 

Our January issue was exhausted on Jan- 
uary 5. New subscribers who have not as 
yet received their January copies are here- 
by assured that they shall have them just 
as fast as the unsold copies are returned to 
us by the news companies. We have been 
deluged with letters, and, finding it im- 
possible to answer even a small portion of 
them, we take this means to advise new sub- 
seribers that, should we not have enough 
copies of the January number returned by 
the news companies, the remaining January 
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subscriptions will be started with the Feb. 
ruary number. E 

FIELD AND STREAM has received hundredg 
of subscriptions along with requests 
“send both the duck hunting pictures, ‘To 
Hit is History’ and ‘To Miss is Mystery/y 
and The Sporting Dictionary,” as pre 
miums. Some asked for the pictures and 
enclosed a coupon from our advertisement 
of The Sporting Dictionary, no doubt think. 
ing that this would entitle them to the 
book also. These are separate premium 
Again, many were mistaken by our Speciali™ 
Christmas Offer. This latter advertisemer 
stated that if any one would send us on 
dollar and a-half for a year’s subscription, 
to be sent to some friend or relative as 
Christmas gift, we would include the duck 
shooting pictures with the subscription an¢ 
would present the person sending us thé 
subscription with a copy of The Sportin 
Dictionary. We received many lette 
which read as follows: 

“Enclosed find $1.50 for one year’s sub 
scription to FIELD AND STREAM. Send me? 
the pictures and dictionary, according to® 
your special Christmas offer in December 
number.” 4 

Everyone of these subscribers was disap-” 
pointed, though through no fault on the 
part of Fretp anp Stream; for it all comes | 
about through carelessness. We are now ° 
holding over a score of subscriptions pend- 
ing the arrival of “kicks,” since the sub- 
seribers have sent their money but not their 
addresses, some simply having sent a check 
or a money order in an envelope. Others 
neglect to sign their names, and still others 
send us one dollar for a year’s subscrip- 
tion, although the price has been $1.50 for 
two years past. A common error is the 
sending of checks or money orders payable 
to individuals instead of to FIELD AND 
StreEAM. Numerous letters contain no re 
mittances—one man sent us an application 
for a money order. 

A change of system in our circulation de- 
partment has done away with the acknowl- 
edgment of receipt of subscriptions. Those 
renewing their subscription will find the 
date of expiration on the wrapper of the 
forthcoming magazine changed. It will be 
a favor if such subscriptions be specified 
as “renewals,” thus obviating the possibility 
of a duplication of the name already on 
our list. 

Our supply of premium No. 6 is exhaust- 
ed, and no more will be printed. See pre- 
mium offer on advertising page number 2 
in this issue. Those having asked for No. 
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6 may have any other premium they may 
choose, if they will advise us of the date of 
their unanswered request for No. 6. 
Circulation Manager, 
FIELD AND STREAM. 











.30-30 cartridges are superior because they have 
great mushrooming qualities due to the large lead ex- 
posure of the soft point bullets. The excellence of 
all U. M. C. cartridges is admitted by experienced 


hunters. 


Ask your guide 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


Agency, aye Bridgeport, Conn. 86 First Street 


Y. Cit San Francisco, Ca 


THE MAN 
WHO KNOWS 


goes after deer and all big game with a 

Marlin. He backs his own skill with 

>) Marlin accuracy. 

: Marlin Repeaters have original fea- 
tures shown by no other make. They 
shoot truer, stand harder service and are 
absolutely dependable. 

The Model 1893 Marlins have “* Special 
Smokeless Steel” Barrels using powerful 
smokeless loads. The .32-40 and .38-55 
sizes are also made with the highest grade 

of soft steel barrels for black powder. 

The .30-30, .32-40 and .38-55 repeaters 

are the guns for deer and similar game. 
The Men Who Know have told a lot 
of good Marlin stories in our Experience 
Book—Free—with our catalogue (our 
best so far) for 3 stamps postage. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO. 
3 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
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~ THE GREATEST EVENT IN 1004 

















The Grand American Handicap was won with GA 
“INFALLIBLE” — 

During this meeting “ Infailible” also won High General Average 

while 

“SCHULTZE” ; 
won the Preliminary Handicaps and Mr. 
99 —_——— 
<7 E. C. WH} 


The Consolation Handicap 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO. 











Good Dog! Good Gun! Good Cartridges! 









These are the foundations Gra 
of success afield. . 
Nothing better in the way 
of ammunition than } 

argest 


AUSTIN|” 
Cartridges| 

















A 4 

: 4 A reliable product; not d 
Py ty uit made by a trust. | 

as “Wes Send for particulars to Nc 


AUSTIN CARTRIDGE CO., Ctevetanp, O. 


906-912 Society for Savings Building 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Security Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 35 W. 2d St., Cincinnati, O. 72 W. Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 
130 Hanover St., Baltimore, Md. 32t South Fifth St., Springfield, Ill. 
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ypu PON T 
SMOKELESS 


AGAIN THE CHAMPION 

















DuPONT SMOKELESS 
re Won the Professional and 
Amateur Championships 









for 1904. 


y REVOLVE 


are noted for their absolute 
safety, accuracy and durabil- 
ity. Avoid inferior sub- 
stitutes, Sold direct where 
dealers will not supply. 


HARRINCTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Dept. B. Worcester, Mass, 
Makers of H. & R. Single Guns. 
CATALOG FOR POSTAL 


Mr. Fred Gilbert, High Professional 
Mr. John W. Garrett, High Amateur 














WHY DON’T YOU SHOOT 


DuPON T 
-TSMOKELESS? 





























$ 
Grand American Two-Man Team 
Handicap Championship of 
1903 Canada 


argest Target Shoot Ever Held Largest Canadian Shoot Ever Held , 





Send for 
1904 Illustrated Catalogue 


LEFEVER 
guaranteed not to shoot loose 






LEFEVER ARMS CO. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








} No.4. $100 


List 












Send for 
ART CATALOGUE 
and special prices on 16 grades guns $17.75 to $300 


ITHACA CUN CO. ° ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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I. Mr. Suir: I speck dat automobeel boat’s gwine come a-poppin’ and a-zippin’ 
along putty soon. 








For Big Game Hunting 


is superior to any other because made by the latest Scientific 
methods and embodying the newest ideas, Peters Cartridges may 
be had in all the standard sizes used in big game hunting, loaded 
with S nokeless or Semi-smokeless Powder, soft nose or metal cased 
bullets. They are uniform, sure-fire and make long kills a matter 
of common experience. 


Peters Loaded Shells 


are used by Champions at the Trap and by successful Sportsmen every- 
where. For sale at all wide-awake dealers. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 


New York: {Po attics Mer. CINCINNATI, 0., U.S. A. 
~ orn *, peerrrrsn v 
wk a Feann iad S&S 
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Newhouse 
teel Traps 


O you know the Newhouse Trap 
j Spring? It has a world wide 
reputation, and is absolutely guar- 


The Newhouse Trap is made in all the 
guiar numbers and several special 


No. 81, one of the Newhouse Specials 
intended for trapping Skunk and Mink. 
hey cannot get free from this trap by 





Every Genuine Newhouse Trap 
is stamped 


S. Newhouse 
Oneida Community 
~~ ee 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


JNEIDA COMMUNITY, Ltd. 
ONEIDA, N. Y. 





25 cents for “Trappers’ Guide” by S. Newhouse, 
th describes the habits of animals and best ways 
catch them. 

















This handy little tool has our patented steel swivel anda 
hol'ow nickled handle. For 7”; or 54%” and under; choice 
of ends, $1.00 postpaid. 


Marble’s Rifle Cleaner 
SHidies pH 


(Garrison Patent.) 





The brass gauze washers on the SPIRAL spring steel 
wire follow the twist and rapidly remove every bit of burned 
smokeless powder or lead. Guar nteed not to harm any rifle 
and will last a mana lifetime. Price, 50 cents postpaid. State 
caliber. Send for catalogue of extra quality specialties. Sold 
by dealers. 


MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO., 


GLADSTONE, MICH. 

















est and most com- 
plete in the world. 
Everything for 
every kind of 
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Send three stamps for 


latest catalogue. 


IDEAL N°2 RE & DE-CAPPERN 


Straight Line Movement. Used as a bench or hand tool. Lever ‘‘A’’ folds over so tool may 
be carried in pocket. Weighs but eight ounces, Is Strong and pewerful, Seats the primers 
easily and positively to the bottom of pocket, which prevents misfires. Ejects old primer and 
Seats new one without removing the shell. 


1 which is handled but once to perform the two operations, 
enabling the operator to do nearly twice the work ina given time. 


‘ Now ready 25-35, 25-36, 36-30, 30-40 - 
Krag, 30-45 Springfield (headless), 32-40, 3855. Ask your dealers. If they will not serve you send cash to 


THE IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., 25 U. St., New Haven, Conn., U.§ 


ightl 
The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., of San Francisco, Cal., Agents for Pacific Coast. sligh 
When you write Please mention FreLp anp STREAM. 








The HUNTER ONE-TRIGGEN =: 


is : 
Absolutely Perfect The 


treatm 
freeze: 
a disce 
on tru 
And | 
the hi 
and ct 
practic 
you th 


Only 
health. 
7 ngs 

IN > JE = are on 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE rede 
» The ne 
you ord 

that g¢ 

unter rms O. though 

But 1 
known, 

FULTON, N. Y. ae 
—regul 


SMITH GUNS SHOOT WE | "Th 


Thes 
break « 
It do 
—the it 
—the : 
kidneys 
: back t 
16and 20 gauges as light The NEW LEFEVER There 
as 5¢ pounds. 12 gauge as _ 
light as 5% pounds. Eject- ing an; 
ors Automatic remain 
r nowle 
or Non- Auto- , Shoop 
matic at will of . quarter 
operator. All y & é foal 
wearing parts Pes. “aie 
thoroughly com- : : VA —and 
pensated. We bis and ma 
give more op- 
tions than any 
ether Manufacturer. Strong and simple in construction, beautiful in pro- 
portions. Our Perfect Gun Cleaner by mail, 45 cents. 


D. M. LEFEVER, SONS & CO., 


Put on any L.C. Smith Gun new or old 














Not connected with Lefever Arms Co. Syracuse, N.Y, 
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One 


pay, either now or later. 


I want no reference—no security. The poor have 
the same opportunity as the rich. The very sick, the 
slightly ill, invalids of years, and men and women 
whose only trouble is an occasional ‘‘ dull day "—to 
one and all I say ‘‘ Merely write and ask.” I will send 
ou an order on your druggist. He will give you free, 
the full dollar package. 

My offer is as broad as humanity itself. For sick- 
ness knows no distinction in its ravages. And the 
restless patient on a downy couch is no more welcome 
than the wasting sufferer who frets through the laggirg 
hours in a dismal hovel. 

I want EVERYone, EVERYwhere to test my 
remedy. 

There is no mystery—no miracle. I can explain my 
treatment to you as easily as I can tell you why cold 
freezes water and why heat melts ice. Nor do I claim 
adiscovery. For every detail of my treatment is based 
on truths so fundamental that none can deny them. 
And every ingredient of my medicine is as old as 
the hills it grows on. I simply applied the truths 
and combined the ingredients into a remedy that is 


$ Free- Just To Prove 


I ask no deposit—no promise. 


There is nothing to 
The dollar bottle is free. 


In eighty thousand communities—in more than a mil- 
lion homes—Dr. Shoop’s Restorative is known. ‘There 
are those all around you—your friends and neighbors, 
perhaps—whose sufferings it has relieved. ‘There is 
not a physician anywhere who dares tell you I am 
wrong in the new medical principles which I apply. 
And for six solid years my remedy has stood the sever- 
est test a medicine was ever put to—I have said ‘‘ If it 
fails it is free” —and it has never failed where there 
was a possible chance for it to succeed. 

But this mountain of evidence is of no avail to those 
who shut their eyes and doze away in doubt. For 
doubt is harder to overcome than disease. I cannot 
cure those who lack the faith to try. 

So now I have made this offer. I disregard the evi- 
dence. I lay aside the fact that mine is the largest medical 
practice in the world, and come to you as a stranger. 
I ask you to believe not one word that I say till you have 
proven it for yourself. I offer to give you outright a 
full dollar's worth of Dr. Shoeps Restorative. No one 
else has ever tried so hard to remove every possible 
excuse for doubt. It is the utmost my unbounded con- 
fidence can suggest. r 


practically certain. ‘The paragraphs below will show 
you the reason why. 


Inside Nerves! 


Only one out of every 98 has perfect 
health. Of the 97 sick ones, some are 
bed-ridden, some are half sick, and some 
are only dull and listless. But most of 
the sickness comes from a common cause. 
The nerves are weak. Not the nerves 
you ordinarily think about—not the nerves 
that govern your movements and your 
thoughts. 


But the nerves that, unguided and un- 
known, night and day, keep your heart in 
motion—control your digestive apparatus 
—regulate your liver—operate your kid- 
neys. 

These are the nerves that wear out and 

down. 


It does no good to treat the ailing organ 
—the irregular heart—the disordered liver 
—the rebellious stomach—the deranged 
kidneys. They are not to blame. But go 
back to the nerves that control them. 
There you will find the seat of the trouble. 


_ There is nothing new about this—noth- 
ing any physician would dispute. But it 
remained for Dr. Shoop to apply this 
knowledge—to put it to practical use. Dr. 
Shoop’s Restorative is the result of a 
Quarter century of endeavor along this very 
line, Tt does not dose the organ or deaden 
the pain—but it does go at once to the 
Rerve—the inside nerve—the power nerve 
—and builds it up, and strengthens it 
makes it well. 








Many Ailments—One Cause 


I have called these the inside nerves for 
simplicity’s sake. Their usual name is 
the “sympathetic” nerves. Physicians 
call them by this name because each is in 
close sympathy with the others. The re- 
sult is that when one branch is allowed to 
become impaired, the others weaken. 
That is why one kind of sickness leads 
into another. That is why cases become 
**complicated.”’ For this delicate nerve is 
the most sensitive part of the human sys- 
tem. 

Does this not explain to you some of the 
uncertainties of medicine—is it not a good 
reason to your mind why other kinds of 
treatment may have failed? 

Don't you see that THIS is NEW in 
medicine? That this is NOT the mere 
patchwork of a stimulant—the mere sooth- 
ing of anarcotic? Don’t you see that it 
goes right to the root of the trouble and 
eradicates the cause ? 

But I do not ask you to take a single 
statement of mine—I do not ask you to be- 
lieve a word I say until you have tried my 
medicine in your own home at my expense 
absolutely. Could I offer you a full dol- 
lar’s worth free if there were any misrep- 
resentation? Could I let you go to your 
druggist—whom you know—and pick out 
any bottle he has on his shelves of 
my medicine were it not UNIFORMLY 
helpful? Could I AFFORD to do this if 
I were not reasonably SURE that my 
medicine will help you? 





It is open and frank and fair. I 


is the supreme test of my limitless belief. 


Simply Write Me 


The first free bottle may be enough to 
effect a cure—but I do not promise that. 
Nor do I fear a loss of possible profit if it 
does. For such a test will surely convince 
the cured one beyond doubt, or disbelief, 
that every word I say is true. 

The offer is open to everyone, every- 
where, But you must write ME for the 
free dollar bottle order. All druggists do 
not grant the test. I will then direct you 
to one that does. He will pass it down to 
you from his stock as freely as though 
your dollar laid before him, Write for 
the order to-day. The offer may not re- 
main open. I willsend you the book you 
ask for besides. It is free. It will help 
you to understand your case. What more 
can I do to convince you of my interest— 
of my sincerity? 





For a free 
order for a | Book 1 on Dyspepsia, 


full dollar) Book 2 on the Heart. 
bottle address c 
De. Sheep, Book 3 on yon Kidneys. 
Box 5876 Ra-| Book 4 for Women, 

i Book 5 for Men, 


cine, Wis. 
State which] pook 60n Rheumatism. 


book you want. 








Mild cases are often cured with ove or 
two bottles. For sale at forty thousand 
drug stores. 


Dr. Shoop’s Restorative 
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iW sport requires snow shoes, skiis, 
moccasins, leggings, famous im- 
ported loden and mackinaw cloth- 


ing; or equipments for southern 
hunting, tarpon and tuna fishing. 
We have full assortment. Our 
exhibit at the 


Sportsmen’s 
Show 


Pebruary 21—March 9 
will be more attractive than ever. 
Drop in; perhaps we can help to 
make your summer a hightide of ¢ 
camping joy. Our catalogue § 


contains valuable camping hints. &** 


Abercrombie & Fitch Co, 
Mfrs. of Complete Outfits - 
for Explorers, Campers ..-<3m 
and Prospectors , 
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II. Tue ALLIGATOR: Yum yum! That’s a nice juicy ham; but I wonder what 
Re Se T Eagle Rock Hill, 


stock gasoline 


under $3500 except 


one of 22 H. P. 


proves great efficiency. 
Light weight, medium 


price. 


This 
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DURYEA POWER CO 


ELMER STREET, READING, PA 


Thanksgiving 
Day, a 12 H. P, 
DURYEA beat all 
cars 

 — 
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GhAree 
Modern, Safe and Simple 
Automobiles 


Type X. Runabout, $900 


The quick and always-ready car 
for business and short trips. 


Type VIII. Rear Entrance Tonneau, $1400 
The car that holds and deserves a high reputation. 


Type XI. Side Entrance Tonneau, $2000 


[Illustrated above. ] 


The new car. Making fast friends of all who try it. 


Catalogue and dealer’s name sent on request. 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, Ardmore, Pa. 


Member A. L. A. M. 
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£ rou want to go into the country 

in an easy swinging, powerful but 
nonvibratin ~chicle; if you want 

Mhig luxurious seats, ample hidden 
storage for luggage, and protection from in: 
clermment weathers if you. want to be proud of 
the appearance of pour ~wehicle as it stands 
beside others before an inn or ina garage; you 


cannot do better than to secure SURREY. 
TYPE TW O, $20 OO,z complete with 
lamps, tools, etc. Finish Royal Blue with brass 
trim. Full information on request. Other 
models $750, $850, $1350, $ 32000. 


THOMAS B. JEFFERY & COMPANY 


Plain Offiee and Factory; Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Branches, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 
Neve York Agency; 134 West Thirty-ei hth Street 


Representatives in all other lea img cities. 
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A New High-Power Cadillac 


To enumerate the exclusive features of this magnificent new type 
would be to repeat the many points of excellence which have made 
the name CADILLAC represent all that is superior in automobile 
manufacture. In beauty of outline and perfection of design it con- 
forms closely to the most expensive foreign models. In 
appointment, in mechanical excellence, in 
carefulness of construc- 
tion, this new 


approaches 
well-nigh to perfection. 
It has a spacious side entrance ton- 
neau, with divided front seat; is equipped with a 

non-vibrating, four-cylinder engine, developing 30 h. p., and 

is capable of a speed of 50 miles an hour. 


Its ease of operation and its remark- 
able simplicity of control enable the driver, when running on the highest gear, 
to reduce the speed to that of the slowest walk by a simple movement of the 
hand. The Cadillac has solved the greatest problem of automobile manufacture 
—that of maintenance. 


Its wonderful simplicity and durability of construction 
make it the most economically kept car in the world. It runs almost noiselessly, 
and with the comfort of the Pullman coach. Write for catalogue U, and address of 
nearest dealer, where you can see and try a Cadillac. 


Model D—Four-Cylinder Car, shown above, $2800. 


Model B—Touring Car, with detachable tonneau, $900. 
Model F—Side-entrance Touring Car, $950. 


Model E—Light, stylish, powerful runabout, divided seat, $750. 
CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CoO.., Detroit, Mich, 
Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 
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icici ae “SY FE Dong. Speed 15 Miles an hour. 
For LUXURY in BOATING use 
MULLINS STAMPED STEEL MOTOR BOATS 
Prices $135.00 and up. 
The BEAVER TAIL AUTO BOAT shows the greatest speed of any boat made of its size. 
Our 16 ft. and 18 ft. TORPEDO STERN MOTOR BOATS are ideal craft. Staunch, durable and safe. We wil 


free on request a copy of our beautiful illustrated catalogue for 1905, which gives full description and includes My 
celebrated stamped steel Hunting, Fishing and Row Boats. 


THE W. H. MULLINS CO. (The Steel Boat Builders.) 127 Franklin Street, Salem, 0 

















DON’T FAIL TO VISIT THE 


NATIONAL MOTOR BOAT AND SPORTSMAN’S SHOW 


Madison Square Garden 
1B Se Me 20} .S . OF & > 4 
FEBRUARY 2Iist TO MARCH Oth, 1905 











W. C. KAEMPFER, TAXIDERMIS) 


Animals, Birds, Game Fish, Heads of Deer, Antelope, 
Elk, Moose, Buffalo, etc., mounted True to Nature, 
Animal Skins Tanned and Lined for Rugs. 


First Class Work Guaranteed. Write Us for Estimates, 
259 to 265 ELM STREET. CHICAGO. IL 




















ay BROTHERHOOD CHAMPAGNE 














: | :: The Wine says the rest :: 
BUILD YOUROWNBOAT | 


By the Brooks System. 


You can build your own Launch—Sailboat—Row- MORRIS CANVAS CANO, 


boat or Canoe in your leisure time—evenings— 


and the work will be a source of profit and Unequalled in Strength. Beautiful in 


pleasure. It’s easy when we show you how. 

$12 covers the cost of a $60 boat. Cheaper 
boats cost less in proportion. Write us—we'll 
tell you how. 


The Brooks System consists of exact size 




















Printed Patterns of every piece, with Detailed Send for Circular oO cial Indian Model, 
instructions, a complete set of Working Ilus- M Vi ’ M 
trations, showing each step of the work, an | e ° 0. 'o eazie, Me. 
itemized bill of Material required and howto % 

secure it. 








Our system fs so plain you cannot fail. A full sized pat- 
tern of each piece with instructions that not only TELL, 


overets tcasend emgioare Spocesstally bulls OUR LEADER 
sos cunt. alleen have Walle teak snoent beet ‘ 
aie established themselves in the boat 20 ft, launch, equipped with 
manufacturing business. 
o 2 > . 
Patterns of all kinds and sizes from 12 to 55 ft. Prices from new $64 Speedway 9? gasoline 
$425.00 


$2.50 up—Catalogue and particulars FREE. For 25¢ 100-page 
catalogue containing valuable information for the amateur 
yachtsman, showing several working illustrations of each boat, 
and a full set for one boat. Fullline of knock-down and com- 
pleted boats. When so ordered—Patterns are expressed, charges 
Send ten cent stamp for new catalogue of 
AUTO BOATS 
GAS ENGINE & POWER Co., and 
CHARLES L. SEABURY & CO., Consolideig 
Morris Heights, New York City 


prepaid, C. 0. D. to allow examination. 
BROOKS BOAT MANUFACTURING CO. 

Down Town Office, 11 Broadway, New York 

Chicago Office, 1409 Michigan Ave. 















Originavors of the Pattern System of Boat Building 
Bay City Mich., U. S.A. 


862 Ship Street. 
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MOTOR BOATS 


@ STEAM & SAIL YACHTS @ 
| ROW BOATS & CANOES f 


@ The largest and most complete line of reliable Boats built 
in this country will be found at our Show Rooms for inspection, 
trial and prompt delivery, direct from the manufacturer to 
the user. Racine Boats are the best money can buy, and we 
guarantee to satisfy or your money back 














@ The above shows our 21 ft. AUTO BOAT beautifully finished in Mahogany and fitted with 
our 8 H. P. Double Cylinder Motor with the latest improvement including our ONE LEVER 
CONTROL. We guarantee a speed of 14 miles per hour on this boat. We have built 10 
of them and are building 50 more; this enables us to offer this first-class speed boat for $700.00. 
Our 15 ft. Fishing Launch at $165.00. A 16 ft. Family Launch at $225.00. 35 ft. Cabin 
Launch, fully equipped, $1500.00, Row Boats, Hunting Boats, Dingheys, Barges, Canoes, 
$20.00 and up. Send for our illustrated catalog and address of our nearest Show Rooms, 
Now is the time to place your order. Address 





RACINE BOAT MEG. CO. susx2%5i men 


SHOW ROOMS: 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO 
169 Broadway 16 Columbus Ave. 1321 Michigan Ave. 





Write for address of our other Show Rooms 
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Century Cameras 


A little higher in price than some 
others, but “Century Quality”—and 


RECOGNITION OF THEIR SUPERIORITY 


induces the prospective buyer to cheerfully pay the difference 
in cost for the satisfaction of securing the finest Camera in 
the market. 


Catalogue free for the asking CENTURY CAMERA Cco., Rochester, N. Y, 


’ 
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TWO LEADERS es 
GOERZ DOUBLE eae 
in appro’ 

ANASTIGMATS mare’ A po 


Series III. Working at F: 6.8, 
THE IDEAL UNIVERSAL RAPID LENS LEARN TAXIDERMY =) 4 


For Portraits, Groups, Instantaneous Photo- Sportsmen! Why Not Mount Your Own Trophies? 






graphy, Landscapes, Architecture and During the Shooting Season you will secure many fine 
Enlargements. _— and animals. — _ for your home and den. 

: ae taxid t 
The back lens, the focus of which is about Serene yee secon” TOUS spare time am 
double that of the entire objective, may IT PAYS. Hundreds of leading sportsmen have taken 


be used as a landscape- -lens. our course, and are paying all gun and sporting expenses 
by selling ‘their mounted specimens and doing work for 
others. You can doas well. If you want the most profit- 


Series B, Type B. Working at F:4.5. F:5.5. able of all aute. Hines, “ (LEARN TAXIDERMY. Wecan 


teach you BY Our rates are reasonable and we 
POSITIVELY GUARANTEE SUCCESS. Endorsed by casins 

fa pid, poc rol I la iC all epouing magazines in America. snore tt 

YOU ARE A HUNTER, aneier, or nature lover, you vfund 

This type of lens is a Special Objective for will be interested in OUR NEW CATALOG. | It's yours 
Fastest Instantaneous Exposures (Focal Plane for the asking. Write for one to-day. HU 
Shutters); Portraits in Rooms and Studios, The Northwestern School of Taxidermy,|{| | 
Projection, Three-color Process, Telephoto- Suite 73, Com. Nat’! Bank, Omaha, Neb. ae 
graphy; also Landscape and Architectural The Only School of Taxidermy in the World. 
Views, and for all purposes not requiring a 


very wide angle of view. Don't waste TYPEWRITER BARGAINS x2‘ 9 These 

















A complete catalogue of all Goerz manu- THE CONSOLIDATED bieniew yg bog GE, $00 Becateay WE — 
factures will be sent free on application. Supply all oun makes of typewriters at from $15 to $2.75, | 


C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS Booemten Hammssganenttient Sate Caiarees || * 





Franklins, Blickensderfers, and others @1 
Room 66, 52 Union Square East, * ns New York ject to cauminasion and trial. Send ag ne ——- list.” METZ 
5 we : . - rou? Also exchange, rent and do repairing. verything in the type ae © 
et teers: Lenten, 4-5 Holborn Circu writer line at reduced prices. Not connected with any trust & re 
» Cos is, po combination. Send for eh ag mene and prices. scriptio 


Paces To Tae CLERGY 


UPTHEGROVE WATERPROOF \(t# 
HUNTING COATS “ 



















front | 
10 oz. Waterproof Duck Coat (made to measure) - - $5.00 belt, 
eve 
23 Ea? Rainproof Coat (absolutely the best made) to measure 8.00 werkt 
dee 53 Less 5% when cash accompanies order. rp 
Ion SS These coats have silk buttonholes and hand-made silk alumi 
E5523 crow’s feet pocket stays. . 
zes 62 / i od In ordering give: breast, length of sleeve and length 
F325 phe t aN ie of coat measurements, height and weight. 
acs fos i 
% 


mie urtuccnove svonrine cooos oo. THE UPTHEGROVE SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Makers of High Grade Clothing 
VALPARAISO. IND 25 Monroe St., Valparaiso, Indiana 
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«THE ANGLERS’ FRIEND.”’ 
(Polds 
u 


LINE DRYING REEL “' 


that every experienced angler has been trying to 
ind for years. No more rotten lines, lost fish, or 
rong language. Invented by a veteran sports- 
nan who believes in making things good. Sent 
in approval to any true sportsman. 

A postal card will bring a descriptive booklet. 


A. LAUGHTON, =- = Litchfield, Minn. 


$25.00 SUIT $1.00 


Don't send money. Write for particulars and 
e will tell you how you can obtain one of our 
25,00 Ladies’ or Gents’ tailor-made suits or over- 
oatsfor$1.00. Write to-day. 


UNION TAILORING CO. 


30 E. ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO. ILL. 














A STRAIGHT TIP 


Prepare for the approaching fishing season 
by equipping yourself with a “BRISTOL” 
Steel Fishing Rod. 

Many rods are weak in the tip joint but 
h thetips in “BRISTOL” Rods are built to 
| last as long as any part of the rod ; that’s 
one reason why they are so universally 
popular with campers, canoeists, guides 
and other rough and ready fishermen. 


HANDSOME CATALOGUE FREE 

Our new catatogue, cover in colors 
and illustrated throughout, will be sent 
on application. 


The Horton Manufacturing 
: Co. 
81 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 
U. S, A. 















































Amere description cannot do justice to these Moc- 
casins, , order a sample Pair by mail, if not 
more ean pleased, return them and your money will be 
refun 


HUNTING MOCCASINS 


“A” quality, genuine Moose Hide, Men’s, - - $2.78 
."# “ Ladies’ & Boys’ 3.28 


HOUSE MOCCASINS 
These are low cut, handsome and practi- 
cal, genwine Moose hide, once seen and used 
you will prefer them to slippers, Men's, 
$2.75, Ladies’ and Boys’ $2.25. 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price 


METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Write for illustrated circular and 
price list of hand-made hunting 


shoes and moccasins of every de- 
scription. Mention Field & Stream 






















A guide to beattached in 
front of all kinds of moving 
liveorartificiaL The fins 
do the work, causing it to always 
surttowards surface carrying into d ter by reversing 
;or ve into deep wat 
itend forend. Willkeep baiton surfaceatendot Soft ofling 
Absolutely aes twisting of line. Never fails. Made of 
aluminum, in two sizes, No. size of cut; No. 8, ¢ in. longer. 
THE 


TURN-A-FROG 


Will instantly right a 
grog tn the atone hae 






















% Size. Pilots and Turn-a-Frogs 25¢ each, 
by mail. Circular free. 
H.R.STEWART & CO., 985 First Nat’! Bank, Chicago. 


























TROUT , 
\S % - 
FOR TRIAL a ps 
SEND US 
Price, 24 cents. Quality A Flies. 
30c for an assorted Sample Doz. Regular 
60c for an assorted Sample Dozen. Regular 
. Price, 84 cents. Quality C Flies. 
Price, 84 cents. Bass Flies. 
Split Bamboo Rods 
3-piece, with Extra Tip, all in Wood Form. 
Fly Rods, Bait Rod 
55c i s 
GENERAL SPORTING GOODS DEALERS 
523 Broadway, - - - - NEW YORK 


FLIES 
15c tor an assorted Sample Doz. Regular 
Price, 60 cents. Quality B Flies. 
60c for an assorted Satuple Dozen. Regular 
WITH CORK GRIP 
10 feet, 6 ounces 9 feet, 8 ounces 
THE H. H. KIFFE Co. 
Tackle Catalogue Free on Application 
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Should be strong, resilient and yet not so heavy as to wear 
angler as well as his fish. We are specialists in this exciting 


OUR TARPON REEL; largest, strongest, most practig 
made; the Dragis a distinct mechanicaladvancement; it work 
the fish only, cam be adjusted to any strain, and operates 
plates, not on gearings ; every tarponangier should see it, 


LEONARD’S NEW CALIBER TARPON TIPS; 
famous Leonard Rods; very strong, very light, beautifully bai 


THE “CAPTIVA” TARPON HOOK; famous for exe 


made in two sizes (cut half size of largest hook), mounted on & 
silver chain and s ft. finest piano wire. 


OUR BONE FISH ROD; a Special Favorite among 


inating anglers for Southern fish; two or three piece, fine qualiy 
bamboo, German silver mountings, hand-drawn ferrules— 


Send for our Special Circular of Tarpon and Florida 
New Catalogue ready soon. 


WM. MILLS & SON, iiw fel 


* VSS. Pod 














IT’S A GUARANTEE (o} Melty Van @ 4 
2,000,000 Sold in Twelve Years. 
EVERY REEL WARRANTED. 


Over 800 Styles and Sizes, f 
BOOKLETS MAILED FREE 
we Sry Sus 
STANDARD METAL GOODS 
eo} eles — - 
¥ N MANyFACTUe 
Bird and Animal Cages, 
Cage Specialties,Fishing Reels, 
Artificial Baits, Spoons, Etc. 
CHAIN ~- Brass, Bronze, Steel and Iron. 
WIRE PICTURE CORD 


198-Page Tackle Catalogue on Receipt of 25 Cents. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO , New Haven CONN. USA 


The Kinstler War Bag | Rocky, Mountotn ss 


tain Country either for hunting, fishing, mountain clint 


FOR SPORTSTIIEN, CAIIPERS, ETC, or pleasure. Competent guides, good saddle horse 


Holds as much as a Trunk. Weight, 8% eaeae Bean nly Pecans Lean 


ounds. A Valise on the cars. A Pack-Bag : 
in the woods. Send for Circular C. en ener 7 
J. KINSTLER, 126 Oak St., Chicago, IIl. ¥. H. McGOWAN, Chief Guide, Boise, 


Still Hunting Shoe 
You Can See to Shoot i ae Se soe ee 


«py but not included in the seam 


We thus produce a shoe whid 
be worn over rough surfaces wil 
injuring or hurting the foot 
the same time furnish a noise 

Japonica, 


stocks f 
WITH KING’S PATENT TRIPLE — BER jows tong 
BEAD FRONT SIGHT Above, Gevtas tr 
ne 
b se you can change it to suit any condition of 
light. weather or background. Three beads, Ivory, ut a. 7 whee 7- mg Se 
Go'd and Black. instantly changed and perfectly ". Bran A wes. = te ‘and W. Broadway, N. ¥. 














accurate. Ask your. dealer, or postpaid for $1.50. a Stil Hunting Boot is the best ever produced of its kil 


ircular Free far as I ean fearn. hey were waterproof and perfectly . 


tory. Even my guide from Ashland, Leon Orcutt 
D. W. KING, Jr. olor seen eating so good, Yours truly, F.S. HYATT. 


Lecesthecae aPC AS ROR E. A. BUCK & CO., Bangor. 
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CELEBRATED 


3 oa 
Fishing Tackle 


ov" 
que” 
a 


? 


has stood the test for nearly a quarter of a century. 

We make the largest line in the world—it includes 
all sorts of baits, spoons, flies, snell hooks, lines, 
leaders, reels, and a number of patented specialties 
that angiers peed. If you wish the most killing arti- 
ficia) bait, spoon, fly or spinner, insist on having 


Pfiseger’s Luminous 


If unable to secure our goods from your dealer 1 
us know, and we will send you some interesting in- 
formation. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


DW. K. TRYON COMPANY 
Arms, Fishing Tackle, Outing Goods 


Starker steer | PHILADELPHIA 


Treman, King & Company 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


wacwrers THE WHITE HAT SPINNER 


and other 
(KLE SPECIALTIES, HAND SLEDS and SKEES 


WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS. 

















Canvas, Corduroy and Leather—— 


fsgings and Hunting Goods 


of Every Description 
Manufactured for the Jobbing Trade only by 


men’s Supply Co., Binghamton, N.Y. 


F . 
{| Sosnesrorteon GUN 
FREE CATALOGUE 


SPORTING ¢ Coops 

Guamne Supplies, Rifl Foot 
a pe s, Basket Sells, — 
Sketes, Punching Bags, 


SCHMELZER ARMS co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 








TO SMOKERS 








74 East 124th St. 








We are Cuban cigar manufacturers in New 
York City, and are engaged in manufactur- 
ing fine Havana ‘and domestic cigars. We do 
a very extensive mail order business, and can 
prove to you, if you give us a chance, that 
we can give you a better cigar for less money 
than any manufacturer or other dealer in 
this business. We can trade with you 
through Uncle Sammy’s mail on a far less 
margin than by any other method. If we 
can't establish this fact to your satisfaction, 
don’t trade with us. We do business on a 
very close margin; our aim is to put the 
entire output of our factory direct into the 
hands of the consumer. By dealing with us 
you don’t buy unsatisfactory experience. We 
manufacture 40 brands of Havana cigars, 
and will send a sample box of 12 cigars to 
any smoker in the most remote settlement, 
anywhere, where Uncle Sammy has an office. 
The smallest stamp our Uncle prints is a 
12, so the smallest sample box we can send to 
any patron would be a box of 12 cigars. 
The regular stock boxes are 50 cigars. If you 
smoke a 5-cent cigar, send us 50 cents or a 
dollar, and we will send you 12 or 25 clear 
Havana cigars, petite puritanos, and when 
you smoke them you will marvel at their 
quality for the price. If you smoke a 10-cent 
cigar and prefer clear Havana or a seed and 
Havana, mention this fact and send us 12 
times 6 cents, and l¢ét us show you what we 
can give you for 6, 7, 8, 9 or 10 cents a piece. 
We can sell you a small imported cigar for 
$9.00 per 100, Bock’s Envoy. We handle all 
imported cigars and can put them in your 
hands at the same prices quoted by any 
wholesale jobber. We will send only one 
sample box of 12 cigars to one person. If dis- 
satisfied with our cigars, return them to us 
at our expense, and we will send you what 
you have paid for them. This is our guaran- 
tee. Our brands are too numerous to dwell 
on each. Give us an idea of the cigar that 
pleases you; we have that cigar in stock; it 
is yours for about half what your retailer 
sells it for. If we can’t please you it will be 
our loss, not yours. We are not giving gold 
dollars for 50 cents nor something for noth- 
ing, but only do business on a cash basis on 
a very small margin. If heretofore the God 
Nicotine has been unkind to you, let us, kind 
friend, lead you to his shrine. We have spent 
thirty years in this business and feel as 
though we possess the necessary qualifica- 
tions to please the most exacting taste. Our 
ffhest domestic made cigars are our Superior 
Perfecto, $17.50 per M. We will guarantee it 
to be a better cigar than the Carolina Per- 
fecto imported. 


J.M. & P. A. MAYORGA 


Fine Havana 


Cigars 


NEW YORK 
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MexICO 


Over 19 Hours Nearer 
NEW DOUBLE DAILY THROUGH SERVICE 


VIA 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


TEXAS & PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL 
lilt & GREAT NORTHERN 


AND 


25 NATIONAL RAILROAD 
Sq: OF MEXICO 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS AND FURTHER 
INFORMATION ADDRESS 
Wa. B. Hoyt, 6.2. P.4., 85 Broadway, New York, X.Y. 
OR 
; _H.C.TOWNSEND, 
GENL PASSR & TICKET AGENT, * ' ST.LOUIS. 











LAKE NIPISSING AND FRENCH RIVER 
THE HOME OF THE BASS, MASKINONGUE AND TROUT. Fletcher Hardware Gf 


Before deciding where you will spend your summer holidays, s Hy 

get good reliable information of this new and picturesque Detroit, Mich. 
summer resort. Ail inquiries answered immediately. 
Largest Jobbers of Sporting Goods in the Middle ¥ 


The Cockburn Mercantile Co. We will be pleased to mail our complete catalogut 
price listto dealers. If you are interested, write us. 
STURGEON FALLS, ONT. 


WANTED THE LONG and TAYLOR 


A bright young man or woman to manage our AKRON, OHIO 
local department. Previous experience unneces- WHOLESALE AND RetaiL DEALERS IN | 














sary; salary $16.50 per week, paid weekly; expenses Ww TIONERY 
advanced. Perm t t f Sas, ewe, Saves 
ace, Position to satisfactory | a rHLETIC and SPORTSMEN’S GO 


party. Apply at once. 
St L i We will save you money on cigars by the box and on sii 
OUIS | tions for any magazine or periodical published . lr 


The Panama Co., Panama Bldg., 


WHEN YOU SEE THIS AD. 
Send name and address to MARBLE SAFETY AXE W CO. 


ROBT. A. MORRISETTE, Richmond, Va. 


You will receive valuable 


Ss P oO R T I N G G Oo oO D Ss GLADSTONE “tt MICHIGH 
matter 
ai hg We Want You 
S he t sent us i town. We 
-) ie i) w separ we Ye roe ere 
ap me, 3 f Write to-day for our offer. 
SS CIRCULATION MANAGER, Fiat anp Sram 
REDIFOR ROD AND REEL CO. WARREN, oH10 . 
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Extra Quality Specialties for Sportsan 
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It is a pleasare to travel and be able to see 
the country with perfect ease and comfort. 


OIL The Southern Pacific draws from the large oil 


fields of Louisiana, Texas and California, and 


the wells supply the new fuel with which its 
BURNING engines are fed; doing away with the coal and 


at once eliminating what to the traveler is the 


LOCOMOTIVES most disagreeable feature of traveling — the 
plague of cinders 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


is the only line thus equipped and operates daily service, 
from New Orleans to San Francisco, without change. 


SUNSET EXPRES 


TRAVERSES 


LOUISIANA, TEXAS, NEW MEXICO 
ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA 





INQUIRE 
Boston, 170 Washington St. PHILADELPHIA, 632 Chestnut St. 
1. We New York, § 349 Broadway BALTIMORE, Piper Building, Baltimore St. 
to you ww Tne, 1 Broadway SYRACUSE, 129 So, Franklin St. 


» Sregat 
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“Doing California’ 


q ‘Doing California” is a book of pictures and words about Cali- 
fornia It tells of each trip by days and dollars, and sights en route. 


@ Ithelps you to make up your mind about your California trip; 
gives you a schedule of time and expense; answers the questions you 
would ask without waiting for them. 


@ It is a cheerful book of brief descriptions and striking pictures. 
It interlinks places of interest with time schedules and helps you to 
choose among them according to your time and inclination. 


@ It is a book of seasons telling when Yosemite, Lake Tahoe, Mount 
Shasta, the Big Tree Forests, the Kings and Kern Canyons keep 
open house; when Santa Cruz, Del Monte, Monterey, Pacific Grove, 
Santa Barbara, Santa Monica, Long Beach, Catalina, Coronado are 
at their best; when to visit Mt. Lowe, Mt. Tamalpais, Paso Robles 
Springs, Byron Springs, The Geysers, Lick Observatory and the 
beautiful inland cities of California. 


@ Tells of places famous a hundred years ago and which you never 
heard of—such as Vancouver’s Pinnacles. 


@ It isa very necessary, very useful, thoroughly practical traveling 
friend. It helps you make plans and if you desire, helps change them. 


@ Incidentally, it tells you of the fast trains to and through California via 


Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railroads 
and Connections. 


Fold two 2-cent stamps in your request and the book will be mailed you promptly. Address 


E. L. LOMAX, 
Room 605, Merchants Loan and Trust Building, 
CHICAGO. 


ae ee x cy A —F Pratl L, tate als eames 7 
Eagan PS ah BOLE USO RRN ITE Oa eet OT I LS oe EE 
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To HAVANA 


Via epgageedh in 40 Hours 





The Best Way to 


CUBA! 


ns Superb 15- 
knot S. §S. 
“SARATOGA,” 
the largest, 
swiftest and most 
handsomely ap- 
pointed steamer 
on the Gulf, in 
weekly service. 








Cuisine Maintained at 
the Highest Standard 


ALL OUTSIDE 
STATEROOMS 


SAILINGS 


From Mobile, Tuesdays, 2 P. M. 
From Havana, Saturdays, Noon 


Regular Service New York 
to North Shore Cuban 
Ports. 


Direct Service Nuevitas 
to New York 


“ALL ABOUT CUBA” 


Read the CUBA REVIEW and Bulletin, a beautifully illustrated monthly 
magazine. A copy for the asking. 





Munson Steamship Line 


A. L. Ruland, G. P. A., 82-92 Beaver St., New York City 
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<) A DELIGHTFUL sea trip of four days lies between the severities by 
of a Northern Winter, and Jamaica, the sunniest island in the 


A 
—— 
Tropics. The outdoor conditions in mid-winter could not be more favorable, and are sought 
by greater and greater numbers as the island’s fame increases. Sea-bathing, golf, tennis, 
driving, climbing. Fine Hotels. Fevers, malaria, and mosquitoes are unknown. 







THE UNITED FRUIT COMPANY’S 


Steel Twin-Screw U.S. Mail Steamships 


ADMIRAL DEWEY ADMIRAL SAMPSON ADMIRAL SCHLEY ADMIRAL FARRAGUT 


Sail weekly from Boston and Philadelphia. The New American- 
built Steamships Buckman and Watson weekly from Baltimore. 


INCLUDING MEALS 
ROUND TRIP, $75—)Nb'sTATEROOM—ONE WAY, $40 
Weekly sailings from New Orleans to Colon, Republic Panama, 
Limon, Costa Rica, and ports in Central and South America. 
If you are interested in the trip we will send free ‘A Happy Month in Jamaica,” a beautifully illustrated 
book. also “* The Golden Caribbean,’’ our monthly paper. Address any of these offices: 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
LONG WHARF, BOSTON HUGHES AND HE Y STS., BALTIMORE 
5 NORTH WHARVES, PHILADELPHIA 321 ST. CHARLES .., NEW ORLEANS 
yao, Raymond & Whitcomb Co. Thos. Cook & Son, Tourist Agents 







t 





SINT) POUT COMDAN 
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The Fashionable Winter Resort of America 


> EAC H E D O N L Y B Y 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 








Best Hotels # Golf #¢ Polo # Outdoor Sports 





BOOKLET ON APPLICATION TO C. M. BURT, GENERAL PASSENGER 
AGENT 143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 














Southern’s Palm Limited 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORE AND ST. AUGUSTINE 


DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY 
Pennsylvania Railroad, New York to Washington—Southern Railway, Washington to Jacksonville— 
Florida East Coast Railway, Jacksonville to St. Augustine 

Solid Pullman Train, composed of Cc - partment and Drawing-room Sleeping Cars; Dining, Club, Library 

and Observation Cars. Also Drawing-room and State-room Sleeping Cars New York to Aiken and Augusta. 
2other Fast Trains Daily. Pullman Drawing-room Sleeping Cars and Southera R’y Dining Cars, Highest Standard of Excellence 

New York Office, 271 and 1185 Broadway, ALEX. S. THWEATT, East. Pass. Agt. 
S. H. HARDWICK, Passenger Traffic Manager, Washington, D.C. W. H. TAYLOE, General Passenger Agent. 
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Mr. Sir (as the alarm explodes): Dar now! Why doan yo’ ring yo’ bell 
befo’ yo’ run yo’ ol’ automobeel boat aroun’ a curve. 








32 Years Selling Direct 


We are the largest manufacturers ot vehicles and 
harness in the world selling to consumers exclusively. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but ship anywhere for examination and approval, guar- 
anteeing safe de- — 
livery. You are : 
out nothing if not 

satisfied as to style, 

quality and price. 

We make 200 styles { 

of vehicles 

and 65 

styles of 

harness. 


DPS a considerate host serve gus 
work drinks to his guests? ( 


course not. 

CILL.UB COCKTAILS are prefer 
because of their uniformly high quality, and tf 
ness at all times. They’re made from choicest 
liquors, blended {11 exquisi’e proportions and 
to perfection. Just strain through cracked ® 
CLUB is the original brand —specify the nam 
get the genuine. 

Seven kinds— Manhattan, Martini, veum 

Fine Curtain Station Wagon. Price complete Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom Gin and Y 


Gur lsrgeeatalogs FREE. Sead forit. G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietos 
Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Ind. HARTFORD NEW YORK OND 
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$1,200 a Year for Life 


Secured by Smali Monthly Payments 


The scientific cultivation of crude rubber is the most table enterprise of modern 

times. Because the price of rubbers doubled in a decade and the total extinction of the virgin 
rubber trees of the world became a certainty for the near feature, the greatest horticulturists 
in America and Europe have given their attention to the cultivation on scientific principles of this 
reat necessity of present day civilization. The semi-tropical regions of Mexico were selected 
or the purpose. There the virgin rubber trees have been ruthlessly destroyed by the im- 
provident natives, and the white men who employed them saw no necessity of preserving the 
trees for annual tapping, as their number seemed inexhaustible. In that climate the rubber 
tree can be cultivated just as simply and just as surely as the sugar maple can be grown in 
Vermont, and can be tapped year after year at an immense profit. The destruction of the 
virgin tree still goes on in the South American jungles, where the natives are now forced to 
seek them at an added outlay of time and money’, and where no white man can live to restrain 
them. The present inadequate supply of crude rubber comes almost entirely from this pre- 
carious source. It is inconceivable that the production of one of the great necessities of 
mankind can longer remain in such ignorant hands. 





There is nothing speculative about Crude Rubber. It can be sold every 
day in the year, in every market in the world, and at a stable price 
that has been steadily advancing for many years. 











The Mutual Rubber Production Company was one of the first to engage in this new and immensely 
profitable industry on a large scale. Years ago our managers purchased from the Mexican Government over 
6,000 acres of land in the heart of Chiapas, the most tropical and fertile State of Mexico. No similar tract is 
available to-day for less than five times what we paid for ours, Thus the remarkable opportunity is now open 
to you to secure an interest upon the most favorable terms, in an enterprise that is destined to revolutionize 
the production of one of the world’s greatest staples. No industry ever underwent so radical a development 
as that in which we are now engaged without making immensely wealthy all those who were interested 
in the change. 

This splendid domain is now fast becoming a great commercial rubber orchard, conducted upon the most 


scientific principles of modern forestry and under Anglo-Saxon a ee ‘There are 6,000 shares, each 
. 


share representing an undivided interest equivalent to an acre of land, planted to rubber trees and brought into 
bearing, and the price of these shares is toss each. No large cash-down payment is required to secure them, 
however, as the shares are paid for in small monthly installments just as the work of development progresses. 
Thus the man or woman who wishes to secure a safe and certain income for future years, and who is able to 
save now a few dollars each month, is on the same footing in rubber cultivation as the mightiest capitalist, for 
wealth alone cannot force the soil, 

For example, suppose you buy five shares (equivalent to five acres). You pay $20 a month for twelve 
months, then $15 a month for twelve more months, then $10 a month for a limited period until you have paid 
the fuii price for your five shares, $1.440—or $288 per share. 

But meantime your dividends will have amounted to $1,050, or $210 per share. Hence the actual net cost 
of your five shares, or acres is $390, or $78 each. We secure these early dividends by planting 600 trees to each 
acre, and then “tap to death”’ 400 of them before maturitv, getting every ounce of * rubber milk’’ from them. 
The dividends secured from the sale of this rubber are sufficient to pay your total money nearly all back before 
maturity, and then there will be left standing upon each acre 200 trees ; and this is the normal number for the 
permanent yield. These 200 trees will each give at least two pounds of crude rubber per year for more years 
than you can sibly live. This rubber at 60 cents per pound net profit means a total profit of $220 a year on 
each acre, or $1,200 a year on your five acres. These figures are not ‘* paper estimates” and they are not ours. 
They are vouched for by the most reliable sources of information im the world, the Government reports of the 
United States and Great Britain, Of course if you buy ro shares your income would be $2,400 a year; or 25 
shares will yield you $6,000 annually, 





Five Acres, or Shares, in our Rubber Orchard planted to 1,000 Rubber 
Trees will at maturity yield you a sure and certain income of $100 a 
month for fifty or more years, and your dividends will average 25 per 
cent. during the period of small monthly payments. 











rvery possible safeguard surrounds this investment. The State Street Trust Co., of Boston, holds the title to our property 
in Mexico as trustee. We agree to deposit with them the money paid in for shares, and we file with them sworn statements as to 
the development of the property. This company also acts as registrar of our stock. You are fully protected from loss in case of 
death or in case of lapse of payments, and we grant you a suspension of payments for go days any time you may wish, Further- 
more, we agree to loan you money on your shares. 
Ve can prove to you that five shares in this safe and permanent investment, paid for in smal! monthly installments, will not 
only bring you am average retarn of 25 per cent, on your money during the period of payment, but will then bring you $100 a 
month for more than a life time. Send us at once §20 as the first monthly payment to secure five shares, 
$4» for 10 shares, $100 for 25 shares—$4 per share for as many shares as you with to secure. Our literature 
explains our'plan fully and concisely and proves every statement. It will be sent to you immediately on request 


Mutual Rubber Production Company 
NS Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SKI AND TOBOGGAN MANUFACTURERS “(ore ers 






We Sell them all over the country. 
ARE LOW, OUR STYLES ARE RIGHT. 










OUR PRig 






Contract just given to us fy, 











pairs of our Government 











. A 








ski by the U. S. Government, 














used by their Guides and 








BURKHARD’S “EXPERT TOBO@@AN 
WE HAVE MADE and sold these toboggans the past eighteen years, ever since St. Paul’s first Ice Palace and Cariy 
They are known all over the Northwest, and locally, as the strongest and speediest toboggans on the market. 


Wild Rice Seed, for Wild Fowl! Preserves. Fresh Crop. 


THE WM. R. 


owisthetime tosow. Any quantity, per pound, 16 cents 
Wild Rice, for Bating Purposes. No Game, Xmas, or special dinner is complete withoutit. Per pound, 20 cents, 

Our Fall and Winter Sport Catalogue Now Ready ; bw: Sens Send for it. Contains everything pertaining to ip 

ut-door Spo 

The Oldest Exclusive Gun and Sporting Goods House in the Northwest. Established 1855. 


BURKHARD CO., St. Paul, Minnesota. 


stationed in the Yellowstone 
tional Park, 























Duck Shooting Pictures 
in Water Colors 








The pictures shown on pages 368-69 and 


seven others, genuine platinum aquarelles, 
sizes 16 x 20 and 20 x 24 inches. No cheap 
get up, but a high-grade work of art. 

Write for prices and information. Discounts 


to the trade. 








Address, EMIL HENDRICH 
218 East 18th Street, — RS o° NEW YORK 





























Romeike’s Press Clipping Bureau 


ig the oldest 2nd most reliable Bureau of Press Clipping 

The Press Cutting Bureau founded by the late Heay 
Romeike, -reads, through its hundreds of employces, ery 
newspaper and periodical of importance in the United 
States and Canada, and through the European branchesd 
the leading papers published in the civilized Gl& 
We read and cut notices on any subject, no matter whe} 
may be, or in what part of the world it may appear. Clipping 
coliected from these thousands of papers are mailed wml 
subscribers day by day. 

Write for circular, terms, etc. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc. 
33 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
Branches: London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome and Sydag 


ij 


} | 
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OLIVER 


Typewriter 
FIGHTING WAS KEEN. 


WORLD’S PAIR OFFICIALS HAVE AN EASY TIME 
DECIDING AWARDS. 


Special to the “’ Star’”’: 


St. Louis, Nov. 30—“‘ The friendly competition” 
entered into by the world’s manufacturers at the 
Exposition has turned into a regular free-for-all 
fight, and its fury has centered around the type- 
writer award, which was finally decided today when 
the Exposition officially awarded the Oliver Type- 
writer the gold medal as a mark of its practical 
superiority. Pach exhibitor presented a score of 
claims why he should get honors as against all 
comers, and the competition became so keen that 
each firm feit the entire standing of their business 
was tied up in the receipt of the prized medal. All 
the typewriter exhibitors being American, they dis- 
played a spirit of Yankee fight that made decision 
hard. Some of them even went so far as to antici- 
pate results, and announced several weeks ago that 


they had won in the contest, though the official . 


award was onivy made today, and as a result the 


Oliver TYpewriter people are being congratulated 


on winning a great victory. 





Wx lFr 


iA. 





p, New Orleans, 


ae —- AND — 
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*HAVANA 





—< 





Mh, ad n 


Double daily train service to New Or 
leans. Send fora free descriptive booklet. 
Connects with Southern Pacific Steam 
ship leaving at 2.00 p. m. every Saturday 







for Havana. Send for free illustrated 

folder on Cuba. 

Througlt-titkets, rates, etc., of I. C. R. R. agents 
and those of connecting lines. 


A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., CHICAGO. 
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t and 


aug Bad soaps bite 
“™¥and sting. Use only 


to us fi 











1ent e e 9 7 

=§ Williams’ Shaving 

Owstone 

nd Carpi Soap. 

16 cents Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tablets sold every eh 

1g tonal where. Free trial sample for 2-cent stamp to pay ee Sa Head-ache, 
postage. Write for booklet, «How to Shave.”’ re Face-ache, 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. _ Tooth-ache, 
on and all 

Neuralgic 

fm IF IN NEED OF A : and Inflam- 

TYPEWRITER EXAMINE beubeus Raine 


THE == and Pains use the Old Family Doctor, 
















dll 
Clipping, 
late Heay 
YCCS, ener 


he Unite + 
ranches a 
ter wha} 
Clippi before deciding on any other. N 
It excelis all others in Price, 
Efficiency and Durability. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE C. Sold only in sealed bottles under buff wrapper 
Accept no Substitute 








THE BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO., Stamford, Conn. 

















i of 
= Mean so much to 
, PN E U M ATI C the invalid, and — Fon See 
d **perfection”’ are socomfortable on your razor strop till 
= ereEston to well men that leather becomes soft and 


S$ they are necessi- pa ; A easet Mase 
I I ; tween thumb an nger 
MA R E S ES ties in every ~ moistened with “3 in One's 


home. On board a then strop. The razor cuts 
ayacht or in camp they have no equals as 5 Suave 0 enay and cians 
beds, life preservers or cushions. They ° dy Te bo 
do not gather vermin, moisture or lose a= Shaver” which gives the 
their shape. ~~ scientific Feasons, end 8 
a e 
Send for price list now! i Free. Write to-day. 
@ i Sole FSi 
The Pneumatic Manufacturing Co. eS 


3 South Street, New York 


ERVOUSNESS _ Exhausted or Debilitatea 


Nerve Force from any Cause 
Cured by WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 


It contains no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, or any injurious ingredient whatever. 

This Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by Physicians, and has proven to be the best. safest, and most ¢ifective treatment 
wn to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally caused, as it reaches the root of the ailment. Our remedies are 

the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money can buy and science produce, therefore we cannot 

offer free samples. 


re Oy seated me "= NO HUMBUG, C. 0. D., OR TREATMENT SCHEME 






































»klet. 


eal PERSO AI ¢ Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Mang for! d kid ~ ! y 
a . : i y A ganese for liver an idney compiaints in my 
rday - OPINIONS : own person and received much benefit, so | will enclose five dollars and will ask you to send me as much as you 
can by express prepaid for that amount, until we can getit through the regular channels. 1! am confident it is just what | have been in search of 

ra formany years. I am prescribing your Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation ourssincerely, Dr T.J. WEST, 


t J 
know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility —\DOLPH BEHRE, M. D., Professor of 
Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 


fend tor free treatise, Winchester & Co., Chemists, S-614 Beekman Bldg., New_York 


securely sealed 


FOR WEAK LUNGS USE WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES Established 1868 
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We Offer $1,000 


For a Disease Germ That Liquozo 
Can’t Kill 


On every bottle of Liquozone we offer $1,000 
for a disease germ that it cannot kill. We do 
this to assure you that Liquozone does kill germs. 

And it is the only way known to kill germs in 
the body without killing the tissues, too. Any 
drug that kills germs is a poison, and it cannot 
be taken internally. Medicine is almost help- 
tess in any germ disease. It is this fact which 
gives Liquozone its worth to humanity ; a worth 
so great that, after testing the product for two 
years, through physicians and hospitals, we paid 
$100,000 for the American rights. And we 
have spent over one million dollars, in one year, 
to buy the first bottle and give it free to each 
sick one who would try it. 


Acts Like Oxygen 


L iquozone is not made by compounding drugs, 
nor is there any alcohol in it. Its virtues are de- 
rived solely from gas—largely oxygen gas—by a 
process requiring immense apparatus and 14- 
days’ time. ‘This process has, for more than 20 
years, been the constant subject of scientific 
and chemical research. 

The result is a liquid that does what oxygen 
does. It is a nerve food and blood food—the 
most helpful thing in the world to you. Its 
effects are exhilarating, vitalizing, purifying. 
Yet it is an absolutely certain germicide. The 
reason is that germs are vegetables ; and Liquo- 
zone—like an excess of oxygen—is deadly to 
vegetal matter. 





CUT OUT THIS COUPON 


for this offer may not appear again. Fill out the blanks and 
mail it to the Liquozone Co,, 458-464 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
My disease is, 

I have never tried Liquozone, but if you will supply me a 
soc. bottle free I will take it. 














M17 Give full address—write plainly. 











Any physician or hospital not yet using Liquozone will be 
gladly supplied for a test. 





Liquozone goes into the stomach, into 
bowels and into the blood, to go whereve 
blood goes. No germ can escape it andy 
can resist it. The results are inevitable, fy 
germ disease must end when the gems 
killed. Then Liquozone, acting as a wonée 
tonic, quickly restores a condition of pe 
health. Diseases which have resisted medi 
for years yield at once to Liquozone, and ita 
diseases which medicine never cures. Half 
people you meet—wherever you are—can 
you of cures that were made by it. 


Germ Disease; 


These are the known germ diseases. All 
medicine can do for these troubles is to 
Nature overcome the germs, and such 
are indirect and uncertain. Liquozone atti 
the germs, wherever they are. And when 
germs which cause a disease are destroyed, 
disease must end, and forever. That is inevithh 
Asthma 
Abscess—Anzmia 
Bronchitis 
Blood Poison 
Bright’s Disease 
Bowel Troubles 
Coughs—Colds 


Consumption 
Colic roup 


Dyspepsia Piles 
Eczema—Erysipelas Pneumonia 
Fevers Pleurisy—Q 
Gall Stones Rheumatism 
Goitre—Gout Scrofula 

Hay Fever— Skin Disease 
Influenza Stomach Tr 
Kidney Diseases Throat Ti 

La Grippe Puberculosig 7 
Constipation Liver Troubles ‘Tumors—Uleaw) 
Catarrh—Cancer Malaria—Neuralgia Women’s Di 
Dysentery—Diarrhceea Many Heart 

Dandruff—Dropsy Troubles 


All diseases that begin with fever—all inflammation 
catarrh—all contagious diseases—all the results of i 
or poisoned blood. 

In nervous debility Liquozone acts as a vitalizg 
complishing what no drugs can do. 


50c. Bottle Fr 


If you need Liquozone and have never 


it, please send us this coupon. We will 
mail you an order on a local druggist fora 
size bottle, and we will pay the druggist 
selves for it. This is our free gift, mate 
‘convince you; to show you what Liquom 
and what it can do. In justice to y 
please accept it to-day, for it places you 
no obligation whatever. 

Liquozone costs 50c. and $1.00. 





FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 





JohnMackintos 


the Toffee King 


Copyright, 1904, John Mackintosh, New York. 


Mackintosh’s Toffee 


the Pure and Delicious 


OLD ENGLISH CANDY 


The enormous sales of my Toffee in this country and in England (the 
home of Mackintosh’s Toffee) have made it the great international candy. 
It is absolutely pure and wholesome, and the best candy ever made for 
children. I want to caution you against inferior imitation of my Toffee. 

Be sure that you get the original ““ Mackintosh’s Toffee.” Ask your dealer, and 


if he cannot supply you send me Ten Cents in stamps for a sample package ; 
or $1.60 for a 4-lb. Family Tin. Try your dealer first. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept.34 78 Hudson St., New York 





é 3 | 
/ MENNEN'S 
/ BORATED TALCUM 
y TOILET PowneR ,f 


BEAUTIFIES 

AND PRESERVES 

THE COMPLEXIOR 
A positive relief for chapped hands, chafing and all skin aff 
tions. A luxury after bathing, delightful after shaving. 
everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. See that you get the origin 


Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
SOMETHING MENNEN’S VIOLET TALCUM $9¥ETHING 














